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The Need for Efficiency in Municipal 
| Government 
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EFFICIENCY IN CITY GOVERNMENT 


By Henry Bruere, 
Joint Director with William H. Allen and Frederick A. Cleveland of the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research and Training School 
for Public Service. 


Origin of the Movement 


Through a catastrophe Galveston learned what many cities do 
not yet appreciate, that city government is the indispensable instru- 
ment of effective community co-operation. To equip its government 
to take leadership in rebuilding the wrecked city and to safeguard it 
from a recurrence of the disaster, the citizens of Galveston resorted to 
the commission plan whose growth and achievements were recently 
vividly described in THe Annas. Similarly, the efficiency move- 
ment in cities grew out of recognition of the dependence of community 
welfare upon government activity. It began in 1906 in an effort 
to capture the great forces of city government for harnessing to 
the work of social betterment. It was not a tax-saving incentive 
nor des‘re for economy that inspired this first effort to apply modern 
efficiency tests to municipal government, but the conviction that only 
through efficient government could progressive social welfare be~ 
achieved, and that, so long as government remained inefficient, 
volunteer and detached effort to remove social handicaps would 
continue a hopeless task. 

The efficiency movement is not trying to convert city govern- 
ment into a master philanthropist. On the contrary it aims to 
remove city government from its isolation, and to make it the cus- 
tomary and accepted common agency for “getting things done” by 
all groups of citizens in the execution of public purposes upon which 
they divide either because of racial, sectarian, social, economic or 
political differences. 

It is an attempt to substitute for fractional, isolated, incom- 
plete, ill-equipped and cross-purpose social welfare work a city-wide, 
community planned and community executed program of citizen 
well-being. It recognizes in health work, public education, public 
(3) 
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charities, police work, corrections, the administration of law and 
justice, housing control and public recreation, opportunity to deal 
directly with conditions engendering personal incapacity and com- 
munity distress. 

It is too much to say that effort to obtain efficiency in govern- 
ment originated with any single organization or was unknown before 
bureaus of municipal research began their work of co-operation with 
public officials. But it is probably true that not until 1906, when an 
experimental bureau of research was established, had any official 
or citizen agency directed its effort exclusively to learning the facts 
regarding city government and to constructive effort to promote 
efficient municipal administration. 

Since 1906 citizens and officials of New York City have given 
persistent attention to the work of converting “ramshackle” into 
efficient government. Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Hoboken, Chicago, 
St. Louis and numerous smaller towns have organized and are financ- 
ing agencies to bring about better city government through learning 


‘the facts regarding present government service, organization, methods 


and community needs. 

Supplementing local work, the Metz Fund of $30,000, established 
by ex-Comptroller H. A. Metz, has as its purpose, placing country- 
wide in the hands of municipal officials, officers of boards of trade, 
civic associations and chambers of commerce, precise information 
regarding the best administrative and accounting practices worked 
out in any American city. The Training School for Public Service 
with $200,000 has begun an experiment in equipping men for public 
employment and civic work as distinct professional pursuits. 

The President of the United States has organized a commission 
to apply the principles of efficiency to the federal government. 

Each of these steps is directly traceable to the experimental test 
begun in New York in 1906 of basing citizen protest, citizen request, 
governmental plans, and administrative methods upon a scientific 
study of community conditions and the ‘acts of governmental action, 
neglect, results and failures. 


First Steps 


So great has been the task, necessarily first undertaken, of — 


instituting efficient business practices in city departments, that for 
these first years the major part of the work of citizen efficiency 
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agencies has been devoted to co-operation with public officials in reor- 
ganizing budget making, accounting, purchasing, timekeeping, store- 
keeping. and to providing a fact basis for administration. For this 
reason, despite already extensive emphasis upon health, education, 
housing and dependency, the idea is very general that those interested 


' in promoting efficiency in government are concerned only with busi- 


ness methods, efficient accounting and the technical aspects of budget 
making, etc.—in short the means and methods of government rather 
than its aims and policies. 

Systematizing public business has been necessary to equip city 
government to do the work already committed to it and to prepare 
it for the assumption of increased responsibilities. However well- 
conceived and well-intentioned the program of city government may 
be, its value to the community will depend upon the frequency with 
which accomplishment is checked against purposes and intentions, 
results achieved measured against standards of possible results, 
misdirection of effort and other waste detected and diverted into 
channels of needed activity. 

While the efficiency movement aims, it is true, at efficient 
business administration in cities, the scope of its purpose is as wide 
as the five standards by which it holds municipal efficiency must be 
tested. These standards are: 

1. Efficiency of service program or objectives towards which 

government activities are directed. 

2. Efficiency of organization, with reference to facilitating the 
economical execution of the service program. 

3. Efficiency of method which will provide the best means for 
performing each separate function and task of city govern- 
ment. 

4. Efficiency of personnel—conceived of as a specially trained, 
socially minded, skilfully directed and permanently employed 
corps of municipal workers to man the organization, to 
devise, supervise and employ efficient methods and to exe- 
cute an efficient program of service. 

5. Efficient citizenship, equipped through intelligence regarding 
citizen needs, and armed with facts regarding government 
conditions and results, to co-operate with public officials 
in enlarging the usefulness of government and insuring 
its adherence to establish standards of efficiency. 
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1. An Efficient City Program 
It is not necessary to reach out in the realms of imagination to 


find items for an efficient city program. Tasks already undertaken 
by government, badly executed or ignored, will in themselves provide 


a basis for measuring the adequacy of government service. Clearly. 


to learn what government under existing laws and existing plans is 
responsible for is the first step in testing efficiency in city work. 
It frequently happens, however, that the most costly inefficiency 
is not extravagance or waste in executing work performed, but 
failure to so plan work that it will adequately meet community 
requirements. If departmental activities are misdirected, it is poor 
consolation to the taxpayer and to the public to know that taxes are 
comparatively low, that supplies are purchased at reasonable prices 
and that employees give full day’s service. 

Nowhere is inefficiency resulting from misdirected work more 
clearly shown than in the execution of public improvements. Wrong 
city planning and no city planning are costing American cities infi- 
nitely more than inefficiency and graft in construction of public 
works. It may be true that no public work in New York City has 
been more efficiently performed than the construction of the great 
East River bridges. Yet there has been no greater waste in all the 
hundreds of millions of dollars that the city has expended for public 
improvements, because planned without reference to the city’s 
rapid transit needs, these bridges obstruct rather than facilitate 
the solution of this pressing problem. ’ 

Wrong location of school buildings because of lack of knowledge 
of the character and location of school population is not mitigated 
by economy and efficiency in school construction. Purchasing 
park lands in isolated and inaccessible sections can never be justified 
on the score of a bargain opportunity for acquiring real estate. 

To frame an efficient city program, then, two steps are necessary : 
first, ascertaining the work and services that charters and general laws 
require and that government departments are authorized to perform, 
and which citizens now assume that government has undertaken; 
second, studying community conditions, both with reference to the 
already established activities of government and with reference to 
existing needs toward which community services have not as yet 
been directed. 

A general social survey helps to bring together in a single picture 
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community condition# with which government is concerned. In 
large communities social surveys can best be made with reference 
to particular governmental functions or closely related groups of 
functions. Thus a study of education, health, charities, or public 
works departments would aim to produce facts regarding the scope 
and efficiency of present activities and the education, health, charita- 
ble or public improvement needs of the city as yet unaffected by 
the plans or activities of the departments in question. 

Obviously, efficient health work is impossible without knowledge 
of community health condition. This fact is so commonly recognized 
that health departments, wherever they are more than “nuisance” 
inspectors, require the registration of births, deaths and communi- 
cable or contagious sickness because these give notice to health 
authorities of conditions currently demanding action. But merely 
to record statistics does not improve health or stamp out disease. 
Health statistics should lead to examination of causes. Determin- 
ing causes should prompt action for their removal. 

Up to 1909, the health department of New York confined itself 
in its anti-tuberculosis work to 1equiring physicians to report cases, 
transferring to hospitals cases in the last stage of the disease, and 
experimenting in the sanitarium on treatment of incipient cases. 
In 1909, on the basis of maps showing the number of reported cases 
and their frequency in congested areas, and a study of environmental 
conditions, the department received funds to conduct a continuous 
educational campaign in the families of all tuberculosis patients where 
private physicians were not in attendance. Since then it has directed 
and encouraged the tuberculous poor in habits of living which both 
minimize the danger of contagion and improve the patient’s chances 
for cure. 

In child hygiene work, it required a great many years for New 
York’s health authorities to associate high infant mortality with 
parental ignorance and impure milk. When this fact was discovered 
the measures of attack included home visits to sick babies, educa- 
tional placards distributed in the tenements, and class room instruc- 
tion among school girls in elementary hygiene of child-care. But 
a marked reduction in infant mortality was not brought about until 
study of home conditions showed that tenement mothers needed in 
addition an opportunity to obtain pure milk and timely advice 
and medical attention in advance of the sickness of their babies. 
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In the first six months of municipally conducted milk depots and 
baby clinics, supplemented with home visiting by nurses, 1,110 lives 
were saved. 

Sectional surveys of city conditions bring forward at once 
increased opportunities for effective community co-operation. For 
some time past there has been in progress, under the direction of 
Comptroller Prendergast, a study of New York City’s relations to 
private charitable institutions. This study began to determine the 
efficiency and economy with which city funds, now aggregating 
$5,000,000, are expended by these institutions. But infinitely more 
important than the many opportunities for better management 
which the study revealed was the evidence brought forward that, 
however efficiently the institutions themselves might be conducted, 
the city, so long as it confined its efforts to present activities, could 
not deal efficiently with problems of public dependency. 

’ Thousands of children are publicly supported in private insti- 
tutions, committed because of the death or dependency of their 
parents. The reasons for their commitment are methodically 
recorded in great registers in the children’s bureau. Once a year the 
causes of commitment are summarized and published in the report 
of the department of charities. They show that illness, death and 
desertion are the principal reasons which lead parents to give over 
to the city the care of their children. But despite its records and 
despite the apparent preventability of these causes, the city still 
limits its concern for needy children applying for commitment 
to placing them in institutional homes. 

No city government, no citizen agency, no community can 
achieve efficiency in any branch of city service merely by bringing 
about precision, orderliness and economy in the performance of 
existing tasks. City government must match its efforts against 
a background of knowledge regarding opportunities for service. 
In Milwaukee, where a Bureau of Efficiency and Economy has been 
established by the city government, a definite part of the Bureau’s 
program is to study such questions as unemployment, free legal aid 
and women’s wages. The new mayor of Schenectady proposes to 
make the city government a laboratory of social inquiry in order that 
every social need of the community which may be satisfied by 
co-operative action may be brought to the attention of the public 
and officials, and where funds and limited powers permit, may be 
incorporated into the program of government service. 
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HOW A CITY’S SOCIAL PROGRAM EXPANDS WHEN FACTS OF 


NEEDS ARE LEARNED 


Division of Child Hygiene, New York City 
S. Baker, M.D., Director 


1912 Child Hygiene Budget $582,895 


Activity Before Investigation 
of Needs, 1908 


Investigation 


Activity After Investigation 
of Necds, 1912 


A (1) School children in- Tests to show that parents Clinics for treatment of chil- 


spected for physical 
defects. 


(2) 70 per cent of children 
found defective. 


(3) Postal cards sent to 
parents advising 
treatment. Result 
8 per cent reported 
treated. 


B (1) Relief work, sick ba- 
bies treated. 


(2) Babies visited only 
when parents, in- 
spectors or charity 
societies report baby 
sick and parents are 
unable to employ 
physicians. 


(3) Visits made only in 
summer time. 


(4) Result — infant mor- 
tality from  diar- 
rheeal diseases totals 
5,000 per annum. 


will obtain treatment if 
need is explained verbally 
by nurses or inspectors. 


88 per cent of children found 
defective treated in test by 
follow-up methods. 


Study showed ignorance of 
mothers and bad milk 
responsible for baby deaths, 


Summer campaign started to 
test efficacy of education 
by nurses at home visits, 
little mothers’ leagues, 
mothers’ classes, etc. 
Milk depots experimented 
with. 


dren found .with defects. 
Vigorous follow-up work 
all year round by nurses 
explaining to parents ne- 
cessity for treatment. 
Dental clinics requested. 


85 per cent of children with 
defects reported treated in 
1911. 


Preventive measures adopted, 
babies kept well. 


55 milk depots established. 

All year round campaign. 

Instruction to mothers in 
homes, medical advice to 
mothers for infants in 
depots. 


Special ‘“‘baby” milk pro- 
vided for tenement moth- 
ers at reasonable rates. 


Saving of lives of babies 
under one year in 6 months’ 
experiment, 1,183 — all 
causes. 
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The program and objectives of city government action will con- 
tinually change with the growth of population and the heightening 
of demands upon government service. But, in framing the budget 
of expenditures, annual opportunity is given to cities to revise their 
programs, to redirect the activities of their departments, to extend 
or to check them. Scientific budget-making recurrently presents 
the occasion for using facts regarding community conditions and 
governmental service in promoting government’s usefulness and 
efficiency. 

For years the board of estimate and apportionment of New York 
City has refused to grant full amounts requested by the health and 
charities departments because it was not convinced that moneys asked 
for were needed to protect the city’s health or to care for its destitute. 

Reluctance to appropriate has been partly attributable to the 
uncertainty that funds requested would be used with fullest efficiency. 
But it has also been due to the fact that neither of the requesting 
departments, the community, nor the board of estimate and appor- 


tionment, had definitely pictured to itself the wide gap existing” 


between health and charitable services now rendered and the health 
and charitable needs of the city. 


2. Efficiency in Organization 


The general features of city organization are properly and usually 
determined by charter provision. But to provide for a board of 
commissioners, a mayor and council, a commissioner of police, a 
director of public safety, or a commissioner of public works, is not 
making provision for an organization to conduct the general city 
government, or police, fire and public works departments. The. 
major divisions of municipal activity consist of groups of sub-func- 
tions, each involving a special character of work and requiring special 
forms of organization and special ability and training on the part 
of supervisors. 

Fortunately, legislatures or charter commissions are not re- 
quired to frame schemes of charter organization out of whole cloth. 
Even commission government is not new under the top. Charter 
legislation is now generally charter revision or charter rearrange- 
ment. Even where charters are first drafted by well intentioned 
citizen amateurs, lines of activity and forms of organization are 
more or less affected by existing activities and existing organization. 


| 
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Fanciful innovations may be made to correct assumed existing defects 
in organization because they seem to those who frame them especially 
ingenious devices for obtaining efficient government. But just as 
a wise program of service for government must be based on knowledge 
of existing conditions, so a plan of departmental and internal depart- 
mental organization must be based upon an understanding of the 
existing organization, its merits, defects, ability or failure to meet 
service requirements. 

Perhaps the most scientific attempt to frame a charter for any 
American city was that made by the Ivins Commission appointed 
for New York City by Governor Hughes in 1909. When this com- 
mission began its work considerable dissatisfaction prevailed with the 
existing government of New York City. Various city departments 
had for several years been undergoing investigation which revealed 
innumerable breakdowns and a general low state of efficiency. A 
great many theories had been formulated to correct defects so made 
known. Members of the commission themselves had either held 
public office, were public officials during their time of membership 
in the commission, or were active in public work, and were, in con- 
sequence, possessed of definite views regarding changes. 

The commission, proceeded, however, on the assumption that 
intelligent charter fevision could not be accomplished without first 
hand, fresh knowledge of how government is now organized and how 
it now conducts its work. Actual organization and actual procedure 
could not be learned from a study of the charter. Heads of depart- 
ments, never having analyzed the machinery under their direction, 
could not be called upon to give an accurate description of how it was 
constituted and how it operated. 

The Bureau of Municipal Research, therefore, was requested 
to chart the organization of every city department to show by sched- 
ules what was being done, who was doing it, the organization provided, 
and the exact powers and duties of every unit in the departmental 
structure. For the first time what the city government was in fact 
was shown graphically. By reference to the charted plan of 
organization and schedules of powers and duties, discussion of defects 
in organization was immediately definitized. Overloaded divisions, 
underloaded divisions, conflicts in authority, overlapping or incon- 
gruous functional responsibilities were brought to light. By means 
of these organization charts it was possible to guard against 
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omissions in the revised charter, and to learn where it was wise to 
prescribe definite forms of organization, and where discretion in this 
regard should be left to local boards or officials. 

In summary, efficient planning of organization for charter 
prescription will therefore, include: 


1. Study of existing organization and relation to powers and 
duties. 

2. Reclassification, if needed, by functional groups. 

3. Eliminating incongruities of functional responsibilities 

or excessive or under responsibility. 
Eliminating conflicts of jurisdiction. 
. Centralizing all activities of one kind, so far as possible, 
under one general administrative control. 

6. Leaving to local authorities and administrators deter- 
mination of details of organization, divisional structure 
and distribution of duties. 


The actual task of building up an efficient administrative 
machine falls to the lot of the administrator. It is for him to place 
the right man in the right place, to functionalize work and group 
subordinates, to clarify responsibility and the relations of subordina- 
tion, to specify with definiteness the tasks to be performed by each 
employee considered with reference to kind, quantity and time of 
performance. Efficient organization will not only be specific in the 
assignment of duties, but will provide for efficient supervision, 
facility of contfact between supervisors and subordinates, on the one 
hand, and between supervisors and executives on the other, for 
conference on work plans of organization problems and for flexibility 
so as to avoid recurring periods of over-pressure and under-pressure. 

When President McAneny began the reorganization of the 
departments of the Borough of Manhattan he found in the Depart- 
ment of Public Works five separate accounting offices, each maintain- 
ing its original books of entry, its independent appropriation and fund 
ledgers, and employing separate and unsupervised staffs of book- 
keepers and accountants. A single set of departmental accounts, 
one accounting office under one supervisor, has taken the place of the 
five independent offices, and not only does the work formerly commit- 
ted to the five with lower expenditure, but with infinitely greater 
accuracy and usefulness. 
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\ Four different divisions of the Department of Public Works deal- 
ing with fractions of the problem of maintaining sidewalks, Mr. 
McAneny consolidated into one, with a reduction in force from 35 
to 15. Under old conditions each division foreman attempted to 
justify the continuance of his special service by manufacturing work 
to do and spreading out as thinly as possible work actually required. 
Under reorganization, with centralized responsibility for every fea- 
ture of sidewalk maintenance work—street signs, sub-surface vaults, 
incumbrances and paving—no task is completed until all others 
are completed, and, because of the concentration of thinking and 
action with respect to the whole problem, noteworthy improvement 
has resulted in sidewalk conditions. 

As formerly constructed, before its “reorganization from top to 
bottom,” the finance department of the city of New York consisted 
of a series of separate jurisdictions presided over by practically 
independent division chiefs theoretically responsible to the comp- 
troller, but,.because of a monopoly of information, practically exercis- 
ing undisputed sway each in his own jurisdiction. Accounting and 
auditing functions were so broken up that each separate step invited 
the establishment of an official principality. In each of these separate 
divisions were separate staffs and separate records containing infor- 
mation frequently recorded in similar records maintained by other 
divisions of the department. 

Under reorganization, accounting and auditing functions are 
centralized, detached auditing bureaus brought together under one 
control, every step in the process of audit and accounting definitely 
prescribed, and necessary information recorded in one place for the 
common use of every officer or interested employee of the department. 

Few city departments will retain their’ present organization if 
commissioners or directors will have existing organizations diagram- 
med, functions listed in detail, and actual duties described. An honest 
photograph of the average city department will generally lead an 
efficient head to take one of the following steps: 


1. To group and centralize control overlike general functions. 

2. To put together detailed activities belonging together. 

3. To place emphasis upon important work now carried on as 
a ‘“‘side issue.” 

4. To divide work now done by one employee among two 
or more (rarely). 
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5. To give to one employee work now done by two or more 
(often). 

6. To abolish unnecessary steps, work, and positions, 
“old fashioned”’ habits, private memorandum records, 
soft snaps, drudgery, “free lance”’ jobs, irresponsibility 
in subordinates, “roving commissions,’’ permanent 
“special” assignments, laxity or redundancy in super- 
vision and conflicts in authority. 


3. Efficiency of Method 


Wrong, roundabout, old fashioned, slovenly methods cling to 
city government as a last refuge from the Juggernaut Efficiency. 
Even commission government gives shelter to work methods that 
efficient private enterprise discarded a generation ago. Adoption 
of the board-of-directors analogy to private business organization 
has not dispelled the false notion that, because of peculiar govern- 
mental conditions, public business methods must be different from 
private business methods. Contagion in commission government 
has not meant contagion in the adoption of efficient business methods. 
Houston in 1902 installed a modern system of accounting—such as 
one would find in a well conducted private undertaking. It gives to 
public and officials alike a true picture of the city’s financial opera- 
tions. This system was the one asset of efficiency handed down from 
the old government which the commission plan succeeded in 1905. 
The success of Houston’s new government has inspired scores of cities 
to try the commission plan, but in adopting the new form they have 
ignored Houston's splendid example in good accounting. 

Dallas and Fort Worth, Texas, are only a few miles apart. 
Both are important commission governed cities aiming at efficiency, 
yet each goes its own way in respect to business methods. Fort 
Worth has adopted Houston’s asset and liability accounting system. 
Dallas continues on a cash receipt and disbursement basis. Fort 
Worth has a modern, centralized purchasing agency cutting down 
the cost of supplies. Dallas continues the wasteful practice of per- 
mitting each department head to purchase his own supplies. 

Interchange of experience has been more difficult between cities 
conducting the public’s business than among competitive private 
business undertakings. City comptrollers sometimes convene for 
discussion, but spend valuable time in protesting the superiority 
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of their particular ‘‘systems’”’ and heckling those who have the temer- 
ity to suggest improvements. State governments, theoretically 
empowered to regulate municipal as well as private corporations, 
delight in devising as many different ways for cities to conduct the 
same kinds of business as the ingenuity of legislators is able to sug- 
gest. More cities have imitated New York’s White Way than have 
adopted its efficient budget or accounting system, or would ever 
have heard of them had it not been for the persistent educational 
campaigns of citizens’ agencies. 

Uniform charters have not meant uniform efficiency of methods 
that determine the success or failure of any charter plan. New 
Jersey, under Governor Woodrow Wilson, is taking leadership in 
adding to a uniform commission government law, a uniform business 
code, including procedures for assessments, purchases, budget 
making, accounting, public improvements and the rest of the ninety 
per cent of city business that can be conducted in only one best way 
in cities of comparable size, and that way the best for all of them. 

This issue of THE ANNALS will contain many papers describing 
steps already taken by New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati and other 
cities to put efficient methods into operation. They will iterate and 
reiterate such terms as, unifying, standardizing, systematizing, clari- 
fying, co-ordinating, controlling, which are the veritable shibboleths 
of the efficient city government campaign. They represent the pro- 
cesses now employed to drive waste out of city government and to 
make graft unprofitable because of sure detection. For six years 
archaic city business methods have been under attack. New York 
has now an accounting system equalling that of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Learning the art of standardization of supplies from the 
Union Pacific and the Canadian Pacific Railways, New York is 
setting an example to every American city in definite description 
of articles to be purchased, selection of articles with sole reference 
to requirements and far seeing economy, and in testing and inspecting 
deliveries to ensure their exact conformance with exact specifications. 
To interpret the specifications both for purposes of bidding and for 
purposes of inspection, it has begun the development of a standard 
room where examples of the articles specified will be available for 
examination. In its new municipal building it will conduct a testing 
laboratory unexcelled in the United States. All these steps have been 
taken to ensure accuracy and economy in purchases in a city where six 
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and even fewer years ago practically every supply contract or order 
was an invitation to exploiters to gouge. Messrs. Lindars and Sands 
in their paper on budget making! tell the story of New York City’s 
budget revolution. By substituting methods of precision for pull 
and guess work, light for darkness, critical examination for dark 
lantern forays, the budget has been made the most telling instrument 
for progressiveness and efficient management in the hands of respon- 
sible officials and an intelligent public. Efficient budget methods 
automatically save millions a year, whose waste in the grab bag era 
never came to light. 

The work of uprooting old methods and installing new (new to 
city government) has by no means been completed. Perhaps New 
York has been raised from forty per cent to sixty-five per cent effici- 
ency, but hardly more than that. It is estimated that still one-tenth 
of a ninety million dollar pay roll is wasted by unnecessary employ- 
ment, low grade service or misdirected energy. This may be high, 
although the waste is undoubtedly very great, as Mr. Welton’s paper 
shows.*. For example, Commissioner Thompson, of the Department 
of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, states that he is compelled 
to waste $100,000 a year merely because restrictive civil service laws 
prohibit the facile removal of veterans, including volunteer ex-fire- 
men “‘billeted” on the city through its pay rolls. Enormous waste 
still continues in supply purchases, because the work of standardiza- 
tion is only getting under way and because New York still purchases 
its supplies through seventy-five purchasing agents instead of one. 
But the waste remaining no longer terrifies the conscientious official 
or city betterment worker. Mystery has been taken from it. It 
is no longer regarded as the discouraging, inevitable accompani- 
ment of public business management but as a fungus growth which 
energy, light and scientific methods quickly destroy. 


4. Efficiency of Personnel 
Where there is method, record and publicity, many incompetent 
employees cultivate efficiency. Employees in boiler rooms respond 
almost automatically to the tell-tale of recording devices, showing 
water and coal used, amount of steam developed, current generated. 
Supervision, comparison time reports, cost data, efficiency records— 


1 See page 138. 
2 See page 103. 
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all prove powerful stimuli to the slothful worker and encouraging 
incentives to the energetic. 

With new standards of service, organization and method, new 

standards of personnel develop. New motives in city government 
will shift the basis of effort to improve the quality and character of 
city employees. Civil service reform to protect communities from 
exploitation by the spoilsmen in office will increasingly become less 
necessary than civil service reform to help to success the public official 
who wants to make good. Efficient officials cannot afford to dispense 
with experienced efficient employees because of political affiliations 
or partisan inactivity. Efficiency-determined communities cannot 
afford to erect barriers to dismissal of employees who do not measure 
up to new standards of serviceability. 
Permanency in city employment is important, but less important 
than capacity and willingness to serve. The battle against the spoil- 
men has made civil service reformers more intent on competition 
before appointment than upon performance after appointment. 
Service records, time sheets, efficiency tests, formulation of work 
“‘routines”’ will vitalize the now too theoretical power of discharge 
for incompetence. Three years ago it was an “‘insult’’ and humilia- 
tion to require a city employee to keep time records. Now time sheets 
i and service records based upon them are supplanting impression and 
pull in determining fitness for promotion. 

Direct primaries, non-partisan and preferential voting, give to 
the electorate opportunity for free selection of elective officials. The 
recall or removal on charges, as exercised by Governors Hughes and 
Dix in the State of New York, make abuse of office or official incom- 
petency less likely to escape with impunity. But just as competitive 
selection on technical or educational tests has failed to produce the 
specially trained employee, so these new devices of popular control 
will fail to produce specially equipped candidates for office. City 
government needs special training of personnel, elective as well as 
appointive, both before and after employment. Germany for years 
has conducted public service schools. Cincinnati, beginning this 
year, through its municipal university, is providing field training in 
government service. The Training School for Public Service con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Municipal Research in New York is a pri- 
vate demonstration of a public need that will presently, no doubt, 
lead to the establishment of special training courses for public 
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service in public educational systems and in universities and technical 
schools. Indeed, since the opening of this school, the College of 
the City of New York has announced courses for city cmployees, 
designed to prepare them for higher positions. 

Social service training of city visiting nurses, accountancy instruc- 
tion for city bookkeepers, practical courses in administration for 
subordinate administrative officers, instruction in municipal engineer- 
ing problems where these differ from private engineering problems, 
offer immediate opportunities for bettering public service. 

Schools of this character are appreciated in private business. 
The New York Edison Company conducts a practical school for its 
employees and aims to prepare those who complete the course for 
responsible positions in the service of lighting companies. The course 
is not compulsory, but those among the employees who do not think 
it worth while to take it, the company does not think it worth while 
to consider as available for important advancement. Similar schools 
are conducted by other industrial establishments. 

Cities have no greater problem than the training of personnel. 
Employees cannot be efficient unless they feel the incentive which 
comes from definite opportunities ahead. The city that first learns 
to deal with its working forces on some other basis than abuse, 
indifference, cajolery, favoritism or fear will come very near dis- 
covering the secret of efficient government. Promotional systems 
based upon work and service tests, retention based upon efficiency 
records, compensation, equalized without reference to political draw- 
ing-of-water or hewing-of-wood, standardized on the basis of reason- 
able standards of living and like compensation for comparable service 
in private employment are problems efficient government workers 
must promptly attack.- Chicago through its civil service commission 
is taking the first steps in this direction. New York’s board of esti- 
mate and apportionment has ‘‘resolved”’ to follow suit. But other 
cities lag far behind. Commission government has not generally 
included even competitive selection of employees. Far famed 
Galveston has no civil service law and is prohibited by its charter 
from going outside of the tiny island upon which it is built to find 
its employees, big or little. Milwaukee had to dismiss an efficient 
commissioner of public works because he happened to live in another 
beloved state at the time of his appointment. The New York legis- 
lature, at the suggestion of a Tammany Assemblyman has recently 
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been considering a law making it mandatory for public employees 
in that state to conform to the benighted Wisconsin rule both before 
and after appointment. 

The tinsel superiority of the conspicuous officeholder establishes 
autocracy in city departments where co-operation should rule. 
Bootlicking is still expected by many public officeholders, although 
private business has long ago learned that conferences with employees, 
participation in work planning and varticipation in credit for work 
done increases dividends. 


5. Efficient Citizenship 


All the steps taken to develop efficient government provide as 
well for advancing the efficiency of citizens in their dealings with 
government. For most citizens having livings to earn, contact with 
government facts must either be confined to some special line of activ- 
ity or must be a vicarious contact established through a civic agency. 
Whatever intelligence the average citizen will have regarding the 
details of government will continue to be gained as now, either from 
personal observation of physical conditions or from newspaper 
accounts. Where a fact basis for information regarding city business 
is developed newspapers will provide facts instead of gossip, hearsay 
or scandal. 

The 1911 New York budget exhibit was visited by nearly a mil- 
lion persons, but the facts which it presented regarding city finances 
and needs were read by millions of readers of countless columns of 
newspaper discussion. Any citizen can tell when the pavement 
before his door is neglected or when city water is discolored, but no 
citizen can generalize on these observations or learn from them 
anything at all regarding the city’s actual efficiency. 

Where government is progressive a progressive commercial 
organization is likely to be found. Commission government, for 
example, is often made a part of the progressive programs of “‘ boost- 
ing’’ commercial organizations. 

Boards of trade, chambers of commerce, city clubs, women’s 
clubs, churches and taxpayers’ associations are the types of agencies 
existing in most communities which may profitably make the inter- 
pretation of city facts a part of their regular activities. 

The first need of citizen efficiency is adequate publicity of city 
facts. Municipal reporting is still a wordy, uninforming and hope- 
lessly unreadable utterance of miscellaneous items. A very definite 
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obligation of the efficiency effort is to develop standard city reporting. 
A city report to get inside the minds of citizens, however intelli- 
gent, must be brief, prompt, explicit and so framed as to throw 
into prominence significant facts that tell the story of action 
and efficiency quickly. City reports most everywhere are still 
intended for printing only and not for reading, understanding or 
interpretation. 

If school children, instead of being taught the profound (rapidly 
disappearing) differences between judicial, executive and legislative 
functions, were taught how to read city reports and what are the 
significant facts to look for and demand, intelligent citizens might 
| come to include in their intelligence some idea as to what is going 


on in the city hall. 
Take for example health. Why should not a high school pupil 


learn that the efficiency of the health department may be gauged by 
some such facts as: 
The death rate. 


The infant mortality rate. 
The measles, scarlet fever and diphtheria rates (morbidity 


and death). 
The bacteria count of milk—maximum, minimum and 


| average. 


The number of school children treated for defects. 
The number of nuisances abated, etc., etc. All as com- 


pared with previous periods. 


' | At least quarterly a consolidated comparative report of signifi- 
| cant efficiency test items should be published by every city govern- 
lit ment. From ten square inches to a postal card should meet the space 
I | requirements of these statements in accordance with the size of the } 
ia city and the number of its municipal activities. 
Civic intelligence does not depend upon making every public 
spirited inhabitant of a city a fact depository regarding city business. 
| A very large majority of citizens, however, now belong to some organ- 
A | ization the success of whose work depends in part or at least on one or 
q more of the activities of government. 
il Conference and co-operation between business organizations 
| or social workers’ associations on budget matters, public improve- 
ments, school and health needs, and joint action wherever that is 
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possible will accomplish results with greater feasibility than the iso- 
lated activity, petitions or clamor of a dozen isolated organizations. 
Every city pretending to want efficient government should have a 
citizen supported fact center through which each of these organiza- 
tions may operate to learn of government activity and to influence 
government work. 

Enlightened self-interest when turned toward government may 
lead to improvement. Taxpayers demanding economy may effect 
economy by helping in the work of administrative betterment. 
Better administration enables greater activity in health, charity and 
education. Automobilists, dreading bumps and wrenched cars, 
furnish an always available support for effort to improve street pave- 
ments. The Italians of East Side Manhattan recently conducted 
an exhibit to show from their own standpoint the governmental needs ° 
of their locality. Appeals to the pocket interest of women clubs 
give backing to weight and measures campaigns benefiting all. 
Every motive for good government must be availed of. To show that 
women are intelligent enough regarding public questions to vote, a 
woman’s club in a Hudson River village is planning a budget exhibit. 
The demonstration will doubtless win converts to equal suffrage but 
by energizing the village government the exhibit will help the most 
ardent anti-suffragists. 

Citizens of larger cities must frankly recognize the need for 
professional service in behalf of citizen interests. Bureaus of munici- 
pal research concentrate on one point of attack, the community inter- 
est of groups of citizens. Even efficient private citizens cannot deal 
helpfully with expert governmental questions. 

Efficient citizens will evidence their efficiency by supporting 
constructive effort for governmental betterment by readiness to under- 
stand facts and to co-operate when special problems arise, and will 
insist that all organized welfare effort relating to any matter affected 
by government action or service shall seek to establish efficiency in 
government as the first step in improving community conditions. 
The most inefficient citizen is one who sends his child to a private 
school because public schools are inefficient, who collects his own 
garbage because public collectors are unreliable, who paves his own 
street because a highway bureau is incompetent, or employs his own 
watchmen because police are undependable. Community welfare 
is made up of the individual welfare of the inhabitants of a community. 
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Few men or women are so free from dependence on government service 
that, once their indifference is overcome, enlightened self-interest will 
not stimulate them to co-operate in effort to promote efficient govern- 
ment. Where self-interest fails there remains civic pride, social 
interest and public spirit which now and again really do help in the 
warfare against inefficient government. 
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THE NEED FOR COORDINATING MUNICIPAL, 
STATE AND NATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


By Freperick A. CLEVELAND, Pu.D., 
Of the President’s Commission on Economy and Efficiency. 


The customary attitude of the citizen toward the government 
is one of complaint. Toward the officer, the average citizen as- 
sumes an air of superior wisdom. He is sure that he himself would 
be able to direct any public office in a very effective manner. While 
formally deferential, a reported shortcoming or complaint causes 
the citizen to question the officer’s motives, his judgment, his avility. 


The Citizen and the Government 


This may be one of the necessary results of popular sovereignty 
but under present conditions the feeling of citizen-superiority is 
much mixed with a feeling that the sovereign is being victimized 
by a group of inefficient conspiring public servants. No complaint 
is heard, however, which suggests that there is anything the matter 
with the sovereign. In order that we may put ourselves in an atti- 
tude of fairmindedness toward the public officer bot us as citizens 
ask ourselves a few questions: 


How much thought do we give to the problems with which 
officers of government are confronted? 

How many of us who are complaining about waste and ineffi- 
ciency in public service know: 

What the government really is. 

What the government is doing. 

What are the conditions surrounding the public servant who is 
being criticised ? 

What results are being obtained? 

What is the matter with these results? 

What changes in equipment, in conditions, in institutional 
methods, in qualifications of persons charged with official 
duties are necessary in order that the officer may obtain 
the best results? 


(23) 
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Is the citizen, our popular sovereign, discharging his ful] duty 
and responsibility? 

Does the citizen (man and woman) know what are his unused 
powers, his duties, his responsibilities—what it is necessary 
for the citizen to do in order that the officer may be made 
effective as a public servant? 


It is commonly assumed that the property owner and the tax- 
payer is the one who is primarily interested in the economic manage- 
ment—in waste and inefficiency of government. This theory has 
been skilfully taught and is commonly accepted. Is it true? If 
we go to full length in the consideration of what a vigorous, well- 
ordered, responsive and responsible government may do for the 


protection of property may not all this and much more be said for. 


the need of a well-ordered responsive and responsible government 
for the protection of the individual? 
P Democratic government was not devised for the protection of 
private property—this has been only an incident. Through cen- 
turies of conflict it has been evolved as the welfare agency of the 
individual. It is the instrument created for the protection of the 
man as man whether he be rich or poor. It is the organized means 
for shielding the individual from what otherwise would be destruc- 
tive evils of social and economic conditions for which the individual 
is not responsible. Without a dominant controlling agency more 
powerful than any combination of private interests, not only would 
the individual suffer but the limitations of society would make 
progress impossible. | 

Taxation is only the means employed for equating the cost of 
service rendered or to be rendered by the government. If the officer 
is inefficient it is not the taxpayer as taxpayer who suffers but the 
citizen—each individual beneficiary of the trust fund created by 
means of taxation. With growth of great centers of population, 
with increasing need for governmental activity, subversion of revenue 
and waste of public resources becomes a more direct loss to the 
weak than to the strong. This is necessarily so for the reason that 
persons of large private fortunes may provide the means for pro- 
tecting themselves; being protected in the ownership and use of 
properties acquired they are able to obtain wholesome food and 
surroundings, comfort and enjoyment. Persons who have less for- 
tune must depend for wholesomeness of food, for healthfulness of 
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‘surroundings, for comfort and enjoyment on government under- 


takings, government regulations and control. The hope of the in- 
dividual lies in efficient government—in the most painstaking admin- 
istration of the funds and resources that have been placed in the 
hands of officers for welfare uses. 


Our Government a Group of Incorporated Public Agencies 
The services and expenditures incident to government are not 


‘those of a single agency, but of a long list of agencies. Our govern- 


ment is made up of a group of public corporations, each of which 
holds its charter from the people direct or from the representatives 
of the people. In order to protect the individual against the usurpa- 
tion of power by persons clothed with authority, democratic govern- 
ment has been so incorporated that each agency (and within each 
agency, each officer) has a strictly limited jurisdiction. That is, 
there is no one officer, or group of officers or corporation which is 
permitted to hold the balance of power. 

The very complexity of our organization makes the problem 
of government difficult. 

The purpose of this paper is not to consider the loss to the 
commonwealth due to inefficient management of public affairs, but 
to point to the lack of intelligent consideration of the needs of the 
people and of what the government is doing to meet these needs. 


The Magnitude of the Business to be Considered 


The government is spending not less than eight millions of dol- 
lars each day for public welfare ends. It has undertaken to render 
service almost as varied in kind and exacting in technical require- 
ments as the combined employments and activities of the people 
in private life. Yet the fact remains that we have not provided 
ourselves or our officers with the means of obtaining information 
about what is going on, nor have we as citizens given to the subject 
enough thought to decide what manner of information we need. 
The government has suffered more from citizen neglect than it has 
from official incompetence. If each citizen were to keep an accurate 
record of his thoughts, the average time devoted to gaining exact 
information as a basis for thinking about matters of public concern 
would be found to be almost negligible. In consequence those 
officers who are devoting themselves to public service are harshly 
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criticised by an ignorant public who become mere tale-bearers and 
a priori statesmen; the officer is thwarted by selfish interests, in 
the end discouraged—not because of the inherently greater difficulties 
of the problem of public business as such, but by reason of the 
ability of designing individuals to get the attention of the public— 
to obtain audience with the citizen as sovereign for the consideration 
of plausible complaints about officers, while the officer himself, who 
is working for better things, is not able to obtain respectful attention 
for his constructive proposals. 


Character of Information Required for Efficient Management of 
Group Organization 

The one thing which a shareholder in a group of private cor- 
porations insists on is an up-to-date statement of facts; the one 
thing that each trustee of a corporation in a complementary group 
insists on as a guide to judgment with respect to the policy is an up- 
to-date statement of facts; the one thing that the executive of a great 
private corporation finds indispensable is an up-to-date statement 
of facts. To be useful these must not only be up to date, but the 
many details must be so analyzed and summarized that the share- 
holder, the trustee, the officer may catch at a glance the significant 
changes—the conditions and results to which attention should be 
given. 

The one thing that the citizen (the large shareholder in a group 
of public corporation), the legislator, the officer should insist on is 
an up-to-date statement of facts; one from which the citizen, the 
legislator, executive officer may catch at a glance the significant 
changes—the conditions and results to which attention should be 
given. These statements of facts should be so analyzed and sum- 
marized that the significant relations may be readily grasped not 
only for each corporation but for all. To do this the statements of 
fact should be prepared on common lines. That is, since each cor- 
poration is only a part of a whole which constitutes the government, 
since the powers, duties and responsibilities of each have been 
divided simply for organization reasons, but all have been created to 
serve the common needs of the people, each of the statements of fact 
should represent its part. Ability to state facts on common lines 
depends on the finding of a common basis for classification for each. 
This is found in the common welfare purposes of the government— 
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the part taken by each in the performance of functions prescribed 
for serving common ends. 

Having in mind this basal need of the citizen, the legislator, 
the officer, for complete and up-to-date statement of facts concerning 
the activities of the government, and for having these facts grouped 
according to common activities or functions, it is of interest to note 
how far the American people have provided themselves—how far 
short we have fallen in our public corporate organization as compared 
with private corporate organizations. 


Ignorance of Public Affairs a Menace to Honesty and Efficiency 


An ignorant public is a constant menace to the officer who wishes 
to do his duty. An informed public is the best insurance that a public- 
spirited officer may have against the wiles of the “grafter boss.” 
For lack of exact data public opinion is not cast in an exact mold. 
The “will of the people” is an emotional reaction actuated and con- 
trolled by the “Committee on Rumor.” The ‘‘Committee on 
Rumor” is the convenient tool of selfish interests. This is the 
kind of public opinion which surrounds both citizen and officer. 
This is the background for executive action. The ‘Committee 
on Rumor” is in turn actuated by a selfish group of spoilsmen 
that dominates our institutions, our policies and our politics and 
will continue to do so as long as complete, accurate and prompt 
information is not made available in form which may be readily 
assimilated. Waste and inefficiency in government is the natural 
result of inability on the part of citizens and on the part of officers 
serving them to see the problem of government in perspective and 
to think intelligently about questions which are presented for expres- 
sion of opinion and for action. The loss to the public is not expressed 
by the millions of resources that are directly wasted in the conduct 
of public enterprise but in the indirect results—in failure of the 
government to reach out and control those energies and institutions 
which have been organized for anti-social ends, in the waste of public 
resources resulting from failure to conserve the health, welfare, 
happiness of the individual. The demand for efficiency must go 
farther than to require that the government shall get a dollar for 
every dollar spent; it must constitute a demand that the govern- 
ment is doing the thing most needed, is conserving those ends and 
purposes which can not be adequately reached through private 
undertakings. 
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What ts Involved in being Intelligent about City, State and Nation? 


Broadly speaking, the many agencies which have been organized 
for the promotion of general welfare may be considered as of three 
classes—municipal, state, and national. The need for the coordina- 
tion of municipal, state and national activities is the need for bring- 
ing into effective working relation all of the many parts of the group 
of governing institutions that have been established for the common 
good. It is a need for a more enlightened citizenship as a background 
for more effective service. It is a need for a new kind of civics in 
our schools; a new type of civic organization by means of which 
citizens as citizens outside of the government may be able intelli- 
gently and effectively to co-operate with officials. It is a need for 
a new standard of expressigns for organs of publicity; a need for 
perspective which will enable each citizen to see what are the ends 
and purposes of each great commonwealth, what its complex machin- 
ery for rendering service; it is a need for intelligent consideration 
of the organization, personnel and equipment best adapted to make 
the officer efficient in doing the many kinds of work undertaken by 
the government. Initially, it is a need for more effective means 
whereby both the citizen and officer may have brought before them 
a complete, accurate and prompt statement of facts which will repre- 
sent what is taking place, which will get before the minds of thinking 
individuals such summaries of result as may be brought to the test 
of enlightened judgment. 

Within its field the national government is spending approxi- 
mately one thousand million dollars annually. Cities having a 
population over thirty thousand are spending each year more than 
the national government. Besides these are states, minor cities and 
towns, counties, townships, and other local jurisdictions, each 
organized for general welfare purposes, each of which is spending 
its quota. It is commonly assumed that it is not necessary for the 
alderman, the mayor, the administrative head of a municipality to 
know what is being done by the state and national government, 
what is being done by the various county and other local agencies. 
Similarily it has been assumed that this information would not add 
to the effectiveness of either state or national administration or to 
the intelligence of national or state citizenship. The assumption is 
obviously wrong. How may the congress or the President of the 
United States think about what legislation is needed for the country 
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as a whole; what administrative measures should be taken by the 
federal government looking toward the protection of health, unless 
they may know what the several states and many cities are doing 
to protect the health of citizens within their respective jurisdictions; 
how may each of these many agencies have before them the problem 
of education; how may each of them think about the organization 
which should be provided, what funds should be provided, what 
equipment is necessary, what the administrative requirements in 
order to meet the demands of the people for better education, the 
better training of the young, unless persons charged with responsi- 
bility for controlling the activities of each of these several agencies, 
unless each may know what the other is doing? The necessary 
background for thinking about any of the questions related to govern- 
ment must be: 


Exact information pertaining to the needs of the people. 
Exact data with respect to the manner in which each agency 
is provided for these needs. 


Provisions Made for Obtaining Information About the National 
Government 


If a citizen were to undertake to inform himself about the govern- 
ment of the United States he would have before him a life work. 
Until recently there was no means whereby he might readily ascertain 
how the government was organized.’ There is no one place where 
one can go to find out what the government is doing or what results 
are being obtained. To get even a partial story of activities and 
performances it would be necessary to rummage the libraries and 
records of every department and independent establishment at 
Washington. Even the preparation of a statement of expenditures 
for work would require the analysis and recapitulation of reports 
prepared in pursuance to ninety different acts of congress which 
result in nearly two hundred reports relating to financial matters. 
The hopelessness of the quest further appears when it is found that 
in no two departments and in many instances in no two bureaus 
in the same department is the same classification used. It is there- 
fore quite impossible to get together a statement of expenditures 


1 House Document No. 458, Sixty-second Congress, Second Session, is the first statement 
of the kind. This was prepared by the President’s Commission on Economy and Efficiency as 
of July 17, 1911, it was transmitted to Congress January 17, 1912, and ordered published. 
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which will show the cost of activities for the government as a 
whole. 

The hopelessness of such endeavor and the need for data of a 
kind which will enable one to know what the government is doing 
and what is the cost of each kind of service rendered, led President 
Taft to request each department and office to analyze its expenditures 
for 1911 on a common basis. This will be completed shortly when it 
may be available. Under the supervision of the commission on 
economy and efficiency, each bureau and office was asked to make 
return on a form which would show for each organization unit and 
kind of work: 

1. The character of expenditures, i. ¢., expenditures so classified 

as to show, cost of: 
(a) Administration and other overhead charges. 
(>) Expenses: 
Operation. 
Maintenance. 
(c) Capital outlays (including payment of debt). 
(d) Fixed charges (including pensions, interest, etc.). 
(e) Contingencies and losses. 

2. The method of financing, i. e., appropriation bills and char- 

acter of grants under which expenditures were authorized. 


The data thus obtained has enabled the commission not only 
to bring together the data of expenditures for the government as a 
whole, but to give a complete financial picture of the cost of: 


Work done, expressed in terms of organization. 

Work done, expressed in terms of character of expenditures. 

Work done, expressed in terms of methods of financing. 

Organization expressed in terms of character of expenditures. 

Organization expressed in terms of methods of financing. 

Character of expenditures expressed in terms of methods of 
financing—i. e., the method of financing current expenses, 
capital outlays, fixed charges, ete. 


At the same time a complete analysis was made of appropriations 
for the year 1912 and of estimates for 1913. Such results, if pre- 
sented currently, it is thought will enable members of congress, the 
President and heads of department to have before them the data 
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necessary to the consideration of every question of policy that may 
arise. Also if the accounts are kept in such manner as to bring the 
data before officers currently it is thought that they may be currently 
informed about what is going on, and watch the movements in the 
same manner as would the head of a great private corporation. To 
accomplish this, however, requires that all the accounts and current 
reports of the government be placed on a common basis—a work 
which necessarily will take much time and painstaking care. This 
means that practically every administrative process pertaining to 
the business of the government must be changed so that, instead of 
having a different system or technique in each accounting and dis- 
-bursing office, there will be one general system or technique for the 
service. 


Provisions Made for Obtaining Information About State Government 
and Minor Jurisdictions 


About fifteen years ago a vigorous campaign was begun looking 
toward the better information of citizens and officers in states. 
This has been in a measure successful. In a large number of states, 
commissioners of accounts, public works commissions, state auditors, 
state controllers, and other offices have been created the purpose 
of which is to give intelligent consideration to this need. In 1902, 
the census bureau? made an inquiry that also included the cities, 
the result of which was to bring together this data on common 
lines. Illustration of the practical possibility of establishing a 
uniform classification based on the character of service rendered, 
may be found by reference to this report. 

At the present time the data collected by the bureau of the 
census is of small value, not because it has not been carefully done, 
but because it does not include national expenditures and is not 
up to date. The last analysis of expenditures for states, and counties 
and minor civil subdivisions on common lines is for the year 1902, 
in other words, the information there is ten years old. Since that 
data an annual report has been made for cities but the last published 
report bringing together the data for cities is for the year 1908. 
This is too old to be of use for the purpose of giving to officers or to 
the people a perspective needed for thinking about any question of 
current business. 


? Report on Wealth, Debt and Taxation. 
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Made for Obtaining Information About Municipalities 


At large expense to the national government a staff has been 
maintained for currently collecting the financial statistics of cities 
from original sources. For this purpose the classification of the 


bureau whic 


h was used to tabulate the report of 1902 was much 


modified—the classification adopted by the National Municipal 
League being adopted instead. This provides for classifying expendi- 
tures by character as follows: 


I. Municipal expenditures: 


Ono 


4 
5 
6 


. Expenses (administration, operation and maintenance). 
. Interest. 

. Capital outlays.’ 

. Payments on account of debt.’ 

. Refunds. 

. Sinking fund and other investments.’ 


II. Agency expenditures (county, state, etc.). 
The same data were also classified in such manner as toshow the 
character of service rendered or purpose under the following heads: 
I. General expenses and special service expenses. 


8. 


General government (overhead). 

The protection of life, health and property. 
. Health conservation and sanitation. 

. Highways. 

. Charities, hospitals and corrections. 

. Education. 

Recreation. 

Miscellaneous. 


II. Expenses of municipal service enterprises. 
1. Heat and light systems (for service of city only). 


2 
3 
+ 


. Paving plants. 
. Repair shops. 
. Printing establishments. 


III. Expenses of public service enterprises. 


1 
2 


. Water supply systems. 
. Electric Light and power systems. 


3 The payment of debt and sinking fund installments would be sub-details of capital outlays 
ander the commission classification referred to on p. 30. 
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. Gas supply systems. 

. Markets and public schools. 

. Docks, wharves and landings. 
Cemeteries and crematories. 

. Institutional industries. 

. All other enterprises. 


w 


The outline of general expenses as above set forth is further 
analyzed so as to show the content of each of the classes as for example, 
“general government” is so analyzed as to show: councils and 
legislative officers; chief executive offices, including the mayor’s 
office and executive boards and commissions; finance offices and 
accounts including auditor or controller, treasurer or chamberlain, 
assessment of revenues, collections of revenue, other finance offices 
and accounts; general law offices; elections; courts, including 
general police or municipal, central municipal courts, superior courts, 
prosecuting attorney, sheriff or marshal; and general government 
buildings. 

So too, ‘‘protection of life and property”’ is made to include: 
the police department; militia; fire department; miscellaneous 
inspection; and pounds. ‘Health conservation and sanitation”’ 
is made to include: the health department; quarantine and con- 
tagious disease hospitals; morgue; sewage and sewage disposal; 
street cleaning, and refuse disposal. The general caption “high- 
ways” covers general supervision; general street expenses; street 
pavements, sidewalks; bridges other than toll; snow and ice removal; 
street sprinkling; street lighting and miscellaneous. Under “chari- 
ties, hospitals and corrections” are included: general supervision; 
poor in institutions; out-door poor relief; care of children and mis- 
cellaneous charities; hospitals; insane in institutions; prisons and 
reformatories. Under the caption ‘‘education”’ is placed: general 
administration and expenses; pensions and gratuities; elementary 
day schools; day high schools; normal schools and colleges; night 
schools; schools for special classes; contributions to schools main- 
tained by other civil divisions; contributions to private schools; 
libraries; art galleries, museums. Under the caption ‘‘recreation”’ 
is placed: expenditures for parks and grounds; park police; zoologi- 
cal collections; play grounds; music in parks; trees in streets; 
baths and bathing beaches; celebrations and entertainments. 
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The Obvious Advantage to be Gained Through Coordination 


The fact that these data had been assembled under common 
classification, that the inquiry reached to 159 cities, that it entailed 
the distribution of $1,284,117,012 of expenditures, makes very clear 
that there are no practical difficulties that may not be readily sur- 
mounted. The practicability of adopting uniform categories of 
expenses for national, state and city government, so far as each of 
these might have expenditures of the classes adopted, is also evident 
from the results of the work of the President’s commission. 

Assuming that such a classification were adopted as a basis for 
current accounting and reporting, the utility is obvious. At the 
present time there is no means provided for obtaining these data in 
such form that they may be considered in perspective by congress, 
state legislatures, municipal councils or other policy-determining 
bodies. At the present time the American people are in the dark 
and the officer is laboring under a handicap which can be overcome 
by making available information as a basis for judgment. 

Let us assume that the question of transportation facilities 
is to be considered. No one knows or has the means for finding 
out what transportation facilities are being provided by states, by 
municipalities, by minor subdivisions of states, and what by the 
government. The last report above referred to which provides 
this information for all the agencies other than the national govern- 
ment showed that about one hundred and sixteen millions of dollars 
was spent for highways, of which amount about twenty-three mil- 
lions was spent for lighting, the balance being shown as other highway 
expenditures. This included streets of cities, the expenditures for 
which amounted to about twenty-six millions. The reported amount 
expended for good roads by states, as of that date, was $4,679,976; 
by counties was $28,521,545; by minor civil divisions other than 
cities $34,615,587. Exactly what is comprehended in these expendi- 
tures and what were the expenditures for highways by the national 
government at this time is not known. The analysis which has been 
recently made by the commission shows expenditures by the national 
government for the promotion of transportation facilities as follows: 
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SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES BY THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IN 1911 FOR 
PROMOTION OF TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION OTHER 
THAN POSTAL SERVICE 


Promotion of navigation: 
Providing charts, sailing directions, and the like 


: Engineer Corps, Department of War..... $136,371.16 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of 

Commerce and 883,585.26 

4$1,019,956.42 


Providing, maintaining and improving public 
facilities for navigation: 

Lights, buoys and other aids to navigation— 

Bureau of Lighthouses, Department of 


Commerce and Labor................. $5,582,328.22 
Officers of the Navy assigned to lighthouse 
Officers of the Engineer Corps, War De- 
partment, assigned to lighthouse duty...... 1,230.32 
Inland canals—Engineer Corps, War Department......... 1,646,306 .73 


Rivers and harbors—Engineer Corps, War Department...  31,521,398.10 
Panama Canal— 


Isthmian Canal Commission............. $37,830,278 .93 
Engineer Corps, War Department.......... 51,799.53 
37,882,078.46 
Rescue and relief of vessels in distress and of 
their seamen and passengers— 
Life Saving Service, Treasury Department... $2,398,487.95 
52,414,561.77 
Subsidies to steamship lines—Post Office Department ......... 185,862.46 
Other—International Congresses of Navigation, War De- 


‘This sum does not include expenditures by the Hydrographic Office of the Navy Depart- 
i ment for the preparation of charts and sailing directions for sale and free distribution, as the amount 
of such expenditures has not been separately ascertained. 
| 5 In addition considerable sums are spent by the Revenue Cutter Service, Treasury Depart- 
j ment, for the relief of vessels in distress (roughly estimated at about $1,500,000), but such expen. 
ditures can not be separated from those made by the same servic: for other purposes, 
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Promotion of good road building—Office of Public Roads, De- 

Improvement of railway operation—International Railway Con- 

400.00 


®Construction, operation, and maintenance of telegraph and cable 
lines—Signal Corps and Line of the Army, War Depart- 


Between this data and that which is reported in the last report 
of the census bureau for all jurisdictions other than the national 
government, however, there is a gap of nine years, and there is such 
indefiniteness and lack of detail as to make the picture of very little 
practical use. 

If each of the governmental agencies which has to do with the 
spromotion of transportation facilities were required to adopt a 
common classification and form of report (as the government now 
requires of railroads), legislators, executive officers and the public 
might think and act with some intelligence about questions of policy 
relating to the subject. Having such common classification and com- 
mon form of reporting the annual estimates and statements of expen- 
ditures placed before congress would not only reflect what the 
nation is doing or proposing to do but might also reflect what each 
state and city is doing and what each state and city is proposing to do. 

Let us assume again that the provisions which should be made 
for the protection of public health form a subject which should be in- 
quired into. The ten-years-old report of the bureau of census shows 
a total expenditure by governmental agencies other than the national 
government of $9,460,520. Of this amount about $4,289,825 was 
expended by cities; $1,373,307 by states and territories; $1,898,759 
by counties and $1,098,630 by minor civil divisions. The analysis 
of expenditures for the year 1911 for the national government which 
was made by the commission shows that through these agencies 
$6,132,739.26 were expended for the protectiog of public health 
distributed as follows: 


* These expenditures (for the Washington-Alaska telegraph and cable system) are largely for 
military purposes. 
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SUMMARY OF THE EXPENDITURES OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IN 1911 
FOR PROMOTION AND PROTECTION OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
Research: 
In pathology and medicine— 
Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, 


Treasury Department.................. $152,388.25 
Several international associations, State 


$174,322.85 
In human nutrition—Office of Experiment Stations, Department 


In entomology as affecting public health—Bureau of Ento- 
mology, Department of Agriculture...................64. 2,859.70 


Relief of sick and injured: 
Merchant seamen— 
Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, 


Treasury Department.................. 7$983,773.53 
Hospital at Panama and Cape Town, State 
$984,323.53 
Negroes—Freedmen’s Hospital, Interior Department ....... 139,855.57 


Control and improvement of food, drug, and water supply: 
Control and improvement of production of — 
Meat—Bureau of Animal Industry, Depart- 
Renovated butter—Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, Department of Agriculture.......... 14,116.10 
Market milk—Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture.............. 9,420.23 
Farm and city water—Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture ...... 324.01 


$3,100,838 .25 
Control of traffic in foods and drugs— 
Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agri- 
International Investigation of Opium Evil, 
9,119.15 


770,202.19 


7 Includes unimportant expenditures, not separately ascertained, for medical inspection of 
men of the life saving service and other government establishments, 
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Prevention and eradication of contagious diseases: 
Maintenance of National quarantine—Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service, Trea- 
Preventing spread of epidemics—Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service, Treasury 
307,606 . 37 
Immigrant inspection—Public Health and Mar- 
ine Hospital Service, Treasury Department. . 162,722.83 


This does not include the amount expended by the national 
government for the medical care of commissioned and enlisted men 
in the army, the navy, and the marine corps, which reaches a total of 
$8,035,802.71 in addition. Although there is a gap of nine 
years between the figures shown by the census bureau report for 
cities, states, counties, and other local agencies, by comparison it is 
evident that the national government is one of the large factors in the 
problem of health conservation and necessarily must be. In han- 
dling this problem, however, all officers and the people in their think- 
ing about the work of the government must labor at a disadvantage 
until more definite and up-to-date information is made currently 
available. 

The subject of the administration of justice is a subject of im- 
mediate concern. It is evident that in this the local jurisdictions 
must always be an important factor. The returns by the census 
bureau above referred to show that the cost for courts other than 
federal was $39,934,903. This was distributed as follows: 


Courts of minor civil divisions. 5,165,550 


This does not include the law officers of state and local juris- 
dictions on account of which there were expended $7,196,691. To 
this must be added the cost of federal courts. For the year 1911 the 
analysis shows that the cost of federal courts was $5,036,566. While 


* Not including $6,027,421.51 expended for conducting old soldiers’ and sailors’ homes 
which also maintain hospital wards and dispensaries. 
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the jurisdiction of the federal courts and state courts is established 
by constitutional law, nevertheless, the intimate relation of courts 
to subjects of public welfare is one which would make it of advantage 
at all times to have before the people such data as may indicate 
the operation of courts within the different jurisdictions and one of 
the means of getting to the facts bearing on questions of welfare is 
through financial statements and in consideration of appropriations. 
The fact that one jurisdiction or another is established by constitu- 
tional law is no reason why, if need be, constitutions may not be 
amended and the whole machinery of adjudication changed to 
adapt it best to the protection of the individual. 

What is the expense of law making is one of special interest. 
What does it cost to make our laws, and is the public getting the 
information to which it is entitled? Our ten-year-old data show 
that the cost of legislation other than national was $7,301,063. Of 
this $4,689,914 was the cost of state legislation. The cost of national 
legislation as shown by the recent analysis for 1911 was $11,073,660. 
Assuming that up-to-date current information were at all times 
available and that statements of fact contained such analysis as 
would indicate the cost of various kinds of agencies employed as in 
legislation, such as the cost of special commissions, legislative refer- 
ence bureaus, legislative counsels, salaries of legislators, mileage, etc., 
these facts might have an important bearing on the subject in con- 
stitution making, as well as in statutory organic acts and more 
especially in gaining for measures which are intended to make legis- 
lators more efficient, the popular support required. 

All of the items indicated in outlines of the classification and 
in standard forms of reports should be subjects of primary concern 
to the people—subjects to which the energies of government are 
directed and to which public officers are giving their best thought 
and energy. To become efficient, however, to accomplish such 
results as will gain public support for government enterprise, re- 
quires that there be such an assembling of data as will enable not 
only the various organs of publicity aiid the agencies through which 
public opinion is expressed to keep in touch with live facts of govern- 
ment, but such as will enable persons in position of official respon- 
sibility in the many governmental agencies to come into close 
co-operation; the desideratum would be to enable the national, state 
and municipal agencies to work hand in hand for the welfare of the 


people. 
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EFFICIENCY THROUGH ACCOUNTING 


By A. PRENDERGAST, 
Comptroller of the City of New York. 


Efficiency is applied common sense in any field of human activity 
or endeavor from catching fish to governing a nation. The essential 
quality is and must always be the same. The American Society 
for Promoting Efficiency says: ‘Efficiency is the ratio of result 
obtained relative to the amount of expenditure in obtaining it.” 
This definition describes not efficiency but the measure of efficiency. 
The quality itself cannot become the proprietary possession of a 
group of expert theorists. The word should not be permitted to have 
a technical meaning. 

Efficiency in municipal administration means doing the things 
which the citizens of the municipality want done as well as possible 
at the smallest possible expense. The question of accounting is of 
great import in accomplishing this result, and the statements in this 
article are based upon the experience of the City of New York. 

The best possible system of accounting cannot produce efficient 
administration of municipal affairs. On the other hand, efficient 
administration of municipal affairs is impossible without an adequate 
system of accounting to control municipal operations. The people 
of a community decide for themselves what they want done by their 
government. They tell the men whom they elect to public office 
and these men control the operations of government in such a way 
as to accomplish the things the people want. To enable these men 
to direct the activities of government intelligently and economically, 
it is essential that they should have constantly before them the 
facts and figures bearing upon current operations. It is only through 
proper accounting methods that these facts can be had. 

Under the Greater Jew York Charter the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment constitutes what would ordinarily be termed 
the Board of Directors of the municipal corporation. The comp- 
troller of the city is the fiscal officer of the corporation, and, ex 
officio, the financial adviser of the Board of Estimate. The comp- 
troller is also the chief accountant of the city. Under the charter 
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he prescribes accounting forms for all municipal activities. The 
practical results which have been obtained, and which will be obtained 
from the installation of proper accounting methods, can best be 
illustrated by the consideration of a few of the larger advantages 
which have been brought about within the period of four or five 
years since the City of New York began to give its attention to the 
problem of producing greater efficiency in the government. 

The most important single duty of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment is to prepare the annual tax budget. This budget 
constitutes the plan of operation of the city for the ensuing year, 
and provides the money needed for the maintenance of that plan, 
apportioning the total amount appropriated to the different city 
departments for the carrying out of the almost innumerable functions 
of city government. 

It was not until the year 1909 that any real effort was made 
to obtain a financial control of the expenditures contemplated in 
the budget. Since that time there has been an increasing effort 
and a constant improvement in the accounting methods used to 
obtain this control. The beneficial results of these improved methods 
have been very clearly demonstrated. As far back as 1906 the 
comptroller of the city realized in a measure the inadequacy of the 
information upon which the Board of Estimate was making its 
annual appropriations. He was instrumental in securing an amend- 
ment to the charter, whereby the Bureau of Municipal Investiga- 
tions and Statistics in the Department of Finance was created. 
That bureau is empowered to gather such statistics as may be needed, 
not only in the work of budget making but in all fields of city activity. 
The Bureau of Investigations did its first effective budget making 
work in the year 1907. A partial attempt was made that year to 
show the purpose of each appropriation in the budget. Until that 
time the titles of appropriations had been without meaning and 
money appropriated had been used in many instances for purposes 
other than those covered by the titles of the appropriations. 

In 1908 the Bureau of Investigations tried to obtain from the 
different city departments information upon which the Board of 
Estimate might determine intelligently the amount of money which 
would be required for the maintenance of the departments for the 
following year. It was found almost impossible to get such informa- 
tion. There was no uniformity in the classifications used by the 
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various departments. To remedy the situation a form for depart- 
mental estimates was prepared. This form was designed to elicit 
from each department. the information which was then considered 
necessary. Each’ department was required to give the data of 
classified expenditures for previous years. The facts and figures 
thus collected made it possible for the budget makers to exercise 
for the first time an intelligent judgment in determining the necessity 
of prevjous appropriations and the amounts necessary for 1909 
appropriations for the same purposes. The budget for 1909 was 
the first in the history of the city based upon departmental experi- 
ence. It was also the first budget which gave to the Board of Estimate 
anything approaching a financial control of departmental operations 
for subsequent years. It marked the greatest step forward toward 
efficient administration in the history of the city. 

In order that the city might gain the full advantage of the 
information obtained through this system of accounting, the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment adopted certain rules of procedure. 
These rules have been amended and approved from year to year 
since that time. The rules first adopted were briefly these: 


1. All employees receiving per annum salaries and paid entirely 
out of tax levy funds were shown in schedules giving the title, rate 
of compensation and the number of incumbents. 

2. Employees receiving other than per annum compensation 
were scheduled by title and with a lump sum appropriation for each 
class of labor. 

3. A resolution in the budget limited monthly expenditures 
against appropriations for per annum employees to a monthly rate 
of one-twelfth of the schedule line allowance. 

4. All budget appropriations were given serial code numbers. 

5. A uniform classification of expenditures was adopted as 
far as was possible at that time. 

6. Any change in a schedule of “Salaries’”’ and “Salaries and 
Wages” was forbidden except when authorized by twelve votes of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 


Although the budget for the year 1909 was a great improve- 
ment over those of previous years, it was far from satisfactory, and 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment found it very difficult of 
administration. Strong opposition to the enforcement of the budget 
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resolutions was encountered in the departments. The appropriations 
for salaries and wages fluctuated so widely during the year that 
uniform control was impossible. New forms were designed calling 
for much more elaborate information from the departments than 
that given in the previous forms. Departments were required to 
furnish full data regarding actual pay roll expenditures, monthly, 
semi-monthly and weekly, for a period of eighteen months during 
1908 and 1909, with semi-annual recapitulations ef these expenditures. 

In the budget for 1910 the classification of expenditures for 
salaries and wages was carried out to a considerably greater extent 
than in that of the previous year. The results obtained fully justi- 
fied the extra labor involved in the preparation of the budget. 

Still further improvement was made in the tax budget for 1911. 
The 1910 budget had worked in a fairly satisfactory manner. This 
was especially true of the salary appropriations. Such full informa- 
tion had been before the Board of Estimate on the administration 
of salaries and wages throughout the city departments that it was 
not considered necessary to require the same exhaustive details of 
salary expenditures from the departments for the ensuing year. 
The Board of Estimate and Apportionment had ample information 
regarding the services of all employees that were paid on the annual 
salary basis. 

The most striking advance made in the 1911 budget in the field 
of obtaining information in regard to payment for services was to 
require from all city departments schedules showing expenditures 
in what are known as wage appropriations, that is, pay roll expendi- 
tures for employees paid at other than annual rates. These sched- 
ules show first, each class of labor; second, each rate of compensa- 
tion within each class of labor; and third, the number of days of 
employment. 

The information thus obtained enabled the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment to extend control over wage appropriations. 
In the 1911 budget appropriations were made for wages of em- 
ployees under definite title at a definite rate of compensation, for 
a definite number of working days. This was necessary because 
some employees work every day in the year, some work every day 
except Sundays and holidays, some every day except Sundays, 
holidays and Saturday afternoons, and some for fractional parts of 
the year. Further differentiation was made between regular em- 
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ployees and temporary employees. A rough attempt was made to 
extend the system of control over employees whose compensation 
was paid only partly out of tax levy funds. No uniformity of con- 
trol was attained over this class. 

The principle of restricting monthly expenditures to one-twelfth 
of the total appropriation, which had been established in 1908 over 
annual salary appropriations, was extended to the appropriations 
for wages. The resolutions accompanying the 1911 budget provided: 

1. That no transfers shall be made from appropriations or 
schedules of “Salaries,” or “Salaries, Regular Employees,”’ to any 
other appropriation or schedule than “Salaries,” or ‘Salaries, 
Regular Employees.” 

2. That no transfers shall be made from appropriations or 
schedules of ‘Salaries, Temporary Employees,” to any other appro- 
priation or schedule than “Salaries, Temporary Employees.” 

3. That no transfers shall be made from appropriations or 
schedules of ‘‘Wages, Regular Employees,’’ to any other appropria- 
tion or schedule than ‘‘ Wages, Regular Employees.” 

4. That no transfers shall be made from appropriations or 
schedules of “‘Wages, Temporary Employees,” to any other appro- 
priation or schedule than ‘‘ Wages, Temporary Employees.” 

5. That no transfers shall be made from appropriations or 
schedules of ‘‘Compensation, Temporary Employees,” to any 
other appropriation or schedule than ‘‘Compensation, Temporary 
Employees.” 

6. That no transfers shall be made from any of the appro- 
priations made herein for the various kinds of supplies and con- 
tingencies to any other than to supply or contingency accounts. 

These resolutions had the effect of returning to the general 
fund large balances of appropriations which, under the rules gov- 
erning previous budgets, would have been consumed in the different 
departments during the closing months of the year. 

In the old days it was not unusual, in the event of the existence 
of a surplus in the salary account of a department at the close of 
the year, for favored employees, at salaries ranging from $1,000 to 
$2,500 a year, to be placed upon salaries ranging from $10,000 to 
$25,000 a year for the months of November and December. 

The following quotation from the official records of the Depart- 
ment of Finance may prove of interest. Names are omitted for 
obvious reasons. 
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“December 31, 1895. 
“First Auditor of Accounts: 
“Dear Sir:—The Comptroller has designated and fixed the sal- 
aries of the persons hereinafter mentioned for the month of Decem- 
ber, 1895, at the following amounts: 


(Office designated)............ $1,583.37, or at the rate of $18,500 
a year. (This employee was on a 
salary of $5,000 a year.) 

(Office designated) ............ $625.00, or at the rate of $7,500 a 
year. (This employee was on a 
salary of $2,500 a year.)”’ 


Many other employees are mentioned by name, with sub- 
stantial increases in salaries, for the month of December. Until 
the adoption of the schedule system there was no check against 
this form of favoritism shown to employees in all city departments. 

Another very important feature of the 1911 budyet was that it 
included no appropriations for any position or grade of position not 
established according to law under Section 56 of the Greater New 
York Charter. Section 56 provides the method by which positions 
in the city service and salaries for these positions are established. 
Recommendations are made by the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment and the positions and salaries fixed by the Board of Aldermen. 
Up to this time hundreds of positions had been occupied and the 
incumbents had drawn salaries, although the positions had no legal 
existence. 

In the making of the tax budget for 1912 the Board of Estimate 
preserved all that was good in the previous budgets and endeavored 
to accomplish two very important objects that had not been attained 
by the previous budgets. These objects were: 


1. To complete the schedulizing of all employees of the City of 
New York, regardless of the funds from which they were paid, 
whether entirely from the tax levy, or partly from corporate stock, 
special and trust fund, or revenue bond fund, or entirely from all 
or any of these sources. 

2. To extend to appropriations for supplies and materials the 
same system of accounting control which had proved so effective 
in the salary and wage appropriations. 
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Analytical information similar in character to that previously 
required regarding salaries and wages was required from the depart- 
ments in regard to previous expenditures for supplies and materials. 
The results achieved almost entirely through improved accounting 
methods, as applied to budget making by the Board of Estimate, 
during the period from 1909 to 1912, inclusive, may be set down as 
follows: 


1. Complete control over every employee paid out of city 
funds, regardless of whether they are derived from taxes, corporate 
stock proceeds, or other sources. This is accomplished by schedules 
for all salary and wage accounts. 

2. Complete control over all appropriations for supplies, ma- 
terials, contingencies and other purposes besides personal service. 

3. A clear and definite statement of the purpose of each appro- 
priation in the budget. 

4. Prevention of the use of the appropriation for any purpose 
other than that for which the appropriation was originally made. 

5. Prevention of the use of corporate stock proceeds for the 
expenses of administration, operation and maintenance. 

6. Prevention of the old practice of decreasing the number of 
employees and using the amounts released by such decreases to 
increase salaries or wages of other favorite employees. 

7. Prevention of the old practice of wasting balances at the 
end of the year, instead of leaving these balances to be transferred 
to the general fund. 

8. Prevention of the practice of using up all the appropriation 
in the first few months of the year, thereby necessitating the issue 
of revenue bonds for purposes fully cared for in the original budget 
appropriation. 

9. Prevention of a violation of the law which provides that 
no obligation shall be incurred beyond the amount of the available 
appropriations. 

10. Prevention of the practice of impairing the efficiency of 
funds by running at a low rate of expenditure for several months 
of the year to save money to raise salaries and increase the force 
for the last month of the year with the object of forcing the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment to make up the next year’s budget 
on the basis of these abnormal increases. 
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11. The elimination of the theory that all appropriations were 
to be regarded by the department heads as their personal property, 
to be used as they pleased. 

12. A uniform classification of appropriation accounts with a 
view to making the audit of pay rolls and vouchers easy and effective. 

13. Abolishment of the old practice of paying large salaries 
to political favorites out of corporate stock appropriations, which 
hitherto were unscheduled. 

14. Prevention of the employment of any person payable out 
of the city’s funds without the express approval of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment in the form of a salary or wage schedule. 

15. Abolishment of the practice of employing persons in posi- 
tions not legally established, as required by Section 56 of the Greater 
New York Charter. 


In addition to the great improvement in the public service which 
has taken place during the period mentioned, it is significant that, 
for the year 1908, before the schedule regulations of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment went into effect, the accrued balances 
of salary and wage appropriations returned to the general fund 
for the reduction of taxation, amounted to $314,760.76. For 1909, 
when there was an enforcement of partial regulations, there was 
teturned to the general fund, from the same source, $1,081,748.34. 
For the year 1910, when the regulations governing salaries and wages 
had become fully operative, there was returned from this source to 
the general fund, $1,958,730.67. When the budget for 1911 was 
prepared the schedule plan had demonstrated that economies could 
be effected. It was determined to reduce the budget and the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment adopted a resolution calling upon 
all city departments to reduce the estimates of the previous year 
by ten per cent. In some of the departments this reduction was 
effected. As a result of the resolution, however, a large cut was 
made in the salary appropriations for most of the departments. 
Because of this fact, and the fuller information in the possession of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, when the budget was 
made, salary accruals returned to the general fund from 1911 appro- 
priations amounted to less than the previous year. The total was 
$1,391,185.26. 

The foregoing plan has proved so successful that similar sched- 
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ules are now being adopted for every corporate stock fund, special 
revenue bond fund, or special and trust fund. In this way the con- 
trol of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment over salary and 
wage expenditures is complete. 

The next step will be a full inquiry into the nature and quality 
of services given by city employees in the various departments and 
offices, with the purpose of establishing standard rates of payment 
for similar quality and quantity of work in all departments. The 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment has already appointed a com- 
mittee to carry out this inquiry. 

The ultimate purpose of the Board of Estimate to establish 
accounting control through the schedule and cost system over all 
current expenditures of city money, is in the way toward early 
realization. 

In all probability the budget for next year will be accompanied 
by a cross reference complementary budget, which will set forth 
the expenditures of the city by functions, that is, the respective 
amounts to be spent for public health, education, safety, etc. 

Among the duties of the Board of Estimate, second only in 
importance to the making of the annual tax budget, is the spending 
of the money of the city for permanent improvements. Money 
spent for the permanent improvement of the city is obtained by 
the sale of long-time securities known as corporate stock. Authority 
for such expenditures can be given only by the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment and the Board of Aldermen. In 1910, the first 
year of the present administration in New York City, the Board of 
Estimate determined upon a fixed policy of treating such expendi- 
tures in a manner as closely similar to that employed in the making 
of the annual tax budget as the nature of the case would permit. 
It resolved upon the adoption of an annual ‘‘ corporate stock budget.” 

In previous years authorizations of corporate stock, carryingy, 
many millions of dollars, were made for unnecessary purposes, 
Since the adoption of the budget system of dealing with authorigza- 
tions, the Board has applied the same analytical methods of* testing 
the applications of the different departments and offices as it uses 
in preparing the tax budget. It is now the practice to authorize 
corporate stock for specific improvements only and to limit the 
amount of each authorization. Whenever possible, the appropria- 
tion is segregated into amounts to be used for the parts of the general 
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authorizations for the sale of corporate stock, with the result that 
the authorizations of many millions of dollars have been rescinded, 
the purposes for which they were granted being regarded as unneces- 
| sary or unwise. 
ti The Board of Estimate requires that all plans, specifications, 
i estimates of cost and contracts for work payable out of corporate 
if stock shall be approved by the Board of Estimate upon the recom- 
, mendation of the comptroller. This form of accounting control 
has already resulted in the saving of many hundreds of thousands 
i of dollars during the brief period it has been in operation. This 
Ae scrutiny by the Board of Estimate of the method of expending money 
! derived from the sale of corporate stock has resulted in a general 
demand for the adoption of standard plans wherever such standard 
) plans are applicable. Standard contract forms are already in use 
| in the employment of architects by the city for the purchase of coal 
Fi and forage. Similar forms of contracts in other fields are in process 


f | work to be done. A very careful analysis has been made of existing 


of preparation. 

The consideration of the application of analytical accounting 
Tih methods to the purchase of supplies is the basis for the work now 
aia being done under the direction of the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment by the Committee on the Standardization of Supplies. 
| In one aspect this effort to standardize supplies and establish 
Ne purchases on a schedule cost basis is properly to be considered a form 
i of accounting. Its essential quality is adequate accounting control. 

The general subject of standardization and codification of sup- 
plies is, however, so large in its scope that it cannot be treated satis- 
factorily in an article of this character. New York City spends 
annually for supplies between twenty millions and twenty-five 
millions of dollars. The list of articles now under consideration by 
the Committee on the Standardization of Supplies comprises more 
than fifty thousand line items. Standard specifications for about 
; one-third of these articles have already been prepared. 
f d In order to supplement the work done by the Board of Estimate 
! and Apportionment in the matter of appropriations, it is necessary 
that there should be available at all times a current report, which 
f shall show as clearly and succinctly as possible what is being done 
| from day to day with the city money. The effort to provide such 
| a report has taken concrete shape in the installation of the so-called 
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new accounting system. The first purpose of this system is to give 
accurate periodical information to the city authorities, through the 
comptroller’s office, regarding all financial transactions of the city 
government. The second purpose is to provide a means of prevent- 
ing illegal or improper expenditure of the city money. Every large 
corporation and business house has a similar system of accounting 
control, modified by the difference in the character of its transactions. 
Experience has shown that, in the larger and more complex business 
affairs, such an accounting control is absolutely essential to efficiency. 
When the accounting system is fully installed in all the city depart- 
ments, uniform methods of recording transactions and of reporting 
them will be in force throughout the city; through the establishment 
of stores and expense accounts now in process of formulation and 
installation, figures will be instantly available, showing the actual 
expenses of all classes of service and all classes of supplies. 

As a necessary preliminary for the establishment of correct 
opening balances in the city’s new general ledger covering the 
fifteen thousand accounts on the books of the Department of 
Finance, a reconciliation was undertaken of the records in that 
Department with thosein the one hundred and thirty outside depart- 
ments, bureaus and offices. Already this has resultedin the transfer 
of almost ten millions of dollars to the general fund for the reduc- 
tion of taxation. 

That amount was found in open appropriation and fund ac- 
counts not needed for the liquidation of liabilities for maintenance 
and operation in the years for which the appropriations were ori- 
ginally made. In consequence, the 1912 tax rate is about twelve 
cents lower on the one hundred dollars of valuation than it other- 
wise would have been. The writing off of these unencumbered 
balances, which had been deferred for about twelve years, prin- 
.cipally because of the inertia of the past administrations, had also 
resulted in removing from the books of the city over five thousand 
inactive accounts, thus reducing the amount of accounting and 
reporting necessary to be done in connection with these accounts. 

A current reconciliation has now been installed based upon 
the monthly checking of the accounts in the administrative depart- 
ments with the controlling accounts in the Department of Finance. 

Much has been said and written, especially in very recent 
times, regarding the value of the periodical balance sheet. The 
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purpose of the balance sheet is to set forth the financial condition of 
a business enterprise or a municipal corporation at a given date. 
It is a statement of assets and liabilities. In the case of the muni- 
cipality the resultant balance would show at any time the condition 
of the public trust with respect to its current assets and liabilities, 


and would indicate whether there was a surplus available for lessen- 


ing a succeeding year’s tax levy, or a deficiency which would have 
to be provided for. Such a balance sheet will be one of the prin- 
cipal features of the general ledger now being set up in the Depart- 
ment of Finance of New York City. 

The general ledger will be at the same time a periodical report 
of all the financial transactions of the city and a proof of the full 
accounting control over those transactions. 

It is equally important that there shall be periodical statements 
of revenue and expense correlated with receipt of revenue and dis- 
bursement of authorized expenditure. Such a statement should 
include elements which do not appear on the balance sheet, such 
elements as moneys borrowed on short time loans to meet current 
administrative expense, the amounts collected from various sources, 
and the like. 

The difference between accounting as a factor in efficiency, 
without a study of the conditions under which the accounts are to 
be operative, as compared with the results which are obtained by 
a method separate from accounting, is shown in my experience 
with the disbursement side of the audit in the Department of Finance. 

The new form of accounting has been in operation in that office 
for two years. Under the organization which prevailed six months 
ago, the average interval from the presentation of a voucher for 
payment until the warrant in liquidation of that voucher was ready, 
approximated nine days. Without any change in the system of 
accounts or in the personnel of the force, but by a rearrangement 
of the work and the introduction of one or two simple labor saving 
devices, I feel sure that within the next six months we will be able 
to pay a majority of the city’s claims within three days, and most 
of them within five days of their receipt in the hands of the Auditor 
of Disbursements of the Department of Finance. 

I found, for instance, that the auditors were using three-quarters 
of their time, not in the work of audit, but in making calculations 
and extensions and in writing warrants. Without increasing the 
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clerical force in the audit room, I rearranged the work so that one 
staff of clerks did nothing but write warrants, another staff devoted 
themselves exclusively to calculations and extensions, leaving to 
the auditor the work properly belonging to his title. Two results 
were accomplished at once by this change. First, all the work in 
the audit room was cleared in a day, where heretofore vouchers 
would be delayed two or three days. Second, the proper segregation 
of the work showed that the audit could easily be done by ten 
auditors, where sixteen auditors had heretofore been used, and the 
actual number of hours available for audit by these ten auditors is 
considerably more than the sixteen auditors could devote to audit 
under the old system. Six men are now employed in writing the 
warrants, under the segregation previously referred to. Two type- 
writing operators are now wholly engaged in writing warrant sched- 
ules. I have in mind the use of a typewriting machine which will 
permit the two typewriting operators to write the warrants at the 
same time the schedules are written. Thus the six men now engaged 
in writing warrants will be released for other work in the depart- 
ment, and the department work at the same time expedited. 

In the room of the Auditor of Disbursements, the vouchers, 
when received, had to pass from hand to hand among the account- 
ants for a whole day before they were finally registered and ready 
for inspection, or for the engineers or for the audit. My labor saving 
device here is a set of three typewriting machines, the operators of 
which will transcribe from the vouchers, when received, all the neces- 
sary accounting information on slips in quadruplicate, which will 
be distributed to the various accountants, thereby allowing the 
voucher to progress at once for the further steps in audit instead of 
being delayed for a day as at present. In addition, a proof will be 
set up on one of the machines which will prove the accuracy of the 
registration, also give us our daily proof and prepare our fund report 
for the general ledger. This proof and reporting now takes the time 
of six men. Three typewriting operators will do that work, besides 
cutting off practically one day from the time of audit and also largely 
increasing the efficiency of all clerks working on our accounts. 

The clerks working on accounts heretofore have posted from the 
vouchers, carrying them from book to book. Sometimes three or 
four men would be waiting their turn to make their postings in a 
given book. By the use of the posting slips a set of books may be 
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assigned to one man who will make all the entries in those books 
without the former confusion and waste of time. A posting clerk, 
under this system, should easily do twice more work than under 
the system previously in use. 
In order to obtain efficiency through accounting, it is necessary . ' 
to introduce recording methods that will reflect accurately the con- 
ditions of a municipal or private business. It is equally important 
to conduct the accounting in a manner that will secure from each 
person whose services are used, the largest posssible product of in- 
telligent labor, and, whenever possible, to introduce such mechanical 
elements as will insure speedy work and a conservation of human 
activity. 
Accounting control such as that now being established in the 
City of New York, such as that which the United States Govern- 
ment on an even larger scale is attempting to establish in Washington, 
can never produce efficiency in government. It cannot furnish the 
elements of intelligence and energy which are the essentials of effi- 
ciency. It can and does, however, expose inefficiency, guard against ' 
dishonesty and clear the way for efficiency. 
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RESULTS OBTAINABLE THROUGH REORGANIZATION 
OF ACCOUNTING METHODS 


By B. J. Taussie, 
Comptroller of the City of St. Louis. 


To the citizen who has occasion to deal with a municipal de- 
partment, the administrative procedure to which he must conform 
appears unnecessarily complex. This impression is shared by the 
municipal official newly elected to office, who is at once confronted 
with obstacles in the way of his desire to administer his office as he 
would administer a private enterprise. 

There are necessarily many causes which contribute to this 
condition of affairs. They will not be considered here, for there 
is no need to demonstrate the obvious. It is sufficient to say that 
municipal procedure of to-day is the result of an attempt to conform 
to the requirements of the law on the one hand and on the other to 
the practical necessity of getting work done. That it has been 
necessary to do this work through the agency of men appointed for 
other reasons than business efficiency, affords sufficient explanation 
of the situation which must be met by those who are concerned with 
the introduction of business methods in the conduct of municipal 
affairs. In the same connection, however, it is but fair to recognize 
that the lack of effective civil service provis‘ons and the consequent 
insecure tenure of office are important contributing causes to the 
situation. 

The problem has been approached from various viewpoints. 
The favored method has been that of what is termed “charter- 
revision.”” The results have usually been disappointing, because in 
most cases changes in charters have been made without adequate 
consideration of existing organization and procedure, which, what- 
ever its defects, furnishes the essential evidence of the real needs 
of the situation. It is only natural that his should be so. We 
must clearly recognize the fact that law, as enacted by the legis- 
lative bodies and expounded by the courts, is frequently a pace 
behind the practical requirements of business, whether private or 
public. ‘Trade customs” are evolved from the necessities of busi- 
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ness, and after their worth has been demonstrated in practice, legis- 
latures will adopt them, and eventually the courts will sanction 
them. Existing procedure, like trade custom, affords the logical 
point of approach for the person who is concerned with the reorgan- 
ization of municipal procedure or the revision of charters, although, 
like trade custom, it may be used as a cloak for those who are vio- 
lating either statutory requirements or adopted standards of busi- 
ness morality. In short, we must first make a diagnosis; determine 
what is being done, how it is done, and who does it, and consider the 
facts thus disclosed in their relation to legal requirements. The 
result will inevitably show that, while the procedure itself is defec- 
tive when compared with the standards of private business, its 
shortcomings are partly due to inappropriate or antiquated legal 
requirements. With these facts as a basis, we may then propose 
a remedy with the conviction that our plan of reorganization must 
stand the test of practical working, since it has been based upon a 
thorough knowledge of practical needs; and, it matters not whether 
the proposed remedy contemplates reorganization of administrative 
or accounting methods merely, or charter revision involving changes 
in organization or in the nature and distribution of authority and 
responsibility. 

It should be stated at the outset that a reorganization of ac- 
counting methods of a municipality is not merely an attempt to 
reform the city’s system of bookkeeping. Accounting cannot be 
considered apart from organization, administration and performance. 
In order that the evidence shown by accounts may be properly 
interpreted, there must be means of determining standards of merit 
in goods and services, and there should be provision for certification 
and approval by responsible officials, based, if necessary, upon 


similar endorsement by responsible agents who know the facts in 


each particular case, and are qualified to pass judgment upon them. 

It should be said, also, that the reorganization of municipal 
accounts is attended with difficulties which do not arise in reorganiz- 
ing the work of private corporations. After a practical system has 
been devised, there is likgly to be more or less difficulty in obtaining 
legal authority to effect changes in organization and in the distri- 
bution of functions as between related departments. There is cer- 
tain to be opposition among the municipal employees who are re- 
quired to conform to the provisions of any new system. The exist- 
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ing procedure in many cases represents the response of legislative 
bodies to appeals to some personal interests. The resistance to a 
change of method, therefore, is frequently inspired by the fear that 
the information procured by a new system would reflect on the 
integrity or efficiency of the managers. The system devised for a 
municipality, as well as that for a private corporatidn, though the 
object may be stated in the reverse order of importance, should be 
knave proof as well as fool proof. 

Not a little of the confusion which exists in municipal account- 
ing is due to the fact that there has been no single point of view from 
which the subject might be approached. It is true that we have 
had chief accounting officials with more or less authority to prescribe 
forms and methods, but “conflicting systems” have been allowed 
to develop in the various branches or departments. The chief ac- 
counting official has been dominated by the necessity of conforming 
to law and of accounting for the disbursements of the appropriation 
funds, with too little concern as to the manner in which appropria- 
tions are made, and as to the evidence upon which disbursements 
are made. 

The heads of administrative departments have not been con- 
cerned with the form of the ordinances of appropriation, nor with 
the preparation and submission of evidence necessary as a basis for 
audit, except as this was necessary to relieve them of responsibility 
for the handling of funds. Their chief interest has been, and is, 
technical, and as a result their systems of procedure tend to reflect 
such facts as are thought to be of greater service in the particular 
department. 

The public, however, is concerned chiefly with public service 
in relation to cost. 

Recognizing the necessity of presenting statements of services 
in relation to cost, the municipal accountant is adopting actual ac- 
counting methods; employing accounts which represent ‘‘revenues”’ 
and ‘‘costs.”. This marks a departure from the traditional muni- 
cipal method of accounting primarily for ‘receipts’ and “ disburse- 
ments.’’ The cost basis will serve the interests of the administrative 
official. It will also enable the chief accounting officer to compare 
costs as between various departments. With statements present- 
ing such data, department heads will be better prepared to approach 
the appropriating body and defend their budgetary estimates. This 
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would make it possible for the appropriating body to challenge 
specific items, not with reference to the corresponding items in the 
budget of the previous year, but with the corresponding item in other 
departments where similar services are performed. This method 
makes every item subject to challenge upon the basis of fact, and an 
item once allowed may not be necessarily continued simply because 
of the sanction of tradition. In other words, the cost basis puts the 
burden of proof upon the official submitting the estimate and not 
upon the member of the appropriating authority who wishes to chal- 
lenge an estimate. It is not difficult for anyone familiar with the 
budgetary method to recall instances where questionable items have 
been passed by without challenge simply because the information 
necessary to raise the question on that particular point was not 
available. Cost basis requires presentation of estimates upon the 
basis of results rather than upon the basis of expenditures, thus 
providing a test of efficiency. 

To measure the efficiency of services, adequate time reports 
with proper certification and approval are required. Forms of this 
kind put a check upon one of the greatest causes of waste and set 
up standards of labor and efficiency which automatically separate 
the workers from those who cannot or will not perform the service 
due, demanded and paid for. However, in the introduction of such 
records care must be exercised not to require reports in such detail 
from employees engaged in general duties so that the required state- 
ment of their work would become more irksome to them than its 
actual performance. While gross extravagance has existed in the 
employment of ordinary common labor on city work, and it is im- 
perative that the actual service rendered by the large number of 


employees of that class should be reported, this should be through 


the medium of group or gang reports, submitted by overseers who can 
testify thereto of their own knowledge, instead of requiring the 
laborers to prepare reports. Individual reports cannot be secured 
in these cases for the reason that the mere mechanical act of writing 
is more of an effort to the ordinary workman than his usual form 
of manual labor. The detailed reports should be assembled in work- 
records which can be brought into agreement with pay rolls, and 
which can be made to furnish the essential information required for 
effective administration. 

The fact that city property has been subject on occasions to 
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surreptitious abstractions demands a controlled property inventory 
which establishes responsibility for its care. A few years ago, a 
city set of standard weights and measures disappeared in the re- 
moval of an office from one side of the city hall to another. In 
that same city a dredge was stolen from the water front, and it was 
only after a considerable period that the fact became known. In 
the case of materials and supplies, and work performed for the city 
by others than those in the municipal service, the requirement of 
acceptable evidence of delivery of specified quality and quantity, 
eliminates a large part of the waste in the purchasing end of the 
city’s business. That it discourages fraud and collusion goes with- 
out saying. Stores accounts and reports of materials used are the 
natural sequences to the purchase records, and complete the data 
required to determine the economy of purchases. The important 
fact remains that the data of true costs are generally lacking in 
municipal accounting. Pending the introduction of a comprehensive 
cost system, it is necessary, in order to exercise judgment regarding 
current requirements, to take advantage of the information con- 
tained in the appropriation accounts, because these accounts can be 
analyzed, revised, and uniformly classified much more expeditiously 
than a cost system can be fully installed in an organization where 
there exist the limitations of the personal element already referred to. 

The difficulty of transacting private business with the city is 
generally recognized. An applicant for a permit to do a certain 
kind of work which is to be supervised by representatives of the city, 
or for which a fee is required, should not be delayed unnecessarily 
by the details of procedure. The filing of applications and securing 
of permits for the several classes of building, sewer, street, or other 
work to be performed by private individuals can be expedited by 
centralizing these functions. Fees, licenses, or charges for muni- 
cipal service frequently accrue in such a manner that the determina- 
tion of the amount of a charge rests largely with the individual who 
must record and report it. Detailed audit of the accounts would 
eventually disclose inaccuracies or fraud in such a case, but, as a 
current safeguard, financial stationery should be used for the value 
of which individuals can be held definitely responsible. The financial 
stationery which has been used by the City of St. Louis in the billing 
of property taxes has been under fair control. The introduction of 
distinctive municipal stationery and the simultaneous registering 
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and billing of taxes will afford complete control over this class of 
revenue, and will facilitate the service to the public. In the matter 
of water licenses, as the term is used in St. Louis, the various rates 
and methods established by ordinance would require an unwieldy 
plan and an extraordinarily large force in an effort to estabHsh the 
same kind of proof.in the aggregate which could be used if there 
were but one or even a few different rates. The plan which has 
been adopted, however, contains the assurance of a complete ac- 
counting for the total amount charged either through collections or 
through satisfactorily approved rebates. Variations in the revenue 
are easily determined, and the clerk of each collection district can 
be held responsible for the value of the licenses until payment thereof 
has been received by cashiers. The plan provides also for the prep- 
aration at one writing of the several documents which are required 
for issue to the public and for accounting purposes. 

In fact, in establishing the methods relating to all of the revenues 
of the city, as well as those relating to the expenditures, there has 
been in mind the necessity for a procedure which would not only 
establish individual responsibility and verify the correctness of the 
financial returns and the reports made by the officials of depart- 
ments, but would tend in every way possible to facilitate the public’s 
transaction of business with the city. Methods based on the con- 
venience of the clerks of a department must give way to those de- 
signed first to make it easier for the people to transact their business 
and in less time. For instance, the water licenses referred to should 
be prepared in advance of the time when the consumer calls to make 
his payment of the assessment, not while he stands around waiting 
for it. Instead of being a matter of half an hour, it should be one 
of two or three minutes at most. Instead of each of several window 
clerks having to perform all the functions necessary to assessing 
the tax, making out a license, and running a ledger, the several duties 
should be performed by clerks assigned to a particular operation only. 

Uniformity in accounting methods and documents, as between 
departments, facilitates comparisons of revenue as well as of costs 
of like or similar services. As an administrative by-product, it 
makes it possible to shift employees from task to task, or even from 
department to department without loss of effort. That puts the 
emphasis upon that sort of procedure which is based upon present 
needs rather than the memory of past methods. Under the new 
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system, the ‘‘old man with a memory” gives way to the man of 
any age who can follow instructions. 

The authority for the work of reorganization which we are 
now conducting in St. Louis was contained in a special ordinance 
passed by our municipal assembly early last year. However, the 
business administration of cities has been attracting so much at- 
tention and there is such a demand for those qualified to render the 
kind of service necessary that we were unable to commence revision 
until late in the year. It was necessary to secure men not only 
equipped as accountants, but as municipal experts. From the out- 
set we have had the hearty co-operation of the mayor and most of 
the administrative heads of departments. 

Care is being exercised to guard against creating such a cumber- 
some or elaborate method that a large expenditure of funds would 
be required to operate it. In certain respects reorganization has 
been somewhat a slow process through the necessity of taking care 
of current affairs under old methods. The detailed inquiry demanded 
by conditions disclosed in our original general investigation of de- 
partmental methods has been another cause for diverting services 
which it would have been preferable to keep strictly employed on 
constructive work. 

Much of the material which is accumulated in the progress of 
the work at this time will be of value for future comparisons. There 
is undoubtedly a considerable improvement in present efficiency 
which cannot be measured in specific terms, but is due to the moral 
effect of the knowledge that such an examination and study of 
present conditions is now in progress. 


THE APPLICATION TO A MUNICIPALITY OF MODERN 
METHODS OF ACCOUNTING AND REPORTING 


By Joun M. Watton, 
City Controller of Philadelphia. 


Some time ago a prominent banker, while discussing with me 
a prospective bond issue for the City of Philadelphia, asked if a state- 
ment could be had of the city’s financial condition and the results 
of its operation. I showed him our annual and other reports giving 
receipts, expenditures and indebtedness, but he intimated that 
he wanted to see more than this; that he wanted to know what the 
city owned as well as what it owed; the results of its operations each 
year; the distribution of expenditures between permanent improve- 
ments and current expenses. Much the same questions, in varied 
form, have been put to me a number of times in the last few years and 
to such an extent that I determined in 1910 to have prepared an 
inventory of the city’s permanent properties as the first step in plac- 
ing the accounts of the city upon an asset and liability, revenue and 
expense, and fund basis. 

The inventory was taken by the several departments and bu- 
reaus of the city and county in November and December, 1910. 
The unaudited total of the inventory as shown in the balance sheets 
at December 31, 1910, amounted to $250,351,352.63. The audit 
of the property inventory which included the taking up of properties 
not included in the original inventory resulted in a net increase of 
$11,056,796.91 in the cost value of the unaudited inventory, while 
the acquisition of lands, structures, non-structural improvements 
and equipment during the year 1911 amounted to $9,506,408.55, 
leaving the property account at December 31, 1911, amounting to 
$270,914,558.09. All property was taken up at cost. In some few 
cases, where properties were originally returned at an estimated 
present value instead of at cost, this method resulted in a consider- 
able reduction in the audited figures. 

The audit of the inventories was made to ascertain: (1) that 
they had been made by responsible officials and that titles, dates 
and signatures were correct; (2) that all city property of a permanent 
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nature had been included and that property not of a permanent 
nature had been excluded; (3) that duplication of properties or 
entries in error did not exist; (4) that all property was correctly 
described and classified and that clerical inaccuracies did not exist; 
(5) that original cost values, as shown, were accurate; and (6) that 
present values had been established with due regard to depreciation 
and obsolescence. 

In determining whether all real estate and improvements had 
been reported, and to eliminate duplications and other errors of 
entry, the co-operation of the Board of Revision of Taxes, and the 
Bureau of Surveys of the Department of Public Works was obtained. 
In arriving at an adequate reserve for depreciation of permanent 
properties, the assessed values of assessable property as determined 
by the Board of Revision of Taxes was taken as being their present 
value. On all other structures and equipment, a reserve, based on 
their estimated life, was calculated. It is believed that the reserve 
for depreciation account will be of increasing importance as time 
goes on and more accurate data are collected bearing upon the varying 
rates of depreciation upon property. When rates of depreciation 
have been accurately determined, they form the most accurate basis 
for appropriations for the repair and replacement of property result- 
ing from wear and tear and obsolescence. 

An analysis of expenditures by funds (general, loan and park) 
was begun as of January 1, 1911, in order to distinguish between 
expenditures for expense and expenditures for capital outlays (land, 
buildings, non-structural improvements and equipment) and to 
determine the relative use of loan moneys for expenses and general 
fund moneys for permanent improvements. In 1911, the net use 
of general fund moneys for permanent improvements was $1,184,- 
954.14. This analysis of expenditures furnishes currently and in 
detail the acquisition of permanent properties so that the records 
of the city controller’s office may show at all times of what the city 
is possessed. A property ledger contains in several hundred accounts 
the details that show the cost value of each class and sub-class of 
property. A property record contains the respective amounts of 
property by cost value chargeable to each department and bureau. 

The analysis of expenditures is a first step toward the determi- 
nation of cost of operation. This is a new departure in municipal 
accounting, it being thought in the past that exhibits of the cash 
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receipts and expenditures of the government were sufficient to en- 
lighten taxpayers as to the results of operation of their municipal 
governments. If comparison is made between the latest reports of 
any of our well organized and managed railroads and industrial cor- 
porations and the reports of the same companies going back a period 
of, say thirty years, an investigator is astonished at the wealth of 
detail data bearing upon the cost of operation of each department 
and division of the enterprise that has been developed in the later 
reports. Revenues are also set forth in great detail. The cash 
statement of receipts and expenditures is rarely if ever seen in modern 
corporation accounting. I am convinced that in order to operate 
public business as private business is operated, and that apparently 
is the natural evolution that may be expected from the conditions of 
to-day, it is necessary to develop a system of accounting and report- 
ing that will show year after year for comparative purposes and for 
efficiency tests the results of municipal operations. 

In working toward this end the analysis of expenditures was 
commenced, which in addition to developing the facts as above stated, 
furnishes a secondary analysis by objects along the lines laid down 
by President Taft's Commission on Economy and Efficiency. Pre- 
viously, only the classification by appropriation items for each de- 
partment was available which made difficult if not impossible com- 
parisons between departments and bureaus with a view to efficiency. 

In order to establish and control the asset and liability, revenue 
and expense and fund system of accounting a general ledger was 
opened as of January 1, 1911, This ledger is designed to contain in 
summary form the accounts necessary to produce a set of financial 
statements showing the financial condition of the city, the condition 
of its several funds, and the results of operations for a given period, 
let us say a month, a quarter, or a year. A summary consolidated 
balance sheet as of December 31, 1911, is here exhibited. Many of 
these accounts in the general ledger control detailed ledgers such as 
the property, taxes receivable, water rents receivable, miscellaneous 
accounts receivable, appropriation and contract ledgers. The 
purpose of the detail ledgers is to show the condition of each of a 
large class of accounts that are represented by one controlling account 
in the general ledger. Thus arranged, the detail ledgers may be 
proven periodically to their respective controlling accounts in the 
general ledger by means of a trial balance. 
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CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Summary Consolidated Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1911, Showing Assets 
Liabilities, Appropriations and Reserves. 


General Capital Sinking | Special 
rust 
Account. Account. Fund. 
tail see a | tail see Ex- tail see Ex- ‘otal. 
hibit “B,” op-| hibit “C,” op- | FOr Ieee | hibit “D,” op- 
posite 14, | posite 16, hibit “C,” posite page 18, 
and Exhi bit | and Exhibit page 1, and xhibit 
“E,” opposite | “E,” opposite | Posite “E,” opposite 
page 20. page 20. | page 20, 
ASSETS 
$5,858,436 38 $15,494,649 68 $123,197 02 $86,550 48 $21,562,833 56 
Amountsdue to City—Accounts receiv- } | 
Investments (City 14,050,642 94 321,182 35 14,371,825 29 
Land, buildings, equipment ‘and other | 
permanent improvements Ries 270, 0,914,558 270,914,558 09 


Total asnets | $9,079,200 19, $287, 952,707 7, $14,173,839 96, $407, 732 83 $311,613,480 75 
LIABILITIES | | | 
Bills and payrolls audited............ $2,099,926 80 $423 98 $2,724,555 08 
Warrants payable................... 626,991 57) 638,955 62 
Total liabilities... ieGhbbnekeawia | $3,949,059 70 $111,472,468 35. $30,934 72 $19,297 38 $115,471,760 15 
Excess of assets over liabilities........ | 5,130,140 49 176,480,239 42, 14,142,905 24 388,435 45 196,141,720 60 
| ~ $9,079,200 15 19 $287,952 707 77 $i4 173,839 96 $407,732 83 $311, 613, 480 75 
APPROPRIATIONS, RESERVES 
AND FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR 
APPROPRIATION 
Excess of assets over liabilities (as! 


$5,130,140 49 176,480,239 42 $14, 142,905 24 24 


130,140 49 $178, 905,239 42, $14,142, 905 24 4 


$388,435 45 


196,141,720 60 


$388,435 45 $198,566,720 60 


Less—Appropriations and reserves: | . 
Appropriations (unencumbered | 
$662,659 08 $8,073,640 51............... $2,290 60 $8,738,590 19 
Reserves (see Exhibits | 
621,810 46, 58,678,599 75 $12,968,073 50 379,440 56, 72,647,924 27 
Total. bithacicepenseakshinin $1,284,469 54 $66,752,240 26 $12,968,073 50, $381,731 16) $81,386,514 46 
Excess of assets and estimated receipts 
over liabilities, appropriations 
| a | $3,845,670 95 $112,152,999 16 $1,174,831 74 $6,704 29 $117,180,206 14 
Distributed as follows: | | 
Excess other assets over reserves | $1,805,243 14 .............. $2,980,074 88 
Excess properties over Funded 
Debt, mortgages payable and) 
reserve for $112,052,999 112,052,999 16 
Funds available for appropriation. | 2,040,427 81 $6,704 29 2) 147,132 10 
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ea By a recent segregation of the bookkeeping and auditing work 
iy of the auditors of disbursements in the city controller’s depart- 
Hil ment, the keeping of twenty-two appropriation ledgers and twenty- i 
a) two contract ledgers, which were previously distributed among. 
| all the auditors, has been assigned to two of the auditors as their 
exclusive work. .The other auditors are thus left free to give their 
| entire time and attention to auditing work. The concentration 
if of the bookkeeping has greatly facilitated the preparation of reports 
i | upon the condition of appropriations balances and contract reserves. 
Lit Beginning with January, 1912, reports have been made to city 
| councils monthly showing the condition of each item of appropria- 
tion. 
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EFFICIENCY IN CHILD SAVING 


By Josepu S. Nerr, A.M., M.D., 
Director of Public Health and Charities, Philadelphia. 


As nearly one-half of the mortality of infants under one year of 
age is preventable, increasing interest is being aroused to such an 
extent in its study and prevention, that child saving activities have 
been organized in most of our American cities, many of them through 
the instrumentality of the National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality. 

There are many associations looking to the care of the mother 
before the birth of the child; to securing legislation to prevent 
improper marriages; to controlling the “ black plague;” to suppressing 
the free traffic in liquor, which plays such an important part in 
heredity; to preventing the propagation of defective classes, a promi- 
nent factor in causing infant mortality—as a recent study of this 
subject in Philadelphia has shown that forty-one per cent of all 
children born of feeble-minded women die in infancy; and to dealing 
with the whole problem through the science of eugenics. 

Efficient work is performed and some good results are obtained 
‘through private agencies by the establishing of milk stations, child 
welfare associations, children’s clinics with social service, lectures 
to mothers and “‘little mothers,” and various undertakings for the 
‘welfare of the child. The municipality makes a brave effort to obtain 
results through generous distribution of literature; by public bulle- 
tins, through the newspapers and magazines; by the establishment 
of open-air hospitals on boats, river piers and in parks; and through 
,the control of maternities and baby farms by licenses and inspec- 
tions. But as the best results are obtained through education, as 
ignorance is the greatest barrier to all progress, the highest standard 
of efficiency assuring the greatest results can be reached only by 
entering the sanctity of the mother’s home, by one of her own sex 
who is able to speak her language and who, through sympathy, 
kindness and knowledge, gains the mother’s confidence. This is 
accomplished by the visiting trained nurse, the only means of reach- 
ing the greatest majority who cannot or will not avail themselves of 
the opportunities afforded by the various methods above mentioned. 
The, practicability of this service is demonstrated by the experience 
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of Philadelphia in the past two years. Eight trained nurses were 
employed whose energies were confined to a certain circumscribed 
area in order that fair comparisons could be made. The general 
publicity campaign, the maintenance of hospitals in the parks and 
on the piers, the modified milk stations and other activities affected 
the entire city about equally, so that any difference in morbidity and 
mortality between the wards 2, 3, 4 and 5 in which the eight special 
nurses worked and the city at large can be properly attributed to the 
work of these women. 

In order to make the demonstration as valuable as possible, an 
insanitary group of wards was selected, with poor housing facilities, 
poor plumbing and much surface drainage, having a hizhly congested 
population, largely foreign and ignorant, with a high death rate and 
the largest number of infants per thousand of population in the city. 

The average death rate per thousand of population for five 
years preceding 1911 in the entire city was 17.68; in these wards it 
was 21.33. The average birth rate per thousand of population for 
five years preceding 1911 in the entire city was 24.18; in this dis- 
trict it was 43.37. There were 147 people per acre in the district, 
compared to 19 per acre for the entire city. 

The comparison of statistics of 1911 as compared with 1910 is 
as follows: 


Entire City Wards 

(47 wards) 2, 3,4,5 

: Per Cent Per Cent 
Reduction in mortality in infants under one year of age.... 11.8 27.3 

Reduction in mortality from diarrhoea and enteritis in infants 

Reduction in mortality from pneumonia.................. 8.0 17.0 
Increase in mortality from tuberculosis of lungs........... 3.0 1.0 
Reduction in mortality from epidemic and infectious diseases, 3.0 2.6 
Decrease in mortality from bronchitis.................... 14.0 35.0 


Figures other than those concerning infant mortality are given 
as the nurses, by instruction, cover the prevention of disease, general 
sanitation and hygiene. 

There should be a municipal department of child hygiene in all 
large cities, which, co-operating with the various private activities and 
charity associations in the same line of work, would increase, the 
standard of efficiency in the study and prevention of infant mortality. 
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EFFICIENCY IN THE FISCAL OPERATIONS OF CITIES 


By Epmunp D. Fisuer, 
President of the National Association of Comptrollers and Accounting Officers, 
and Deputy Comptroller City of New York. 


Efficiency is a relative term. Accomplishment in municipal 
administration is more or less restricted by the lack of standards of 
efficiency under civil service and by the lack of continuity of manage- 
ment, as well as through the inherent political distraction of official 
life. 

Much, however, has been accomplished in the various cities of 
the country during the last decade—partly through the awakening of 
civic interest impelled by the high costs resulting from municipal 
extravagance, and partly through the co-operation of civic organiza- 
tions such as bureaus of municipal research, citizens’ unions, and 
national associations and leagues such as the National Municipal 
League and the National Association of Comptrollers and Accounting 
Officers. 

This article, however, will refer only to some of the newer 
methods of financing adopted by Hon. William A. Prendergast, comp- 
troller of the City of New York, who has developed the principle of 
efficiency in municipal administration with the vigor and intelligence 
of an experienced business man. As the annual movement of the 
receipts and disbursements of the City of New York is over half a 
billion dollars, the importance of its finances in domestic and interna- 
‘tional relations is apparent. be 

As the basis for administrative and financial reform, the comp- 
troller had prepared for departmental and public use a clear and com- 
prehensive statement of the actual condition of the city’s finances at 
the time he took office. This statement outlined, first, a definite 
policy of funding amounts borrowed against uncollectible taxes, and 
providing for their cancellation partly by issues of corporate stock 
and partly through annual instalments in the budget to be raised by 
taxation, and, second, the policy of separating money borrowed for 
public improvements from money borrowed in anticipation of current 
revenues; thus preventing the use of corporate stock (bond) funds for 
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current purposes. The best evidence of the effect of this cleaning-up 
policy is the fact that, while on January 1, 1910, there were $60,- 
000,000 outstanding in. revenue bonds, the amount outstanding 
on January 1, 1912, was but $47,600,000, or a_ reduction of 
$12,600,000; and this notwithstanding the rapid growth of the 
city’s business and the fact that its annual current requirements 
increased by at least $10,000,000 during the period mentioned. 

As financing the city’s public improvements and current needs 
is among the most important functions of the comptroller and involves 
the borrowing of large sums of money, attention was first devoted to 
correcting certain disadvantageous practices which have existed in 
New York City’s financial management since its organization. 
Perhaps the greatest evil which prevailed was the necessity of borrow- 
ing money in anticipation of the collection of taxes which were not 
due under the law until more than nine months after the beginning of 
the fiscal year. In 1910 the borrowing and re-borrowing for this pur- 
pose aggregated $200,000,000. In 1909 one of the chief items of 
current expenses was the interest for such anticipatory borrowing, 
which in that year amounted to $5,200,000. 

In the spring of 1910 a measure was introduced by the comp- 
troller in the New York State legislature, permitting the issuance 
of what have become known as “ Revenue Bills,”” which are practi- 
cally equivalent to revenue bonds or revenue warrants. This new 
form made possible the borrowing of money in London or Paris, 
frequently at much lower rates than were obtainable in American 
markets. This principle also affords an occasional opportunity of 
realizing profits on exchange. The total amount of such borrowings 
abroad during the year 1911 was approximately $38,500,000, which, 
expressed in terms of foreign currency, amounted to 120,000,000 
francs and 3,200,000 pounds sterling. The condition of the exchange 
markets during the past year was such that, in borrowing sterling 
abroad, exchange was sold at a rate sufficiently high, namely, 4.8650, 
to permit of the purchase of a “cover” for fall delivery at 4.8550, 
being a profit of one cent to the pound. In this way a saving of 
$20,000 was effected and the average rate of sterling borrowing was 
reduced from 3} to 2.95 per cent. 

As it is also necessary to finance tax arrearages, it is at all times 
practicable to renew items where exchange is not sufficiently advan- 
tageous to make payment of maturing bills desirable. During the 
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month of December, 1911, foreign maturities aggregating $7,000,000 
were so renewed, with the general result in international relations 
involved as in effect to correspondingly strengthen this country’s 
reserves. Partially because of this new financial policy and partly 
by reason of cautious borrowing, the annual interest account of the 
city has been reduced from its 1909 “ high-water mark”’ of $5,200,000 
to the comparatively low annual charge for this purpose in 1911 of 
$3,800,090, notwithstanding an increasing volume of business. 

The law which fostered this enormous amount of anticipatory 
borrowing, however, was manifestly unsound. Consequently, in 
1910, an investigation of the methods of collecting taxes in various 
American cities was initiated. Out of thirty cities interviewed 
concerning the subject it was found that eight, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
Kansas City, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Fort Wayne, Topeka and 
Washington, D. C., were collecting on the semi-annual basis, and that 
the average date for the collection of taxes was about four months 
after the beginning of the fiscal year. In many cases collections are 
made as soon as thirty days thereafter. It was also found, through 
correspondence with authorities abroad, that, in London, municipal 
rates (taxes) are levied half-yearly, in advance, and in some districts 
an option is given whereby payment may be made quarterly. This 
is regarded as a special privilege and is particularly desired by the 
people. The custom of levying rates (taxes) half-yearly is also in 
vogue in the British provinces. 

Attempting to change the habits of the great City of New York 
in this respect seemed rather a huge task at the outset, but the work 
was begun and consummated. The technical language of the act 
adopted for the semi-annual collection of taxes follows: 

All taxes upon personal property and one-half of all taxes upon real estate 
shall be due and payable on the first day of May and the remaining and final 
one-half of taxes on real estate shall be due and payable on the first day of Novem- 
ber. All taxes shall be and become liens on the real estate affected thereby on 
the respective days when they become due and payable as hereinbefore provided 
and shall remain such liens until paid. 

The second half of the tax on real estate which is due as hereinbefore pro- 
vided on the first day of November following the payment of the first half may be 
paid on the first day of May or at any time thereafter, providing the first half 
shall have been paid or shall be paid at the same time, and on such payments of 
the second half as may be made in such manner prior to November first a dis- 
count shall be allowed from the date of payment to November first at the rate of 
four per centum per annum, 
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Another change in the method of financing municipal require- 
ments which has proven particularly advantageous to the City of 
New York is tha marketing of corporate stock (bonds), so far as 
practicable, through but a single sale in any one year. This practice 
affords the bankers and brokers, who are practically the chief bidders 
at corporate stock sales, ample opportunity to market the securities 
so purchased without fear of the depreciating tendency of frequent 
sales. Large sales, however, necessitate large bank balances during 
the period of disbursement, with the consequent loss of interest. 
Partly for this reason and partly to secure flexibility in financing, 
legislation was enacted which authorized the comptroller to issue what 
are known as “corporate stock notes.”” The provisions covering their 
issue are as follows: 

The comptroller is authorized to issue, whenever he may deem it for the 
best interests of the city so to do, bills or notes, hereinafter described as ‘‘notes,”’ 
maturing within a period not to exceed one year, in anticipation of the sale of 
corporate stock duly authorized at the time such notes are issued. The proceeds 
of the sale of such notes shall be used only for the purposes for which may be used 
the proceeds of the sale of corporate stock in anticipation of the sale whereof 
the notes were issued. All of such notes and any renewals thereof shall be payable 
at a fixed time, and no renewal of any such note shall be issued after the sale 
of corporate stock in anticipation of which the original note was issued. In the 
event that a sale of such corporate stock shall not have occurred prior to such 
sale the comptroller shall, in order to meet the notes then maturing, issue renewal 
notes for such purpose. Every such note and renewal note shall be payable 
from the proceeds of the next succeeding sale of corporate stock. The total 
amount of such notes or renewals thereof issued and outstanding shall at no 
time exceed one-half of the total amount of corporate stock authorized to be 
issued and if no sale of corporate stock shall have been held within six months 
preceding the issue of such notes then the total amount of such notes or renewals 
thereof, issued and outstanding, shall at no time exceed one-half the total amount 
of corporate stock authorized to be issued on the date which shall be six months 
after such last preceding sale. 


The Corporate Stock Note Bill provides, in effect, a short-time 
instrument analagous to the railroad note. It is estimated that the 
city will save approximately $1,000,000 annually in interest through 
the operation of this bill. The comptroller is now in a position to 
have a sale of corporate stock at any time rates appear most favor- 
able, when the volume of bills then outstanding will be automatically 
funded. These bills have recently been sold on a basis of approxi- 
mately three per cent, whereas former corporate stock issues of the 
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city are practically on a four per cent basis. By this temporary 
financing a saving of about one per cent was effected. This saving, 
of course, was possible only because of the city’s unusually good 
credit and because money market conditions were exceptionally 
favorable. If rates were very high, however, the principle would be 
equally valuable, because a bond sale would be inexpedient. 

There was also introduced in the legislature, in 1911, what is 
known as the “‘ Foreign Sales Measure,” the essential subject matter 
of which is as follows: 

When in the opinion of the comptroller it shall appear desirable to have the 
whole or any part of an issue of corporate stock made payable in the currency of 
a country other than the United States, such corporate stock so to be sold shall be 
made payable in such currency, with certificates in such amounts, and sold in 
such manner as may be duly authorized by the commissioners of the sinking fund, 
provided, however, that in case such corporate stock payable in a foreign currency 
or currencies is not sold in the manner prescribed for the sale of corporate stock 
under the provisions of Section 182 of this Chapter (public bidding), the comp- 
troller shall invite sealed, competitive tenders for the purchase of such corporate 
stock in such manner as the commissioners of the sinking fund shall prescribe; 
and he shall make award or awards to the highest bidder or bidders for such 
corporate stock with the full power to reject all bids. The proceeds of sales of 
such corporate stock shall be recorded in the books of the Finance Department 
in the terms of the currency of the United States, as well as in the terms of such 
foreign currency in which such corporate stock shall have been issued. 


This legislation will permit the sale of corporate stock in Euro- 
pean cities, and the bonds may be made payable both as to principal 
and interest in foreign currency. As yet there has been no test 
of this measure, no sale of corporate stock having been held for over 
a year. It is a question whether European money markets at the 
present time are as favorable to the absorption of American invest- 
ment securities as home markets. 

In connection with repaving requisitions the practice in the 
City of New York for many years has been to issue fifty-year bonds. 
As a matter of fact, the life of the average pavement is hardly longer 
than ten years. Manifestly, fifty-year corporate stock (bonds) 
should not be issued for this purpose, as on this basis the pavement 
would have to be renewed at least five times during the lifetime of 
the original issue, thus storing up for posterity a burden which should 
be borne by the present generation. Consequently, it has been 
determined to issue ten-year bonds for the purpose mentioned. 
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In view of the city’s size and the vast amount of its repaving require- 
ments, this corrective principle will be vital in curtailing the growth 
of the city debt. 

All the measures to which reference has been made have a more 
or less direct bearing upon the policy of financing the several sinking 
funds of the City of New York. The corporate stock note gives a 
basis for financing between bond sales, is a logical sinking fund 
investment and relieves the surplus moneys of the sinking fund 
from investments in long-time issues of corporate stock. The correct 
sinking fund principle is, of course, to amortize through the purchase 
of old issues rather than to use such funds for the purchase of new 
issues. Someone has said, ‘“ There can be no real sinking fund with- 
out surplus.”” Investment in new issues eats up surplus. Ten-year 
repaving bonds, corporate stock notes and revenue bills make desir- 
able short-time investments for sinking fund purposes; and as they 
are all constantly being repaid, the sinking funds are automatically 
gaining cash strength. While the sinking funds of the City of New 
York are very large and there will be no appreciable strain upon them 
for the next quarter of a century, nevertheless, it is manifestly more 
desirable that investments for sinking fund purposes shall be upon 
an absolutely sound basis and that, so far as may be practicable, 
the strict principle of amortization be developed. 

The comptroller of the City of New York has organized the 
Commission of Standardization, which now acts under direction of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. The work of this com- 
mission is developing a uniform system of supply purchase, distribu- 
tion and control, under standard forms of contracts and specifications. 
System and business methods are replacing the chaos and wasteful 
practices which in the past were inevitable through the lack of uni- 
formity in the methods of one hundred different purchasing agents, 
with the consequent differences in specifications and unit prices. 
Much constructive work has also been done in the Department of 
Finance in connection with its accounting methods, so that a strictly 
business system is being established. All this, in effect, means that 
there are being introduced in the various branches of municipal 
activity, so far as possible, the same methods, the same standards 
and the same requirements that are producing effective results in 
great private corporations. 

In co-operation with a commission appointed by the mayor, 
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the comptroller has been accumulating data on what is called ‘“* New 
Sources of Revenue.’’ During the last year a careful study has been 
made of more than fifty special topics. A new source of revenue 
has been defined as—first, a decreasing or complete stoppage of leaks 
in the expenditure of public moneys due to short-sighted and unscien- 
tific management; second, an increased income from a present source 
of revenue; and, third, a latent revenue as yet untapped by the city. 
Working on these principles, the revenues of all departments of the 
city, including the county offices within its territorial limits, have been 
examined in order to ascertain whether such sources of revenue 
were at their maximum capacity. Analyses have been made of the 
successes and failures of different methods of raising revenue in other 
cities of America, Europe, Canada and Australia. 

Efficiency in municipal administration and financial reform is 
largely dependent upon hard, intelligent and constructive work, 
with the gradual establishment of the principles developed. The most 
serious difficulty in the way of attainment of the ideal in municipal 
management is the lack of continuity. The shifting attitude of the 
voter gives little promise of any change for the better in this respect. 
It is important, therefore, that the co-operating continuity of civic 
organizations be made as practical and vital as possible. Their 
support for this purpose may be regarded as in the nature of double 
taxation, yet no money devoted to philanthropy could be better 
applied than in developing efficiency in city government. The civil 
service should be developed so that there will he a continuing over- 
sight of the clerk or official who is now merely Jaunched upon the sea 
of service through the medium of a single examination. A system 
of efficiency records properly prepared and applied would soon 
produce a corps of civic workers placed with due regard to their 
ability. The result would be a startling reform in civic activities. 
While politics must be a continuing element in American life, every 
effort should be made to choose candidates of inherent ability for 
their respective positions. 


ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
WATER SUPPLY, GAS AND ELECTRICITY, 
NEW YORK CITY 


J. Leccetr Pvuttz, 


In Charge Bureau of Economy and Efficiency, Department of Water Supply, 
Gas and Electricity, New York City. 


This article is written for the purpose of describing the character 
and scope of the work undertaken to promote economy and efficiency 
in the Department of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity of New 
York City. 

The terms “economy” and “efficiency” in their application to 
the department in question involve two intimately related ideas: 
efficiency, meaning the attainment of a given result with the minimum 
expenditure of energy; and economy, as signifying the minimum 
expenditure of money consistent with the attainment of that result. 
The warranted degree of economy is a relative factor dependent 
upon the value of the result to be obtained. Good public service 
cannot be jeopardized by false or mistaken economy due to the dis- 
regard of all else but the effort to save money. The aim should be 
to attain the best public service at the least cost to the city. 

The practical application of the principles of economy and 
efficiency necessitates the supervision of the various divisions of the 
department in order to ascertain: first, if work proposed or in pro- 
gress is necessary for the effective operation of any function of the 
department; second, if work deemed necessary is accomplished under 
present conditions with efficiency; third, if a greater efficiency can be 
obtained by improved methods and the betterment of physical con- 
ditions; fourth, if such improvements will effect a greater economy 
in operation, consistent with efficient service. To allow of this super- 
vision, and for the purpose of administrative study, summaries of 
detailed reports prepared in graphic form, when practicable, show 
the results of work accomplished throughout the department and 
the cost of operation in order that the principles of economy and 
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efficiency may be scientifically applied. Such information inust 
present concisely facts similar to those available for the use of the 
executive head of a successful commercial enterprise, for no adminis- 
trative head must be wholly dependent on verbal statements of sub- 
ordinates. 

The proper distribution of expenditures to determine accurate 
costs incurred in the operation of the various functional divisions 
of the department along lines similar to those used in good commercial 
practice, is the basis of securing the information required by adminis- 
trative officials. To accomplish this result, a Division of Costs and 
Statistics collects and tabulates the facts and data pertaining to the 
various activities of the department on a unit cost basis. For 
instance, the efficiency of a given pumping station is determined by 
the duty of a million foot pounds per hundred pounds of coal and 
the economy in cost per million gallon feet of water pumped. It will 
therefore be seen that the problems arising in connection with the 
work of the department are largely those of administration which 
require knowledge of operating conditions resulting from efficient 
organization and significant statistical information. 

It has been necessary to reclassify the expenditures of the depart- 
ment on a function~l basis in order that cost data may be properly 
distributed. This involves a summary of facts pertaining to the 
operation of the department segregated under administration, 
operation and maintenance. 

Monthly, quarterly and annual reports are compiled by abstract- 
ing the totals of the columns in an analytical expense ledger in which 
all the information indicated by the classification of expenditures is 
summarized. The reports show in detail the cost to the department, 
of each function, sub-function or division of a sub-function, if any. 
The reports also include comparative figures for a corresponding 
prior period, month, quarter or year, the accumulated figures to date, 
or both, as the case may be. Extra typewritten carbon copies of 
the reports are made, and the sections showing the detailed expendi- 
tures of each bureau and division are sent to the respective adminis- 
trative heads. The sheet for pumping division, for example, on which 
appears the cost of operation and maintenance of pumping stations, 
is sent to the chief engineer and the division engineer in charge of 
pumping statiops. A system for obtaining the éost and efficiency 
of each pumping station is also in use. This system applies to all 
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divisions of the department which have to do with operation and 
maintenance and allows of the following information being obtained: 


(1) The cost of each division of a sub-function, e. g., cost 
of each pumping station. 

(2) The cost of each job or unit cost, e. g., the cost of a 
repair job in a pumping station. 

(3) The itemized cost of each job. 


All of the information necessary for the analysis of expenditures, 
including the costs and statistics records, is based upon and compiled 
from the expenditure vouchers and pay rolls, the stores control 
system, and the time and service records. 

In addition to the reports already described, monthly statements 
are sent to the several administrative heads of the department. These 
statements contain the amount of expenditures as well as encum- 
brances on account of each appropriation or other fund authorized 
and the balances unencumbered. 

The object of all the records which have been described is to 
secure the accurate costs of the department for the purpose of intel- 
ligent administration and of obtaining proper estimates for appro- 
priations and other funds. 

The department collects the water revenue of the city, and de- 
posits it to the credit of the City Chamberlain, who acts as the 
treasurer, vouchers are submitted to the Department of Finance 
for audit and approval, after which they are sent to the City Cham- 
berlain for payment. It is necessary, however, that the administra- 
tive officers of the department have the information as to the revenue 
side of the accounting as well as expenditures, and the following is 


therefore prepared: 
Revenue Account or Annual Statement of Income and Expenditures 


(1) The Revenue of the Department. 
(2) The Expense of Operating the Department and maintaining its pro- 
perties. This will include expenditures by others for the benefit of 
the Department, i. e.: 
Interest and Sinking Fund Installments (Comptroller). 
Rents—Sinking Fund Commission. 
Legal—Corporation Counsel. 
Printing and Stationery—(City Record). 
(3) The Net Revenue Account. 
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Finally the annual financial statement of the department shows 
its assets and liabilities. 

The Department of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity repre- 
sents an estimated investment by the City of New York of over 
$300,000,000 and is one of the most important divisions of the 
municipal government. 

It supplies the city with more than 500,000,000 gallons of water 
daily and bears the responsibility of maintaining a constant and 
abundant supply. It safeguards the lives of over 5,000,000 people 
by protecting the supply against contamination. It has jurisdiction 
over an area, including the watersheds, of more than 600 square 
miles, and also over the aqueducts and the numerous storage reser- 
voirs. It operates the high pressure fire stations and maintains and 
supervises the extension of this service. 

The entire street and park lighting of the city, the lighting, 
heating and power service of municipal buildings, and the testing 
of the gas supplied to consumers comes under the supervision of the 
department, together with the inspection of 10,000 illuminated signs 
and over 550 theaters. The expenditure incurred in lighting the 
77,000 street lamps within the city limits amounts to $5,000,000 
annually. 

As a revenue collecting function of the city the department is 
second in importance to the office of the Receiver of Taxes. The 
total revenue orcharges for water consumed in the year 1911 amounted 
to $14,420,000. This fact gives the department a singular position 
as compared with the other divisions of the city government. The 
substantial revenue of the department, considerably in excess of its 
expenditures, places it on the self-sustaining basis of a profitable 
commercial enterprise. 

The importance and the responsibility of these public services 
entrusted to the department and the duty to the taxpayer call for 
administration along business lines, that is, with economy, and efii- 
ciency. 

The department, through the efforts of its administrative heads, 
has accomplished many economies and has also attained a higher 
degree of efficiency in various branches of its work. 

One of the most important features of efficiency is to promote the 
personal efficiency of the individual employee. This is accomplished 
by means of service records which show the degree of proficiency in 
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the performance of his duties, allows the acknowledgment of efficient 
service, discloses inefficiency, and places responsibility. 

Inequality in clerical work with respect to compensation results 
in discontent and inefficiency on the part of the individual employees 
and, in consequence, positions are graded with respect to the charac- 
ter of work irrespective of incumbents. 

Special effort has been made to create a feeling of co-operation 
among the individuals of the different branches of the department 
and to prevent the work from acquiring the reputation of being an 
investigation solely for the detection of inefficiency. The most 
effectual betterment of conditions is dependent upon the earnest 
co-operation of every employee of the department. 

In the year 1910 the per capita consumption of water for New 
York City was placed at 127 gallons per day. Through the vigorous 
campaign against water waste resulting from the efforts of the depart- 
ment to conserve water during the protracted droughts of 1910 and 
1911, the daily per capita consumption was reduced to 93} gallons 
This gives New York City a lower per capita consumption than any 
city in the country of over 400,000 population, with the exception 
of San Francisco. This important economy was accomplished by 
a house to house inspection for the purpose of discovering leaking 
fixtures and by the use of the pitometer to determine the presence 
of leaks in mains. Direct appeal was made to the individual con- 
sumers through means of a pamphlet, widely circulated by the depart- 
ment, illustrating leaks caused by carelessness, poor workmanship 
and faulty material used in plumbing fixtures. The pamphlet 
emphasized the fact that a leaking faucet wastes annually from $2.06 
to $6.00 worth of water, while water flowing through an opening the 
size of the eye of a needle 35 in. in diameter and under a pressure ol 
thirty-nine pounds will amount, on a meter rate basis, to $11.68 
annually. These examples showed the large amount of water wasted 
through small leaks where the general idea is that they are too 
insignificant to warrant attention. Considerable attention was also 
given to leaks resulting from bad condition of service pipes and house 
fixtures, owing to the effect of corrosion, damage to pipe by unequal 
settlement, badly wiped joints, and electrolysis. 

The issuance of this pamphlet was the first attempt on the part 
of the city to educate the public in the cost of water and to solicit 
the co-operation of consumers to the necessity of checking waste. 
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Since the water waste detection work was started in the year 
1910, leaks from which water was going to waste that would be worth, 
at meter rates, over $3,000,000 have been stopped. It has cost the 
taxpayer only a little over $75,000 to accomplish this result. 

By the addition of one hour to the working day for the depart- 
ment, affecting over 700 employees, the total number of work days 
was increased over sixteen per cent, equivalent to thirty-five addi- 
tional working days for each employee per annum, or a total of 
nearly 25,000 additional working days yearly. 

The consolidation of the Bureau of Water Supply, under one 
head instead of under six independent heads, as formerly, resulted 
in a yearly reduction in salaries of about $300,000, and in the elimina- 
tion of proposed works which would have cost the city about $1,800,- 
000. The substitution of other work effected an annual economy in 
operating and maintenance charges of $200,000. 

In the year 1909 the cost of coal consumed by the department 
amounted to $613,806. The cost of coal in 1910 was $491,292, 
showing a saving of $122,514, over the cost for the previous year, 
a condition which resulted from more economical and efficient means 
of purchasing and handling coal. In addition, there was 2.5 per 
cent more water pumped in 1910 than during the previous year. 
Standard specifications and contracts for coal have been adopted. 
A complete system applying to the inspection, weighing, sampling, 
analysis, and delivery and payment and also as to consumption of 
coal was installed. 

The reduction in the annual cost of street lighting enabled the 
department to appropriate this saving to light a number of new 
avenues. 

Through a complete reorganization in the Bureau of Water 
Register, the installation of improved methods and procedures, and 
the attainment of an increased efficiency in the work of the bureau, 
the revenue of the city was increased from $10,652,213.89 in 1909 
to $14,420,000 in the year 1911. By a careful investigation and study 
of the clerical methods employed by this bureau, work was redis- 
tributed equitably to secure the maximum obtainable from each 
individual with the result that twice as many accounts can now be 
handled in the meter reading division, notwithstanding the increase 
of work due to the more frequent reading of meters, which caused 
the work to be doubled. A new system of inspection has also been 
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installed which allows this work to be carefully checked and recorded 
while inspectors can be located at any time while on their rounds of 
inspection. This work is periodically tested and compared to see 
that the maximum personal efficiency is being obtained. 

A substantial annual saving to the department is the result of 
the establishment of a Bureau of Supplies. This was accomplished 
by the more economical purchase of materials, the standardization 
of supplies, and the formulation of improved specifications, together 
with the more efficient methods due to the centralization of storing 
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and distributing supplies along lines comparable with the most 
improved methods practiced in large industrial enterprises. 

The complete and improved system of filling out pay rolls by 
mechanical means reduced the time required to fill out one pay roll 
sheet from twenty-five minutes to twenty-five seconds. 

The application of the principles of economy and efficiency to the 
operation of the department, some of which have been enumerated 
in the previous paragraphs, illustrates the great value of this character 
of work to the city. Sustained effort along these lines promises to 
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accomplish further improvements. The appreciation of this fact by 
Commissioner Henry S. Thompson caused him to establish a new 
division of the department, known as the Bureau of Economy and 
Efficiency, devoted wholly to this special character of work. The 
bureau is a separate branch of the department and its official head 
reports direct to the Commissioner. Its staff of employees consists 
of experts in accounting and engineering through whose efforts are 
made critical analyses of operating methods of the department. 

The bureau will keep pace with advances in methods adopted 
by commercial organizations, with the idea of applying them to the 
operation of the department. A library, consisting of bulletins and 
pamphlets and reports published by the federal and municipal 
governments, is being collected. This gives access to any information 
collected by others which may be of value to the department. 

The exact saving to the department to be obtained from the 
new bureau is a difficult matter to prophesy and cannot be calculated 
in dollars and cents. It is generally conceded that the business 
operated on scientific principles of practical utility is the one that 
attains the greatest commercial success, and the essentials of economy 
and efficiency affecting this result are applicable to municipal work 
and especially to this department. 
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_ EFFICIENCY IN WATER REVENUE COLLECTION 


By J. H. CLowes, 
Of the Bureau of Municipal Research, in Charge of the Reorganization Work 
in New York City’s Water Department. 


The attainment of efficiency in any undertaking is, to a great 
extent, dependent upon a careful study of local conditions and the 
assimilation of a vast amount of detail which has to be co-ordinated 
along certain definite functional lines. This is especially true when 
applied to the water department of a municipality; and, when it 
is further realized that furnishing a supply of water provides by far 
the largest source of revenue in most cities, the application of these 
fundamental principles deserves more attention than is ordinarily 
given to this important matter. 

As a factor of efficiency in water revenue collection, inspection 
undoubtedly takes first place. No system of accounting control 
can possibly offset inspection work inefficiently performed. The 
first essential, therefore, would be to obtain capable and conscien- 
tious inspectors. The next step would be to divide the city into 
districts, each district being just large enough for o1e man to cover. 
The inspectors should be shifted from district to district as often 
as possible, especially in the larger cities where it is more difficult 
to keep in close touch with the men in the field and their work. 
Protracted service in the same district permits an inspector to get 
too well acquainted with the consumers with whom he may come 
in contact. It would be advisable to have a corps of supervisors 
in the field to oversee the work of the inspectors. 

Requests for inspection would be made on the inspection divi- 
sion in card form, the card later forming a permanent record of 
premises inspected. The information on these cards would be 
spread upon the inspectors’ report blanks, and would contain data 
covering the various purposes of inspection, for instance, complete 
examinations, building purposes, taps and services, demolitions, 
metered premises or unmetered premises. These reports would be of 
various colors, according to the nature of the inspection required, 
and would contain a series of questions to be answered by the in- 
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spector. <A record should be kept in each division of the requests 
made for inspections, and a form of receipt retained by the inspec- 
tion division upon rendering the requested reports to the originating 
division. 

A route sheet, filled in by each inspector, showing the order in 
which he proposes to examine the various premises, would be left 
with the chief inspector before the former leaves headquarters each 
morning. The inspectors would be required to report their work 
on a daily summary sheet, showing the time of arrival at the first 
and of departure from the last premises visited during the day, as 
well as the street addresses and the order of inspection. These sum- 
mary sheets would give a synopsis of work performed, including 
meter readings, examinations, inspections, special reports, et cetera, 
and would also show work assigned to an inspector which he failed 
to complete. 

A supply of notices covering the more prevalent forms of vio- 
lations and irregularities would be furnished to the inspector, who 
would serve them on owners and occupants as occasion demanded. 
They would be used in cases of the discovery of meters not acces- 
sible or in need of repair, leak and waste, hose violations and use 
of water without permission. It would be advisable also to provide 
special. forms of meter dial charts to record the index where there 
is any doubt as to the registration. The inspector would likewise 
be supplied with special report blanks for use in connection with 
irregularities not covered by printed notices for specific violations. 
All notices should be printed on a standard size of form which would 
fit into a metal binder. The inspectors should submit a daily list 
of irregularities discovered for the correction of which notices had 
been served. Such procedure affords a complete system of control 
by the central office if appropriate follow-up notices are issued 
from these lists. 

An efficiency record would be compiled from the synopsis of 
each inspector’s work as shown on his daily summary sheet. The 
monthly totals of these record sheets would make a valuable com- 
parative report of each inspector’s work. 

The inspection and accounting records are so interdependent 
that, without a proper accounting system, the inspection work, no 
matter how efficiently performed, must necessarily be greatly im- 
paired. The information obtained in the field by the inspectors 
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must not only be accurately recorded but must also be controlled 
by the accounting records. 

Before any entry is made in a consumer’s ledger it should be 
placed in control. This control would be obtained by scheduling 
day by day the records of original entry, viz., the meter reading 
sheets, the reports on collections, the inspectors’ reports on new or 
additional supplies, and the adjustments of rates. For this purpose 
various kinds of schedules would be used, including schedules of 
charges for unmetered services, of meter readings, of collections 
and of adjustments. The totals of the daily schedules would be 
recapitulated on summary sheets, the totals of which in turn would 
be entered in the respective revenue and adjustment journals or on 
a monthly recapitulation of collections. The analytical totals of 
these latter records would be posted monthly, through the general 
journal, to the appropriate accounts in the general ledger. The 
schedules would be compiled by listing all items so as to obtain 
the total debits or credits to be posted to each ledger. The ledger 
clerks would post individual items to consumers’ ledger accounts, 
while the control clerk would enter the totals only on the control 
sheets of the respective ledgers. 

A control card, on which the particulars of each unmetered 
supply and alterations thereto may be originally recorded, provides 
an effective check if the bills are made out from such cards instead 
of from the consumers’ ledgers. The ledgers should be balanced 
monthly and agreed with the respective control sheets. A summary 
of the control sheets would be made each month so that a grand 
total of the consumers’ ledger balances céuld be compared and agreed 
with the balances shown on the respective accounts in the general 
ledger. 

From the time the main is tapped, inspection should be prompt 
and painstaking. By maintaining proper records covering the erec- 
tion of new buildings, and the alterations to or demolition of old 
buildings, much waste of water will be prevented and revenue ob- 
tained which might be otherwise overlooked. Where the charge 
for water supplied for building purposes is based on the estimated 
quantity of materials to be used, such estimates should be carefully 
checked with the plans by a qualified person. An affidavit by the 
builder, owner or architect is not usually sufficient. Co-operation 
with the building department, where the detailed plans for new and 
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altered buildings are examined and filed, would appear to give the 
most satisfactory results. The building in any event should be sur - 
veyed on completion, as deviations from the original plans are 
frequent and a loss of revenue is likely to occur unless attention is 
paid to such matters. 

Unquestionably the control over the collection of water revenue 
will be most efficient when the charge for water consumed can be 
based on the registration of the water meter. The use of a meter 
conserves the supply by controlling waste, and constitutes the only 
equitable basis of charge to the consumer. Many cities, however, 
do not own the meters and are consequently working under diffi- 
culties. The location of the meter is also of importance and has a 
very direct bearing upon efficiency in meter reading. The sealing 
of meters, too, is a matter requiring competent supervision if proper 
control over revenues is to be obtained. 

All meters should be read and billed regularly and promptly, 
the larger meters receiving more frequent attention than the smaller 
ones. Careful study should be made of each inspector’s work to 
insure the maximum number of readings. Loose leaf meter reading 
sheets in metal binders afford greater facilities in reading than any 
other method because of the ease with which they can be distributed 
or rearranged to meet altered conditions. It may be found expe- 
dient to code the various defects that may exist in a meter and 
thus save the writing of much detailed information. Meters out of 
order demand prompt repair if a loss of revenue due to comprising 
an “average”’ bill for a lengthy period, is to be avoided. 

Rules and regulations covering the setting, disconnecting and 
repairing of meters should be established and strictly enforced. 
Such work should be controlled by the issue of permits to licensed 
plumbers, if not performed by the water department itself. 

Accurate meter reading, while absolutely necessary, is not in 
itself the most vital feature connected with metered supplies. This 
was very clearly disclosed by tests conducted in New York City 
within the past two years when, of 20,000 meters examined, some 
were found to be registering only 15 per cent., and the average only 
about 75 per cent. of the water passing through them. The conse- 
quent loss of revenue assumes alarming proportions when one con- 
siders that New York City, where only one-fifth of the supplies are 
metered, collects approximately $6,500,000 annually in meter rates. 
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It would therefore seem advisable that all meters should be 
tested at a properly equipped meter testing station, operated by the 
department. The insertion of test tees provides an easy method of 
making some of these tests on the premises without removing the 
meter. All meters require attention at intervals, and testing will 
usually be found a fruitful source of revenue far in excess of the cost 
of such work. 

Existing laws and peculiar local conditions prevent many muni- 
cipalities from adopting universal metering or from even acquiring 
physical possession of the meters. Various methods of charging 
have been established to meet these conditions, such as the frontage 
rate, assessment rate, rates based on fixtures, et cetera, but all are 
open to criticism. The disregard of personal responsibility, which 
the unlimited supply for a fixed charge fosters in the consumer, 
makes efficient inspection the more imperative. 

By co-operation with the building department, a daily or weekly 
list of new and altered buildings may be obtained. The checking 
of these lists and obtaining accurate reports thereon in detail is a 
vital necessity. This, however, is only the initial step and must be 
followed up continuously by other methods. <A system of certi- 
fied monthly reports from plumbers, showing additional supplies or 
fixtures installed by them, should be inaugurated and carefully 
checked to the records and the charge to the consumer adjusted 
accordingly. All plumbers should be licensed. 

Such work should be still further supplemented by a house-to- 
house examination of all premises, as frequently as may be deemed 
expedient, with the object of obtaining first-hand information as to 
the present status of each supply, so that, if necessary, the charge 
may be corrected and the department get full compensation for 
the service it renders. 

By no means the least important phase of the house-to-house 
examination is the question of leak and waste of water, which should 
receive particular attention at such time. Some cities are collecting 
thousands of dollars annually by way of fines for leaky fixtures 
which the consumers neglect to repair promptly. But the creation 
of an additional source of revenue is not the only beneficial result. 
New York City saved 25,000,000 gallons of water daily last summer 
as a result of its leak and waste campaign, thus conserving the sup- 
ply and at the same time reducing pumping costs. 
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The pitometer is a valuable adjunct to waste detection, and 
frequently, through its operation, an investigation is prompted 
which discloses supplies for which no revenue is being obtained. 

In a community where water is supplied to shipping it is usually 
found necessary to establish hydrants on public docks for this pur- 
pose. This, too, is a source of revenue which needs careful inspec- 
tion. It is inexpedient to keep constant watch over these hydrants 
and useless to meter unless a record can be kept of the water taken 
by each boat. Probably, therefore, the most economical method of 
controlling such revenue is by means of permits, issued semi-annually, 
the charges therefor being based on a sliding scale commensurate 
with the capacity of boilers and the purposes for which the craft is 
operated. The shipping hydrants must be effectively patrolled in 
order that those not entitled to take water may be prevented from 
doing so until a permit is obtained. Where the water front is exten- 
sive, the use of a patrol boat to supplement the work of inspectors 
on shore has been found advantageous. The imposition of a heavy 
fine for taking water without authority will quickly force the ship- 
ping interests to realize that an effective watch is being kept over 
their movements. The co-operation of outside agencies, such as 
the police and the state or federal licensing authorities, is of great 
assistance in strengthening such control. 

It would be necessary to compile card records of all boats fre- 
quenting the port and to obtain an annual affidavit from the owners 
of all boats under their control, giving reasons, if any, why appli- 
cation is not made for permits for all their craft. The inspectors 
should report all boats found taking water, and the clerks would 
enter this information on the card record. If no permit has been 
issued or permit has lapsed, prompt action should be taken. 

In regard to the actual collection of rates the coupon form of 
bill will doubtless be found most satisfactory. It is desirable that 
all bills tendered for payment should be listed on analytical sched- 
ules of collections before being handled by the cashier. This would 
provide a medium of check upon the daily receipts. A further 
check would be obtained by listing the coupons in the preparation 
of control schedules. 

Notices in the form of reminders should be mailed to con- 
sumers whose accounts are in arrear. If such warnings are disre~ 
garded, penalties for non-payment should be imposed. The cashier 
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should be required to make a daily report on collections, distinguish- 
ing between the different classes of receipts. Such daily reports 
should be supplemented by a monthly statement showing com- 
parative and accumulated figures. 

A description should be written covering the detailed procedure 
employed in water revenue collection. A compilation of this char- 
acter will not only afford the individual clerk or inspector informa- 
tion relative to his own work, but will make it possible for him to 
familiarize himself with the practical working of the complete scheme. 
This in itself should do much to improve the efficiency of the per- 
sonnel. An understanding of the whole situation will make each 
man more valuable in his present capacity and more satisfactorily 
equipped for increased responsibility. 

During the two years ending December 31, 1911, New York 
City increased its revenue from water approximately four and a 
half million dollars over and above the best previous showings in 
the history of the department. The greater part of this increase 
was due to the installation of the new system of inspection, im- 
proved accounting methods, and reorganization of the entire revenue 
collecting bureau along the lines herein indicated. 

In conclusion, efficiency in water revenue collection can be ob- 
tained most readily when the following favorable conditions exist: 
(a) When all supplies are metered and the meters are owned by 
the municipality. (6) When the meters are periodically tested and 
overhauled. (c) When pitometer and similar waste detection work 
is prosecuted within reasonable limits. (d) When a well-planned 
system of inspection is enforced by competent supervision and rigid 
discipline. (e) When appropriate records based on inspectors’ field 
reports are under a proper system of control that effectually prevents 
dishonesty or fraud. (/) When charges are promptly and regularly 
billed. (g) When all forms are standardized and adequate filing 
facilities are provided. (hk) When the responsibilities of the staff 
are clearly outlined on an organization chart and their duties defi- 
nitely fixed by a written procedure established for their guidance. 
(¢) When the administrative head can promote and maintain that 
co-operation between the functional divisions of the bureau which 
is so essential to a successful consummation of efficiency work. 
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SECURING EFFICIENCY THROUGH A STANDARD 
TESTING LABORATORY 


By Orto H. Kier, 
Director, Standard Testing Laboratory, City of New York. 


The establishment of a municipal laboratory for the purpose 
of testing materials used or intended to be used in the construction 
of public improvements, and also supplies furnished to public insti- 
tutions, is by no means an undertaking of recent date. Such labora- 
tories have been in existence for many years, especially in the capital 
cities of Europe. In America, however, the importance of a muni- 
cipal testing laboratory has only been given its deserved recognition 
for a decade, more or less. It developed principally from the desire 
of the paving engineer to keep a check on the various materials 
used in the construction of pavements in his city. And these labora- 
tories, as a rule, were poorly equipped and were hardly able to con- 
trol the street work in course of construction, to say nothing of 
conducting research work. 

At the time of the consolidation of the greater City of New 
York in 1898, only two small city-owned laboratories, devoted to 
the examination of materials of construction, existed, and these 
were only designed to conduct examinations of cements and asphalts. 
Only two boroughs of the greater City of New York at the present 
time have small laboratories which are able to undertake the phy- 
sical and chemical examination of the paving materials used in the 
construction of their streets. The officials of the remaining three 
boroughs have gradually discovered the necessity of testing their 
cements and paving blocks, and the consequence was the establish- 
ment of small testing stations in their boroughs, principally confined 
to physical tests of cements, while chemical analyses of paving 
materials had to be entrusted to private analytical chemists not in 
the regular employ of the City of New York. 

As increasing improvements—the big bridge, water works, 
subways, docks, ferry service, etc.—developed, the examination of 
materials of construction became most imperative. Yet it remained 
the policy of the officials of the City of New York to confine the scien- 
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tific examination of materials required for these vast enterprises to 
quite narrow limits, and private laboratories were almost invariably 
entrusted with this important work. 

With the establishment, in 1907, of the Water Board to build 
the new Catskill Aqueduct, a testing laboratory was inaugurated 
for the purpose of testing the materials used in its construction. 

The Department of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity had a 
laboratory for water and gas analysis, and also for the examination 
of other materials used in the various branches of that department, 
including gas examinations by many photometric stations distributed 
over the city, and necessarily located where the gas supply from 
the various sources could be most advantageously obtained. 

The laboratory of the Board of Health conducted the examina- 
tion of water and all other examinations which are strictly within 
its jurisdiction. 

It would lead too far to narrate all the details of the workings 
of, and results accomplished by, the two last-named laboratories, 
but it may be of interest to know that in total, there are some 
twenty-six small laboratories owned by the City of New York. 

Excepting such subsidiary laboratories as mentioned above, 
it is obvious that much analytical work performed was being dupli- 
cated and favorable or adverse results were not available to the 
city at large, not even to those officials who could apply such knowl- 
edge to the benefit of the taxpayer. 

For the purchase of supplies for the various departments and 
public institutions alone the City of New York expends approxi- 
mately twenty million dollars per annum. These materials are 
bought either under contract or in the open market, mostly under 
rather vague and inadequate specifications, leaving to a great extent 
their acceptance or rejection to the judgment of an individual. 

It was recognized that these specifications should undergo a 
thorough revision and modification. To this end, a Committee of 
Standardization, consisting of the mayor, the comptroller and the 
president of the Board of Aldermen was elected by the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment. This committee in turn appointed 
a commission on standardization, for the purpose above stated. 
The writer was selected as one of the members of this commission. 

In the very initial steps taken by the commission on standard- 
ization to modernize the specifications for supplies, and especially 
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to incorporate reasonable physical and chemical requirements by 
which the quality and components of these materials could be de- 
scribed and deliveries controlled, the co-operation and advice of a 
city-owned chemical and physical laboratory was found to be an 
unavoidable necessity. This led to the creation of the Standard 
Testing Laboratory by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
in the spring of 1911, for the following purposes: 


1. The testing of samples of all kinds of general supplies pur- 
chased by the City of New York for the use of the various depart- 
ments, and for the purpose of securing a proper audit of all claims 
therefor. 

2. The testing of all materials used in construction work and 
in the laying and resurfacing of pavements, roadways and side- 
walks in the five boroughs of the greater city. 

3. The carrying on, concurrently with the routine of general 
testing and along specific lines of the city’s needs, of such research 
work as will give the various city departments the benefit of the 
best available scientific knowledge, worked out practically along 
definite lines suggested by the routine of general testing, as indicated 
herein. 

4. The simplification of the work of auditing and inspecting 
claims for supplies and materials furnished the city under properly 
drawn specifications, prepared by the Commission on Standardization 
and promulgated by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
for use by all city departments. Co-operation in preparing speci- 
fications and in auditing and inspecting claims for work done and 
supplies furnished thereunder, so that the city shall, by the faithful 
carrying out of all specifications, receive full value for money 
expended. 

5. The gradual evolution of uniform methods and standard 
tests of all supplies and materials purchased for city purposes, and 
the promulgation to all city departments, by means of monthly 
bulletins, or otherwise, of the results of such tests, and the research 
work based thereon. The object of the dissemination of this in- 
formation would be to enable city departments interested to know 
fully and accurately the results in efficiency and economy of the 
general practices prevailing and the experiments made by every other 
department. This would prevent mistakes made by one depart- 
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ment from being repeated in others, as at present, and make methods 
by which valuable results are obtained in one department available 
to all others. Under the present system each department is permitted 
to work independently, in comparative ignorance of what is being 
done by other departments. 

6. The maintenance of records, showing the relative life and 
relative good, or bad, qualities of all materials used by city depart- 
ments in construction work, especially of materials used in the 
laying of pavements and sidewalks, and in the making and surfacing 
of streets and roadways with macadam and road oils, wood blocks, 
asphalt, granite sets or other materials. These records to be so 
kept as to inform departments in charge of such work, not only as 
to the best and most suitable materials to be used, but to demon- 
strate, from actual tests of such roadways and sidewalks during a 
course of years, the reasons for their durability or lack of durability; 
information of this character to be disseminated from time to time 
in monthly bulletins, or otherwise, for the information of all city 
departments. 

7. The furnishing to the corporation counsel’s office of such 
technical data, taken from the results of tests and from the official 
records of such tests, as might be required from time to time, to 
protect the city’s interests in legal actions for damages involving 
materials and supplies furnished to, and work done for, any city 
department. At the present time large amounts of money are 
annually expended for expert services and testimony in such actions 
for damages. It is submitted that such services and testimony 
could be furnished by the staff and official records of a standard 
testing laboratory, in a manner and with a completeness which 
would more efficiently and far more economically protect the city’s 
interests than they are at present protected in all such legal actions. 

Since its establishment the Standard Testing Laboratory is 
in temporary quarters in a loft building, corner West Broadway 
and Franklin Street, occupying the very limited space of only three 
thousand square feet. Its personnel is made up, at the present 
time, of a director, five chemists, seven coal samplers, also acting 
as laboratory helpers and cleaners, one clerk and one stenographer. 
Of the above staff, two chemists and four coal samplers have been 
added since January 1, 1912. 

The new quarters of the Standard Testing Laboratory of the 
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City of New York will be located in the New Municipal Building, 
corner of Park Row and Centre Street, now in course of construction, 
and the new laboratories, when completed, promise to be the most 
complete and up-to-date institution of its kind in the United States, 
covering floor area of approximately 35,000 square feet. The plan- 
ning and designing of this equipment is being done by the writer, 
in conjunction with the architects of the New Municipal Building, 
under the supervision of the Commissioner of Bridges, who has 
charge of its construction. 

From June 19 until January 1,1912,the Standard Testing Labo- 
ratory completed and reported upon 580 chemical and physical exami- 
nations of over seventy different kinds of materials for eighteen 
different departments of the city government, of which 418 samples 
were acceptable, and 162 did not meet the requirements. 

Since January 1, 1912, four departments have been added, 
and, judging from the variety of materials submitted, it may be 
inferred that the yariety of materials submitted for analyses will 
exceed two hundred during the present year, still leaving a vast 
amount of additional samples of materials of construction and sup- 
plies to be taken up as soon as the new quarters can be utilized and 
the necessary staff procured. 

It is not the object of the writer to give any detailed statement 
as to results accomplished so far by our relatively small establish- 
ment. However, it may be of more interest to dwell upon the sub- 
ject of organization and efficiency secured through the united efforts 
of the staff of the Standard Testing Laboratory, as it exists at the 
present time, without making reference to future developments. 

Efficiency in a laboratory is produced by the capacity of the 
staff, application of proper methods and the adoption of modern 
appliances. 

The selection of an efficient staff, although sometimes hampered 
by civil service regulations, should be considered the criterion in 
securing efficiency in a laboratory. 

It is unquestionably preferable to employ chemists who are 
graduates in chemistry of recognized institutes and universities, 
and who have had a few years’ experience in both analytical and 
industrial chemistry. Teaching in the numerous universities and 
schools of technology, in strict adherence to the established methods 
and theories of the individual instructors, tends to impress upon the 
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fancy of a student, and is apt to create in him a liking for one or 
the other branches of chemistry or its allied sciences, and as a rule 
he is apt to carry this inclination through all his professional career. 
This tendency leads to specialization in a line which the young 
man is more or less fond of and competent in, and it is very im- 
portant, in the estimation of the writer, to concentrate the activity 
of such a man to this very sphere of specialty, because the field of 
chemistry is so large that it would be folly to expect any person to 
be proficient in or control the immense stretch of that science. 

As a consequence, it is advisable, as far as permissible, to ac- 
cumulate talent from as many schools of recognized standing as 
possible. 

The clerical force in the Standard Testing Laboratory takes 
care of the commercial end, keeps all accounts, attends to all pay 
rolls, orders, time and other records, files and correspondence, 
entries and disposition of samples submitted for tests. 

The selection of a competent stenographer with good schooling 
is quite important, as most of the correspondence is of a technical 
and scientific nature, and delay and repetition of work is caused if 
the stenographer has to consult the dictionary too frequently. 

In the labor class of the Standard Testing Laboratory, are the 
coal samplers, under the immediate charge of a head coal sampler. 
They are thoroughly trained to take all the coal samples for testing, 
according to established rules. When not actively engaged in obtain- 
ing samples of coal, or immediately after their return to the labora- 
tory, they are required to prepare the coal samples for analysis, 
clean glass apparatus and other laboratory utensils. They are also 
instructed to make minor physical tests such as flash point determi- 
nations, how to set up and take down distilling and extracting 
apparatus, and to perform many other duties which facilitate the 
work of the chemists. 

* Technical advice to the Commission on Standardization of 
standard specifications for supplies forms an important duty of the 
Standard Testing Laboratory. In order to obtain supplies of good 
quality in the open market at a fair value, and also to provide free 
competition, the specifications must be framed in such a way as to 
admit any commercial article of good quality with the exclusion of 
adulterants. It is often the case that the manufacturer or dealer 
is scared off by specifications which contain the composition require- 
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ments of the materials as determined by chemical analysis, and of 
which the ordinary layman has little or no knowledge. The neces- 
sity of having such requirements is, however, obvious, and the 
method adopted by the Standard Testing Laboratory in that respect, 
and hereinafter described, appears to have the approval of the honest 
contractor. For instance, in the preparation of specifications for 
olive oil, eight different samples of well-known brands of this material 
were obtained directly from the various importers or dealers. All 
of these samples were analyzed at the Standard Testing Laboratory 
and found to be pure commercial olive oil. The results of the analyses 
were tabulated together with the various trade marks of the oils, 
and the specifications so arranged as to admit all of these oils, which, 
as stated above, were all found to be unadulterated. When the 
importer or dealer was shown the analysis of his own oil, together 
with those of his competitors, and convinced himself that the speci- 
fications therefor admitted all of the eight brands, he readily agreed 
to submit a bid. Had this method not been introduced, he would 
never have made a bid under the specifications, and the city would 
be forced to pay a higher rate. Wherever possible, this scheme will 
be carried through in the future preparations of all specifications for 
supplies. 

In order to keep the Finance Department posted as to the analy- 
tical results obtained by the Standard Testing Laboratory, a copy 
of each report is submitted to the inspection division of the finance 
department, which, upon receipt of an adverse report, takes im- 
mediate steps to stop payment. The head of the department from 
which the material analyzed emanated, as well as the Commission 
on Standardization, and the commissioner of accounts, who has 
temporary charge of the Standard Testing Laboratory, receives a 
copy of each report. 

Owing to lack of facilities, a monthly bulletin cannot be pub- 
lished before the staff of the Standard Testing Laboratory is suffi- 
ciently increased. The benefit derived from the publication of 
laboratory results obtained will certainly be appreciated, not only 
by city officials, but by the public at large. The composition of 
commodities used in most households, which are sold to the public 
with enormous profits to the unscrupulous manufacturer, should be 
made known, and the public should be warned. A material, for 
instance, submitted a few weeks ago to the Standard Testing Labora- 
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tory by the inspection division of the finance department, and used 
in one of the city departments, for a dust preventive in sweeping 
floors and carpets, proved, upon analysis, to be composed of sand, 
sawdust, a small amount of calcium chloride, and a trace of naptha- 
line. This material is sold at ten cents a pound, while it can be pro- 
duced in hundred pound lots for less than thirty-five cents. 

Other methods producing efficiency in the Standard Testing 
Laboratory are the standardization of methods of taking samples 
for tests, such as coal, soap, paint, etc., a system of records of all 
kinds, standard forms for reports and notifications, and a filing 
system for reports. Standardization of the methods of analysis 
is another factor which produces efficiency in the Standard Testing 
Laboratory. 

The Director is in continual touch with the chemists and every 
method of analysis to be employed is thoroughly discussed, and, 
when once established, deviations therefrom are only permissible 
with his knowledge and consent. 

Just as important as the standardization of methods, to produce 
efficiency in the Standard Testing Laboratory, is the installation of 
the most u»-to-date appliances and labor-saving devices. 

The latest form of electrically heated and controlled oven for 
drying, etc., has been installed. The thermostat of this oven keeps 
the temperature constant to within a half degree. By means of 
this piece of apparatus, evaporations and drying operations, which 
formerly took from two to three days’ time, can be made over night. 

Advantage has also been taken of the fine control of temperatures 
obtainable by means of electricity in the installation of a water 
thermostat whose temperature is electrically controlled. This type 
of thermostat, a recent invention, will keep the temperature of the 
water contained in it constant to one two-hundredth of a degree. 
The apparatus is invaluable in the taking of specific gravities of 
liquids, a frequent and important determination. 

Another labor and time-saving device is a large electrically- 
driven centrifuge, with a variable speed up to 2,500 R. P. M., 
regulated by a speed-regulating rheostat. The head of this machine 
has receptacles to hold anything from a test tube toa 500 cc. bottle, 
including separatory funnels. It is also provided with a steam jacket 
and a revolution counter. The advantages of a motor-driven large 
centrifuge are so well known that an enumeration of the frequent 
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instances of application appears superfluous. In order to save labor 
and time in the process of obtaining representative samples of coal 
from a cargo, a power-driven coal crusher, with a capacity of six 
tons per hour, mounted on a motor truck, has been added to the 
equipment of the Standard Testing Laboratory. Other modern, 
motor-driven, crushing, grinding and sifting machinery installed at 
the laboratory, added considerably to its efficiency. A vacuum 
drying apparatus is employed in the preparation of coal samples for 
analysis. A complete set of standard apparatus for the physical, 
microscopical and chemical examiration of all classes of paper has 
also been installed, and is being constantly used. All the ther- 
mometers used are either certified instruments or they are cali- 
brated and corrected at the laboratory with a standard normal 
thermometer. The same rule applies to viscosimeters and other 
instruments of precision. Titration with normal solutions, can be 
performed independently of sunlight, owing to the fact that the 
titration is done over milk plates set in flush with the top of the 
titration table, and illuminated from below by tungsten lamps. 
Much time is wasted if the chemist or physicist uses the ordinary 
arithmetical methods. Logarithms, ordinary and chemical slide 
rules, and calculating machines have superseded plain arithmetic 
at the Standard Testing Laboratory. It would be too lengthy to 
mention all the other automatic and labor-saving devices used in 
connection with performing extractions, evaporations, etc., which 
are mostly done over night. 

Only few laboratories in this, country visited by the writer 
offer the analyst any devices of safety or provide for proper venti- 
lation and personal comfort. The efficiency of a laboratory can be 
increased by proper up-to-date ventilation and the installation of 
safety devices such as showers properly located, and asbestos capes 
in case a man’s clothing catches fire, etc. There is ample provision 
made in the plans for the new Standard Testing Laboratory, and 
owing to superior arrangements throughout, it is hardly possible to 
predict how much more this new institution will excel the old one 
in ‘‘efficiency.” 

In summarizing the various duties to be performed by a stand- 
ard testing laboratory to secure efficiency, the following results are 
to be achieved: 
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Preparing efficient specifications. 

Assisting in efficient inspection of goods delivered. 

Ascertaining the most efficient materials for use in construc- 
tion or supplies for consumption. 

Observing and experimenting by research or otherwise, the 
serviceability of materials; as for example: oils, asphalts, paints, etc. 

Collating, filing and having available for reference precise in- 
formation regarding the physical and chemical characteristics of 
materials and supplies, with a view to determining the most suitable 
articles of each kind for the purpose required. 

Arming the city with expert testimony and expert information 
to defend the various suits brought by disgruntled contractors in 
the way of construction work or general supplies. 


THE PROBLEM OF SECURING EFFICIENCY IN 
MUNICIPAL LABOR 


By BenjAMIN F. WELTON, 
Engineer in Charge of the Bureau of Efficiency, Office of the Commissioner of 
Accounts, New York City. 


With the present trend of public opinion strongly in favor of 
economic improvement in municipal as well as in private affairs, 
it is not surprising to note the current popularity of the expression 
“efficiency.”” Except to the few who have made a study of the sub- 
ject, the extent of municipal inefficiency is almost unbelievable. 
Lacking the measure of efficiency in private enterprise, there can be 
no conception of the actual inefficiency of public service. 

The average person is familiar with but few of the innumerable 
forms of municipal inefficiency. The public frequently encounters 
evidence of inadequate service in the way of filthy streets, disinte- 
grated pavements and obstructed sewers. Less frequently may be 
observed extravagant performance as evidenced by the snail-like 
action, or total inaction of individuals or large gangs engaged in 
sweeping streets, repairing pavements or cleaning sewers and catch- 
basins. These familiar instances represent different manifestations 
of only one form of the evil, namely, inefficiency in the control of 
work ordinarily performed by municipal day labor. 

Within the last five years the writer has had occasion to investi- 
gate for the Commissioners of Accounts in several of the boroughs 
of New York City, and for the Merriam Commission in Chicago, 
certain aspects of the efficiency of municipal labor. These investi- 
gations contemplated only a relative determination of efficiency 
in conclusive form. The procedure was extremely simple in theory 
and consisted in arranging for the accurate measurement of self- 
demonstrated inefficiency. First a series of secret observations of 
the labor forces was conducted. Later a duplicate series of observa- 
tions, covering the same forces, was made openly. Careful records 
were kept in both cases. Performance under the first series obviously 
represents normal efficiency, whereas the critical inspection of the 
second series might be expected to develop that degree of efficiency 
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easily possible of attainment. Thus by comparison it was ascertained 
that these municipalities normally suffered a loss of efficiency in the 
forces examined varying from 40 per cent to 70 per cent. This, of 
course, represented virtually nothing except wasted time. While 
these investigations covered only a relatively small portion of the 
total labor employed in all departments of either city, it may be stated 
with the utmost assurance that the average efficiency of labor in 
any large municipality will not at the present time exceed 50 per cent. 

The significance of this statement will be more apparent when the 
above precentage is applied to total expenditures for labor. For 
instance, the annual labor payroll of New York City approximates 
$17,000,000. A loss in efficiency of fifty per cent means, therefore, 
a yearly waste of $8,500,000. 

In the business world success is frequently measured by the 
ability to learn and adopt the more effective methods of competitors. 
It is commonly asserted that per diem work conducted by a municipal- 
ity is less economical than similar operations of its competitor, the 
private contractor. There is, however, no insuperable obstacle to 
prevent reduction of the disparity in cost to a negligible quantity, 
although perhaps not immediately. It should then be advantageous 
to compare the conditions which affect the efficiency of both contrac- 
tor and municipality and apply the knowledge thus gained to munici- 
pal operations. 

In the majority of the larger cities the work upon which day 
labor is employed includes a wide variety of functions. These 
functions, segregated according to a more or less natural classifica- 
tion, are usually exercised by separate departments or bureaus of 
the municipal government. As it appears in any such organization 
inefficiency may be divided into two general classes. First, ineffi- 
ciency due to circumstances over which the administrative head of a 
department or bureau has no control, and, second, inefficiency due 
solely to his action or inaction. 

Under the first class, the principal items are inefficiency due to 


(1) Procedure required by civil service laws and regulations. 

(2) Procedure required by fiscal authorities. 

(3) Conditions imposed by other legislation or regulation, 
either state or local. 

(4) Influence exerted by political interests. 
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In discussing the first of these items, it should not be inferred 
that a criticism of civil service principles is intended. It is rather 
that the application of those principles as normally made has become 
a serious handicap to efficiency. Through well intended efforts to 
prevent the appointment of undesirable employees and the removal 
of competent employees as practiced by the “spoils system” of 
partisan politics, proper consideration has not been given to the more 
important question of securing the appointment of desirable employees 
and expediting the removal of incompetent ones. The practical 
results of applied civil service are disheartening in the extreme to a 
municipal official anxious to secure efficiency. 

The average competency of municipal labor selected by civil 
service methods is considerably lower than that employed by private 
interests. This is more noticeable in the class known as skilled 
labor. Here while the wages in public and private service are quite 
uniform, the competitive examination together with the accompany- 
ing uncertainty of immediate employment acts as a strong deterrent 
to those whose competency and consequent acceptability may be 
quickly determined by trial service in a private concern. Moreover, 
the so-called ‘‘ Preferred Lists” of the civil service seriously affect 
the efficiency of municipal work. For the enlightenment of the 
uninitiated it may be explained that the preferred list is an institu- 
tion designed to provide for preferential re-employment of individ- 
uals who have been laid off through reduction in force. Such reduc- 
tion is naturally made by the dismissal of the least competent em- 
ployees. Again, owing to the unpleasant and sometimes extremely 
difficult task of removing incompetent and undesirable employees 
on charges, it is not uncommon to find the superior official shirking 
his plain duty by allowing the names of such employees to be placed 
on the preferred list. Subsequent reappointment then becomes a 
certainty. 

The titles of civil service positions constitute a further barrier 
to efficiency, since no employee may be legally utilized to perform 
duties other than those specified by his title. The significance of 
this factor cannot be appreciated without a full knowledge of the 
existing nomenclature of municipal labor. The absurdity of this 
provision from a practical point of view is self-evident. It results 
from an attempt to correct the abuse of favoritism in the assignment 
of duties. The effect produced is that of the application of a 
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remedy to a symptom of disease rather than the eradication of the 
fundamental cause of its existence. 

Regulations governing the employment of veteran soldiers and 
firemen are another stumbling block. The physical efficiency of 
a man who, to qualify as a civil war veteran, must be at least 60 years 
old, cannot be great, yet under the law it is obligatory to appoint him 
in preference to other eligibles, and it is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to secure his removal on the ground of physical or mental 
incompetency. The effect of his incompetence on the efficiency of 
his associates who receive the same wages is so serious that it would 
be far better to retire him on a pension designated as such. 

The second obstacle to efficiency to be considered is the pro- 
cedure required by fiscal authorities. Up to the present time, to all 
intents and purposes, economy has been considered synonymous 
with efficiency in municipal affairs. Conservation of funds has been 
the only measure, if any, that has been applied in judging efficiency. 
Expenditures have been practically uncontrolled except by the limit 
of departmental appropriations. This has naturally resulted in 
impairing the adequacy of available funds by abuse of expenditure 
privilege. To improve these conditions there has been instituted 
within the last few years in a number of cities, notably, New York 
and Chicago, a form of financial control known as the segregated 
budget. Briefly, the segregated budget provides for the purchase 
of labor, material and equipment by detailed appropriation of funds 
for definitely specified purposes. Every such appropriation is sup- 
plemented by a supporting schedule fixing the amount of each item 
of contemplated expenditure. No appropriation may be exceeded 
and no change in contemplated expenditure may be made without 
the consideration and approval of the fiscal authorities who originally 
established the amounts. The tendency of the segregated budget 
is to centralize, unduly, in fiscal authorities, the control of administra- 
tive detail greatly to the detriment of the efficient performance of 
work. 

As applied to labor forces, this form of control not only arbi- 
trarily fixes the number of incumbents and the rate of per diem wages 
for each grade of service, but makes impossible an increase in the 
number regularly employed or a modification of rates for the class 
or for the individual employee without the censorship of the highest 
city officials. As will be seen, this allows for no exercise of discre- 
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tion by the administrative head of a department or bureau, either in 
rewarding efficiency or penalizing inefficiency. 

Like many other efforts to apply corrective measures to existing 
abuses of public service, the segregated budget is an attempt to 
ameliorate the evil by placing severe restrictive conditions upon the 
manner in which public moneys may be expended. That the fallacy 
of the theory has not become widely evident is due to the fact that 
those responsible for its introduction are primarily concerned with 
the financial side of municipal operations, and fail, as do most of 
the public, to comprehend that what is needed is control over results 
secured by expenditure of public moneys, which involves a considera- 
tion of work values. 

The third obstacle to efficiency is to be found in special legis- 
lation. The municipality generally pays from 20 per cent to 50 per 
cent more for common labor than does the contractor. The hours 
of daily service are also shorter. The responsibility for this condition 
lies with our legislative bodies, either state or local, whose enact- 
ments have undoubtedly been inspired by considerations of political 
expediency. Any class rate of wages, either high or low, fixed by 
statute or resolution, without reference to ability or performance, is 
bound to foster inefficiency. 

In the average municipality there is a strong tendency to segre- 
gate work strictly along functional lines, and assign a separate juris- 
diction for each. This is frequently governed by charter provisions. 
Up to a certain point segregation may be desirable, but beyond that 
point it becomes unwise. For example, it will generally be found 
that, in the same territory, repairs to highways, cleaning of highways, 
repairs and cleaning of the sewer system and maintenance of the 
water supply system are each under the jurisdiction of a separate 
department or bureau. In each of these four functions there are 
well defined activities that require an entirely different procedure. 
But note also that in each of these same functions are included other 
activities which dovetail into one or more of the other functions. 
Here there is bound to be lack of co-operation, and consequent friction 
in the performance of work, where the jurisdiction is divided. To 
illustrate: A street cleaning department may use the sewers for 
facilitating snow removal. Care is not exercised in separating debris, 
and the sewer becomes blocked. No concern is felt by the strect 
cleaning department. <A lazy strect sweeper disposes of a pile of 
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rubbish by pushing it into the inlet of a catch basin. It costs three 
times as much to remove it from the catch basin as from the street 
surface. Refuse from catch basins and sewers as well as from high- 
way repairs and street sweeping in the same area are hauled to dumps 
by independent transportation forces. Water from hydrants is 
used for sprinkling streets, flushing pavements and sewers and repair- 
ing macadam highways. Careless use results in waste of water, 
frozen hydrants and remarks from the water department. A water 
main bursts, washes out an underground channel, the sewer and the 
street surface cave in and three separate forces are called to the 
rescue. Part of the maintenance of macadam and dirt roads runs 
so close to the function of street cleaning as to make it impossible 
to tell where one ends and the other begins. The problem of juris- 
diction is not a simple one to solve, but in its present form unquestion- 
ably induces great inefficiency. 

The fourth cause of inefficiency lies in the influence exerted by 
political interests. The average caliber of municipal labor is always 
lower than should be attracted by the higher wages paid. It seems 
quite possible that this may be occasioned by the disinclination of 
ambitious and competent labor to remain in a service where, as will 
be seen later, recognition is based largely if not entirely on political 
considerations. 

Of all the factors which are not within the control of an adminis- 
trative official, there is perhaps no single one which militates more 
seriously against municipal efficiency than the effect of political 
influence on the discipline of a labor force. When any employee, 
be he laborer, foreman or superintendent, is in a position to do as he 
pleases and snap his fingers in the face of his superior officer if rebuked, 
the efficiency of the entire force to which he may be assigned is gone. 
It is no uncommon occurrence for a foreman to suspend a laborer, 
request his discharge, and then be instructed to reinstate him and 
“leave him alone.” After such a performance how can it be expected 
that the foreman can compel the obedience of the remainder of his 
force? 

The appointment and retention of incompetent and undesirable 
employees can generally be traced to political influence. The uncer- 
tainty of tenure in the higher positions, due also to this reason, has a 
direct effect on the efficiency of all subordinate forces. The employ- 
ment of labor greatly in excess of actual needs may be ascribed to 
the same cause. Especially is this true in respect of foremen and 
assistant foremen. 
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Vehicular service, when hired, is an especially fruitful field for 
the politician. The manifestations of inefficiency appear in the form 
of decrepit horses, dilapidated vehicles, untrustworthy drivers and 
insubordinate service. 

These are some of the extraneous difficulties which face the 
official who is honestly anxious to secure efficiency from his labor 
forces. 

With regard to the causes of inefficiency which fall within the 
control of an administrative head, a complete enumeration would 
produce a lengthy catalogue. Confining attention to a somewhat 
general classification, it may suffice to mention: 

1. Inefficiency in the supply, distribution and use of material, 

plant and equipment. 

2. Inefficiency due to lack of knowledge concerning work 

conditions and requirements. 

3. Inefficiency due to lack of predetermination in the assign- 

ment of work. 

4. Inefficiency due to improper organization of force. 

5. Inefficiency due to improper methods and unsystematic 

procedure. 

6. Inefficiency due to lack of discipline. 

7. Inefficiency due to lack of standards by which performance 

may be judged. 

8. Inefficiency due to inadequate and inaccurate records of 

performance and conduct. 


It is obvious that the output of productive labor will be directly 
affected by the efficiency of supply, distribution and use of material, 
plant and equipment. Municipal corporation yards and shops are, 
as a rule, improperly located, and, in addition, are paradoxically 
both insufficient in number and excessively numerous. To illustrate: 
In the City of New York, some five or six departments, in some cases 
bureaus of the same department, each maintain separate yards in 
practically the same territory, and yet the yards of any one depart- 
ment are generally insufficient to serve effectively its needs in that 
district. 

Almost without exception municipal yard and shop equipment, 
as well as field equipment, is sadly inadequate as well as antiquated. 
Supplies which should be always in stock are suddenly found to be 
entirely wanting. 
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Information regarding the status of current work is sadly 
deficient. There is scarcely a single maintenance bureau that does 
not depend largely, if not entirely, on its ‘‘complaint book’’ to pro- 
vide work for its gangs. The length of the complaint list is often 
an excellent index of efficiency. In practically no municipal depart- 
ment is information concerning the work to be done or the conditions 
that will govern its performance systematically ascertained and 
advantageously utilized. Instead of daily assignment ef carefully 
predetermined work, a foreman is given a certain territory and to!d 
to “keep it in shape,”’ or handed a bunch of complaints and told to 
“fix up.” 

Municipal labor forces are asa rule very poorly organized. The 
proper relation between labor and supervision for a given class of 
work is seldom maintained. A foreman may be found in charge of 
two or three men, where the effective prosecution of the work demands 
at least twice that number. Again, it may be found that the foreman 
has a force far greater than can possibly be used to advantage on the 
work in hand. Both of these conditions cause a restriction of out- 
put. Whenever the current volume of work is greater than this 
restricted output, the neglected work becomes a source of public 
complaint. 

It would be exhausting to attempt a delineation of faulty methods 
and procedure of municipal work. They are all due to the fact that 
there is no penalty or premium on performance. 

The most common, and at the same time, most serious loss of 
labor efficiency is due to waste of time. Lack of discipline is respon- 
sible for this condition. No administrative official can truthfully 
deny knowledge of the enormous waste of time, wherever it may occur 
in his labor forces, without acknowledging, thereby, his utter 
incompetence. 

Without a knowledge of the results that ought to be obtained 
as an equivalent for the time and money spent, the municipality 
cannot judge of the efficiency of its employees. Nevertheless, 
standards of work for purposes of comparison have rarely been 
established. 

The lack of accurate work records prevents such a comparison 
even if standards be established. The difficulty of securing accurate 
records of performance is surprising. Unless carefully watched, and 
sometimes even then, foremen will exaggerate in reporting their 
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actual accomplishment, and, what is worse, the proper check is sel- 
dom established. More often than might be expected, the efficient 
performance of work is subordinated to accounting convenience. 
Systems of records planned to meet financial needs are frequently 
put into force without considering the effect upon the work procedure. 
In fact, it is quite generally true that municipal records fail to reflect 
the very thing which is the cause of their existence. Labor, material 
and equipment are never purchased, except for the reason that by 
their use some desired result may be accomplished, yet in municipal 
records the relation between results and expenditures is hardly ever 
shown. 

A contrast to the above inefficient features of municipal work 
may be drawn by considering, in brief outline, the corresponding 
conditions surrounding the private contractor’s work. 

The contractor is more or less of a specialist, at least for the time 
being, in that the scope of his operations is generally not as extensive 
as that of the municipality. His problem, asa whole, is therefore one 
of lesser magnitude. He does, however, what the municipality does 
not—he considers his problem as a whole as well as by separate 
features. He studies his organization, plant and equipment as an 
entire unit, which must be designed to produce effective results by co- 
ordination of its different parts. He is not handicapped in employ- 
ing labor by any civil service restrictions. He strives to get and keep 
the most competent, discharging at once those who cannot make good. 
He measures the competency of his labor by the results produced. 
In the event of an increase in force, he is under no obligation to re- 
engage former employees, although, as a matter of fact, he strives to 
if they have served him well. He often allows his subordinates to 
“hire and fire” their own men, but holds them for results. The 
employee is expected to do whatever may be necessary and expedient, 
irrespective of his title. The methods of financial control used by 
the contractor are relatively simple. On account of the fact that he 
is paid for results, he requires results in return for expenditure and 
maintains a control accordingly. All of his expenditures are paid 
out of one fund—his bank account—but he segregates, in great detail, 
the record of expenses in order that he may know exactly the unit 
costs of his work. These he can compare with his previous expe- 
rience and with the price which he receives for his work. In the 
matter of wages paid, the contractor, while by no means unrestricted, 
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has still a much wider latitude than the municipal official. He can 
at least offer a bonus for increased output. 

The tendency of the contractor is to strain the relation between 
wages and output to the breaking point in one direction while the 
municipality allows it to be strained to nearly the same degree in the 
other. Neither policy will produce the best efficiency; but the one 
adopted by the contractor has the advantage of economy. 

The contractor may feel the deleterious effect of political influ- 
ence, but in such case, there is always a guid pro quo whereby he gains, 
indirectly, at least, some advantage. 

In undertaking work the contractor studies in advance the con- 
ditions to be met and provides for the supply and distribution of 
material, plant and equipment in a way to facilitate to the utmost his 
operations. Time is with him a most important consideration and 
he therefore eliminates causes of delay wherever possible. His 
discipline is strict; he permits no waste of time that he can prevent. 
That discharge will promptly follow the discovery of loafing is well 
instilled into the minds of his employees by knowledge born of expe- 
rience. He invests without hesitation in labor-saving plant and equip- 
ment whenever he can be assured of a reasonable saving thereby. 
He utilizes his forces in the most advantageous manner by shifting 
them from one class of work to another as desired, and he does not 
functionalize his work beyond the point where it is effective. He 
organizes the units of his force to produce the best economic results. 
He distributes to these the maximum amount of work, employing 
the minimum number of units consistent with the progress desired. 
He knows how much work a given force should be able to do in a 
_ given time and watches to see that the record of performance fal- 
fils this condition. The records cannot be falsified without his 
knowledge, since he is paid for results as measured by the other 
party to the contract. This is an important fact to bear in mind. 

If the fiscal department of the average municipality should 
concern itself with the results of its per diem labor performance to 
the extent that it does with the results of contract performance, 
a vast improvement in efficiency would be inevitable. 

Conceding that the contractor maintains an advantage over 
the municipality on practically every point mentioned, what is the 
compelling force that underlies his achievement, which is lacking 
in the municipal government? All of the conditions inducing muni- 
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cipal inefficiency spell but one thing to the intelligent contractor. 
That thing is certain and sometimes gerious personal cash loss. On 
the other hand, the elimination of the conditions which foster ineffi- 
ciency means to him equally certain personal profit. Note well the 
situation—personal responsibility—only two possible results: cer- 
tain reward for efficiency, certain penalization for inefficiency— 
behind, the prod of financial loss; ahead, the incentive of financial 
success. The contractor can always translate the profitableness of 
his operations into dollars and cents. The municipality cannot, 
until the value to the community of public convenience, comfort, 
safety and health can be determined on a financial basis. The 
people in their capacity as sovereign cannot therefore realize the 
financial burden that they invariably impose upon themselves in 
their capacity as subject, by permitting inefficient performance on 
the part of their public servants. Municipal officials having always 
on this account the opportunity to shift the burden of loss due to 
inefficiency upon the ignorant public without the likelihood of dis- 
covery, feel no such personal concern for their actions as does the 
contractor. 

The remedies then are obvious, at least in their general statement 
if not in the actual method of application: 

1. Provide a practical and effective method of selecting com- 
petent personal service in every grade. 

2. Establish a jurisdiction that will facilitate the performance 
of all inter-related functions. 

3. Define individual responsibility clearly and insist on strict 
accountability. 
. Institute strict disciplinary measures. 
5. Establish the standards to be attained. 
6. Permit great latitude of administrative discretion. 
7. Improve individual performance by educational methods. 
8 
9 


. Provide an accurate record of individual accomplishment. 
. Measure ability by results of performance. 
10. Make the punishment for failure severe. 
11. Make the reward for success attractive. 
12. Publish the comparison of actual results with established 
standards. 


Does this seem theoretical? Does it seem impractical? In 
1910 the Commissioner of Accounts of New York City, at the invita 
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tion of the Borough President of Manhattan, undertook the reorgan- 
ization of a part of the maintenance force of the Bureau of Sewers. 
Its organization at that time consisted of 24 sewer cleaners and 38 
horses and carts, divided into 12 gangs each in charge of a foreman. 
The cost of cleaning sewer basins approximated $4.00 per cubic yard. 
Nearly all of the causes herein cited as producing inefficiency were 
found in greater or less degree. The work of improvement was 
conducted as far as possible along the lines above indicated. Within 
a few months the number of gangs and foremen was reduced from, 
12 to 4, the sewer cleaners from 24 to 16, and the horses and carts 
from 38 to 14. The total output was increased 100 per cent, wages 
increased 15 per cent and a saving in annual expenditure effected 
amounting to $35,000, or 43 per cent. The average cost of cleaning 
per cubic yard was reduced from $4.00 to $1.45, with occasional 
costs as low as $0.76. The net result was an increase in efficiency 
of 275 per cent. 

Similar work of improvement, but on a much larger scale, has 
recently been inaugurated by the same Commission co-operating with 
the President of the Borough of Queens, New York City. 

For several years the Bureau of Street Cleaning, Borough of 
Richmond, New York City, has been steadily improving in efficiency 
by the application of these fundamental requirements. 

The entire problem of securing efficiency with municipal labor 
is one which requires much study and patient effort, study of minute 
detail as well as broad principles, study of human nature as well as 
individuals. Good government reform might well take a lesson in 
efficiency from the spoils system of partisan politics with its prompt 
personal rewards for service rendered. 


EFFICIENCY IN HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO PAVEMENTS 


By E. P. Goopricu, 
Consulting Engineer, Borough of Manhattan, New York City, 
and 
W. B. Hotton, Jr., 
Member of the Staff of the Bureau of Municipal Research, New York City. 


The application of scientific methods of management to a depart- 
ment of highways is not a new problem. Until very recent years, 
however, definite results derived from such a type of administration 
have been practically unknown. The men who have been placed 
in charge of the streets and highways have often been grossly incom- 
petent and in some cases dishonest. More often absolutely ignorant 
aldermen and other city administrators retained the decision covering 
all such matters for ulterior motives not hard to guess. The necessity 
for a remedy and the remedy itself for such conditions are so apparent 
that dishonesty is now rapidly being supplanted by integrity and 
incapacity by at least a desire to learn. Even in the routine inspec- 
tion the excessive amount of technical detail involved in the proper 
maintenance of pavements makes it imperative that the administra- 
tor be not only an engineer but also one who can appreciate the value 
of systematic reports and records. That is, he should be an efficiency 
engineer. How to make scientific efficiency result from the good 
intentions of the highway administration is the problem to be dis- 
cussed. 

For every engineer of highways or commissioner of public works 
there are two main problems in connection with the maintenance 
of pavements: first, the original pavement—its selection and con- 
struction, with the attending financial problems; second, the 
maintenance of the pavement after it has been accepted from the 
contractor, with the accompanying difficulties of tax budget appropri- 
ations to cover maintenance and inspection costs, and the very 
important question of the proper time to repave. Of these two, the 
maintenance proposition offers the more serious difficulty, but in 
order to follow the actual time sequence the original contract will 
be considered first. 
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Independent of whether the pavement to be constructed is a 
complete repaving or whether it is an original construction, the 
questions which should come to the mind of the highway administra- 
tor are identical so far as the selection of the kind of pavement is 
concerned. What is the traffic—how much, what kind, what per- 
centage is horse drawn, what percentage is motor? What is the 
street grade? What is the character of the street—residential, 
tenement, manufacturing, shopping, occupancy by car lines? What 
has been the history of the street and what is its probable future? 
Finally, how much money is available? The question of the capital 
outlay should be made a point of minor consideration, not that the 
expenditure of money is of no consequence, but too close economy on 
the original financial side of pavement selection is in the end likely 
to result in no economy. Unfortunately, this statement can be 
impressed on the average taxpayer only with the greatest difficulty. 
It has been proved too often, however, in too many cities, to admit 
of more than a reasonable doubt. 

With traffic records as a basis and a decision made as to the 
intended use of the street, whether for a boulevard or for general 
trucking, etc., the administrator must next select the general class 
of pavement which will satisfy his conditions. For heavy traffic 
on grades, a form of stone block; for the same kind of traffic on a 
more nearly level street, wood block; for lighter traffic in the resi- 
dential district, a form of asphalt; for still lighter traffic on a park 
boulevard, a bituminous macadam. 

A point of supreme importance which can be considered here 
only in the most general way, but must never be overlooked, is the 
preparation of proper specifications. Recently, attempts have been 
made by the government and by associations of engineers to unify 
and codify the experience of all highway engineers throughout the 
country and make it available for others, in the form of standard 
specifications. It is indeed a weak minded and narrow administratc r 
who will rely solely upon his personal experience or the experience cf 
his own city, in such matters; for by taking advantage of the mistakes 
and the successes of other municipalities, every city can be kept 
at the forefront. This is more nearly true in regard to specifications 
than to any other side of the pavement problem. Specifications 
prepared by associations of engineers whose integrity cannot be 
questioned are at the disposal of every highway department in the 
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country. It was an unhappy situation that, for some time, national 
highway associations and other municipal engineering societies often 
had behind their organization an ulterior motive. As a consequence 
small reliance could be placed upon their recommendations. But 
the advancing standard of the individuals who make up these organ- 
izations has materially raised the standard of the organizations as a 
whole, making them now invaluable to every highway engineer. 

The contract and the specifications must be thoroughly under- 
stood by both the contractor and the contracting party, and the 
propesal for bids must be comprehensive. The courts in nearly 
every state .demand this. Having once established a thorough 
understanding between the city and the contractor, specifications 
should be enforced to the letter. It is the right of every taxpayer to 
know that the specifications offered with the proposal for bids are 
being followed,-and that the city is paying for no more and no less 
than what was asked for at the public hearing. 

Preceding the payment of money comes the raising of money, 
which is various!y accomplished by assessment, bond issue or tax 
levy, The financial problem in the construction of a pavement 
depends upon the conditions under which the pavement is being 
laid—whether the street is being improved for the first time or is 
being repaved, and what kind of pavement constitutes the improve- 
ment. 

On original construction work the custom has usually been to 
assess the cost on the property benefited, but the proper distribution 
of an assessment is extremely complicated. In a purely residential 
district, where traffic is almost solely for the direct benefit of the 
adjoining property, an assessment of the whole cost of the improve- 
ment can be levied upon the abutting property without grave injus- 
tice. When, however, it comes to assessing upon the adjoining 
property the cost of a wide boulevard which will be used by the 
whole community, the injustice is obvious. Various compromises 
are effected in the different communities. Perhaps the most equi- 
table one is to charge the abutting property with an arbitrary amount 
roughly corresponding to the cost of one serviceable pavement for 
a street of average residential width, allowing the property owner 
to make payment in as many as ten installments, if he so elects; 
such money to be credited to a paving fund originated by a bond 
issue for a term not greater than the extent of the deferred payments. 
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A number of states require that the assessment for any sort of 
public improvement shall not be greater than the actual increment 
derived by the property. This is, no doubt, an ideal theory, but 
just how to determine the exact benefit from public improvements 
is a question which has never been solved satisfactorily. In addition, 
the procedure offers many opportunities for injustice and dishonesty. 

There are, however, two real objects in levying an assessment: 
(1) to distribute the cost of the improvement against the property 
benefited, and (2) to prevent automatically the laying of new and 
expensive pavements in absurd locations throughout the city. Con- 
sequently, even though assessments are often unfair to the individual, 
the city cannot afford to lose that protection. If but one assessment 
for paving is to be levied against each piece of property, even if the 
pavements on different streets are not identical, care must be taken 
in the preparation of the administrative code to insure that they shall 
be of one general class both as to wearing qualities and cost. 

Repaving, particularly in the larger cities, cannot usually be 
considered a proper assessment charge. Neither is it a strictly 
proper item for the annual budget, owing to irregular expenditures. 
Under ideal administrative conditions, wherein equitable sums would 
be expended for repaving each year, the use of tax levy funds certainly 
would be justified. The scheme, however, is not compatible with 
the present policy of frequent administrative changes and the lack 
of standard pavement conditions. This difficulty could be largely 
overcome by the development of a detailed and studied plan for 
future paving work. When such a plan has been prepared, the lack 
of steady tenure in office by the chief administrator will not seriously 
affect the working out, if the following of the plan be made an invari- 
able departmental policy. The failure of most cities to definitely 
outline future work indicates, for the present, the propricty of a 
bond issue. But while this may be the best method when properly 
conducted, it must be confessed that the issuing of bonds has often 
been a source of trouble. 

In many cases enormous amounts of money for pavements 
have been unfairly distributed in the tax levy, owing to poor methods 
of financing bond issues. The tendency has been to issue bonds 
extending for a term much longer than the life of the pavement. 
Thus the community was called upon to issue additional bonds for 
repaving while still paying interest ard sinking fund charges on a 
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dead pavement. Such a condition has been repeated as many as 
four times, the wear and tear being so heavy that repaving was 
often required before the original bonds were redeemed. Fifty 
year bonds have not been exceptional. The taxpayer was, there- 
fore, carrying a yearly financial burden to which had to be added all 
of the actual maintenance cost. The cure is obvious—when bonds 
are issued the term should not exceed the life of the pavement. 

A study of the situation seems to warrant the use of a ten year 
bond—a ten year serial bond, if possible. This may be too short 
a period for the smaller cities, but for the larger cities where the 
traffic is heavier and the wear and tear more rapid, the ten year 
period would surely be a step in the right direction. It must not be 
understood from this statement that pavements on an average do 
not last more than ten years. That, of course, is not true. But 
in the last few years of the life of a pavement the increasing cost of 
maintenance and the decreasing usefulness of the pavement make it 
unfair to distribute an equitable share of the original cost to the tax- 
payers of those years. 

When patent pavements first came into general use, owing to the 
uncertainty in the minds of everyone as to their reliability, the cities 
in nearly every case required a long term guarantee from the con- 
tractor—a term which in some of the larger cities was longer than 
the average life of the pavement. Of course, this was absurd, and, in 
consequence, numberless abandoned contracts were thrown back 
on the municipality, and many paving companies went into bank- 
ruptcy. Then fora time, the attitude seemed to be that there should 
be no guarantee. This was probably a reaction too far in the opposite 
direction. Ideal specifications and inspection and the assurance 
of unquestioned integrity on the part of both the contractor and the 
contracting party would eliminate all necessity for any guarantee, 
but such ideal conditions are not yet attainable and, for that reason, 
it does not seem advisable at the present time to eliminate a guarantee 
entirely. Five years is long enough; probably a shorter guaranty 
period would be better. 

The maint2nance problem is one of detail, and on that account 
has become irksome to many an administrator, who prefers rather 
to deal with big figures and large items. Thus the control of main- 
tenance has usually been relegated to subordinates who either did 
not know or did not care sufficiently about highway efficiency to 
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conserve the interests of the community. With the possible excep- 
tion of the financing of paving work, which has already been discussed, 
ore money has been wasted in maintenance than in any other 
division of highways. Maintenance combines the question of inspec- 
tion and repair, embracing the wear and tear caused by traffic, 
cave-ins, public service corporations, departmental cuts, etc. It has 
to do with all kinds of pavements, and involves the question of 
whether repairs should be made by city gangs or by contract with 
paving companies. 

The first step towards efficiency in maintenance is the installa- 
tion of a comprehensive system of inspection. Of course there must 
be an assurance of accurate and honest inspection of workmanship 
in the original pavement and in all restored areas, but a basis for the 
location of repair gangs is equally essential. Such reports can be 
secured only from a system which will show the exact conditions 


existing at a definite date together with the history down to that 


point. 

Preliminary inspection is a question of patrol of a given district. 
How many inspections are needed and how much ground an inspector 
can cover in one day are entirely questions of locality, of traffic, etc., 
and must be decided by each city for itself with direct regard to the 
district in question. There is no reason why the preliminary or 
patrol inspection of the streets should not be amalgamated with the 
patrol inspections of the other departments of public works. By 
decreasing the mileage which an inspector is forced to cover in a 
given period of time—at the same time increasing the scope of his 
duties by requiring not only reports on the condition of the streets 
but also on encumbrances, street signs, defective lights, etce.,.—it will 
be possible to obtain more work per mile without additional effort 
and without imposing any hardship on the inspector. Greater 
diversity of reports will produce greater interest in his work and 
result in higher efficiency. 

It is usually considered necessary to make a very clear distinction 
between the reports of wear and tear, and the reports of cuts, damage 
done from new buildings, cave-ins, etc. The reason for this is obvious 
from a financial standpoint. Wear and tear repairs are strictly a 
tax budget item, while repairs of cuts and other damaged areas, 
which have arisen by the specific act of the individual working under 
a permit or the like, are not so directly chargeable to the general 
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‘taxpayer. Such repairs should be paid for out of a special or trust 


fund made up from the deposits required on special permits issued 
to cover every damaging use of the highway. 

Just how detailed a report should be required of the patrol 
inspector for wear and tear defects is largely a question of the con- 
dition of the pavement, or rather, what standard has been reached 
or is expected to be reached in the near future throughout the city. 
On great engineering construction work a most detailed inspection 
is required, but, unless the pavements have reached such a high 
standard that a wear and tear defect is an exception rather than a 
general rule, it would be cumbersome to require an individual report 
on every wear and tear defect every day it remains unrepaired. 
By properly educating the gang inspector to report explicitly the 
nature of the repair as well as the size of repair, the necessity for an 
itemized segregation of items in the preliminary reports is certainly 
not necessary. 

To facilitate the routine office procedure, the preliminary 
inspection of each cut can be profitably reported upon an individual 
form. But it must not be forgotten in this connection that the less 
writing in the field the more work it is possible for the inspector to 
do. It is highly advisable to send from the office to the inspector 
a form filled out with as much information as possible and thus 
facilitate his work. He should be required merely to state that the 
rules and regulations of the department are nct being violated in 
each instance, and to report the area and location of the cut. By 
making out this form in duplicate in the main office and retaining 
one copy, it is possible to set up a very simple “tickler”’ of the incom- 
ing reports of the patrol inspectors. To the above should be added 
enough supervision by reliable men to assure the official in charge 
that the reports of the inspectors are accurate and the outline of the 
system for preliminary inspection is complete. A certain amount of 
leeway must be provided for the reporting of fire-burns, cave-ins 
and areas damaged from unknown causes, also for the reporting of 
miscellaneous violations of the department's regulations, all of which 
are original inspections initiated in the field. 

The next question is how to make use of the information con- 
tained in the reports from the patrol inspectors without establishing 
a routine so cumbersome that the overhead charges of the depart- 
ment become top-heavy. The first step is a system of accurate filing, 
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preferably by blocks and intersections, in turn grouped by contracts. 
A display map showing the locations of the gangs, and, by some 
simple means, the amount of yardage to be repaired within a given 
block, will prove of great assistance. For cuts and the like which 
are usually repaired on individual orders, a simple “tickler”’ file set 
to throw out all cuts remaining unrepaired at the end of the time 
limit specified in the contract will give information upon which to 
enforce the liquidated damage clause for such delay. If consistently 
followed, this process will assure prompt repairing in the majority 
of cases. 

In formulating a system for inspection of the laying of pavements, 
particularly repair work, the assurance of adequate inspection at 
the paving plant is imperative. Good results never can be obtained 
from poor raw material, but the best possible material can be made 
useless by improper handling at the plant. These plant inspectors 
should be men with scientific training and could well be placed in 
close connection with the chemical laboratory. 

This applies fully as much to a municipal paving plant as to 
that of a private corporation. In the smaller cities where it is not 
possible to obtain the continuous service of a paving company it is 
a great advantage for the municipality to establish its own repair 
plant in a small way. It has also been found from the experience of 
larger cities that it is possible to obtain good results from city repair 
gangs where those gangs were engaged on work not requiring highly 
technical employees or not involving special materials, the handling 
of which had to be left to technical men. 

Inspection of repairs is a question of training the inspector. The 
absolute necessity for accurate reports both as to workmanship and 
measurements emphasizes the need for securing men whose honesty 
cannot be questioned. This latter question is no doubt a difficult 
one, but competent supervision will overcome it to a large extent. 
Some of the large public service corporations that deal directly with 
the paving companies in restoring cuts, etc., require that the reports 
of area restored shall be signed not only by their own inspector but 
also by the foreman of the paving company. This is a suggestion 
which need not be applied to municipal work if the contract between 
the city and the contractor provides that the city may at any time 
give direct orders, through its representatives, regarding repair 
work and may demand the dismissal of any foreman who is either 
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reports received from the -ang inspectors are accurate. 

In connection with the .raining of a competent inspection force 
efficiency talks by the engineers of the department, explanations of 
specifications, the preparation of a comprehensive book of instruc- 
tions prepared in such a manner that it can be easily understood by 
the inspectors, and all other such helps, are invaluable. Owing to } 
the peculiar nature of the work, specifications for paving materials ! 
are of necessity complicated, and those for workmanship are broad 
and comprehensive, but lacking in detail. It is not possible to avoid 
entirely this complexity, but by proper instruction and by careful 
supervision it is quite possible to overcome the uncertainty in the ' 
non-technical minds of the usual type of inspectors, and foremen of 
paving gangs, as to just what is to be required of them. 

Reports of areas restored can be very simple. All that is neces- | 
sary is the location of the patch and a statement of the dimensions. ; 
Patches are often irregular, of course, and these dimensions must be : 
taken from the nearest measurable figure. It is not advisable to have 
the extensions of areas calculated in the field. Greater accuracy at 


inefficient or dishonest. Next must follow the assurance that the : | 


less expense can be obtained from clerks in the main office who know 
how to add and subtract and multiply, but who do not know the dif- 
ference between good asphalt and poor concrete. Here again ade- 
quate supervision is imperative. The marking out of the areas to 
be restored and the reporting of the areas as restored should be made 
by the inspector who is with the gang. Some check over the economy 
in the distribution of repairs can be made by comparing the prelimi- 
nary reports of the patrol inspectors as to area with the final reports 
of the gang inspectors. This, however, is not complete. Sometimes, 
considerable time will elapse between the preliminary report and the 
repairing of the defective area by the gangs, and just how much | 
increase in defective area should be allowed for the given time can | 
never be accurately estimated. 

Whether or not to require a guarantee of the patches laid under 
a maintenance contract which has a life of but a single year has been 
a question considerably discussed of late. In order to enforce a 
guarantee it is necessary to plot the repairs made and to deduct over- 
lapping areas laid during the course of the contract. Unless selected 
streets only be plotted, the plotting of repairs necessitates an enor- 
mous amount of drafting work, from which there is a considerable 
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question of any return on the investment. The net economy of this 
plotting work in the last two years on some of the most heavily 
traveled streets of New York has been less than five per cent, and if 
the general overhead charges were added to the cost of the plotting 
there is grave doubt whether the city would in any way be the gainer. 
Adequate inspection of material and workmanship and _ honest 
measurement really void the necessity of any guarantee period in 
a strictly maintenance contract. 

One of the greatest difficulties in all cities is the lack of interest 
among the employees in the work they are asked to do. This is a 
general proposition and affects highways no more or no less than a 
number of other city departments. It is always a serious obstacle 
in the way of efficiency. Inspectors, who are usually in the $900 to 
$1,500 class of city employees, are not high grade men. The civil 
service lists are crowded with men looking for outside work with 
nothing more to recommend them than that they passed in some way 
some sort of an examination. How to overcome this difficulty is 
indeed a question. No one so far has been able to solve it completely, 
but the greatest step taken toward its elimination has been the estab- 
lishment of efficiency records—records which the inspector should 
be given to understand will be used as a basis for promotion or dis- 
charge, something which they will be assured will be a public record 
of what they have done, and can be made either their best friend or 
their worst enemy. It is an incentive to work and an assurance 
that honest efforts will be rewarded. There are just as many ways 
to tempt a man to do right as to tempt him to do wrong, and the 
efficiency record is a chance to make good and to go on record as 
having done so. 

Considerable success has been attained by different cities in 
making their own pavement repairs, including repairs to stone block 
pavement, telford, macadam and a great number of variations of a 
mineral aggregate with an oil binder, together with the well known 
sheet asphalt. In connection with either a municipal repair plant 
or repair gangs, the necessity for a comprehensive cost system cannot 
be overestimated. The materials saved in the course of the year 
will more than pay for the cost of running the system, while the 
friendly rivalry excited among the foremen of the different gangs 
is an incentive toward better work and more of it. Several such 
cost systems are in active operation and the results obtained are 
gratifying. 
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In connection with costs and with the payment of contracts, 
comes up the invariable question of how and where to get the money. 
Maintenance of pavements is surely a tax budget item and as such 
should be included in the estimate for the budget made up by the 
department. How to estimate the amount of money needed for 
repairs in the coming year is somewhat of a question, and the ideal 
method has by no means been reached. It is always possible, how- 
ever, to set up for the different kinds of pavements the unit costs of 
maintenance per square yard of actual pavement laid, and it is also 
possible to find out the total square yards of pavement which have 
been under maintenance for the year. In order to make a compre- 
hensive statement of the moneys needed for the coming year it is 
necessary to know two things: first the yardage which will come 
out of guarantee during the next year, and second, how much old 
yardage will be substituted by new pavements. Usually the ter- 
mination of the guarantees are distributed throughout the year with 
the exception of December, January and February, and, if so, it will 
not be far wrong to divide the total coming out of guarantee by two 
in order to arrive at an average maintenance area on expiring guaran- 
tees, calculated on a whole year’s maintenance basis. The same 
question of average applies with regard to the area which is to be 
newly repaved, if the repaving contracts are distributed equally 
throughout the year. “ It is then possible to estimate the amount of 
money required for the following year based on the average or unit 
cost per square yard for the previous year, applied to the yardage of 
that year, increased by the first of the two items mentioned and 
diminished by the second one. If the unit cost be high, the estimated 
amount for the following year will be correspondingly high. If the 
condition of the pavements at the end of the year be poor and it is 
intended that in the following year the conditions shall be brought 
up to standard, then either more money or greater efficiency of work 
is necessary, or perhaps both 

The study of the relationship between the repairing and the 
repaving of worn streets is, when considered scientifically, a decidedly 
new field. There are so many factors affecting the decision, that 
attempts to arrive at a scientific formula for such determination 
have not been wholly successful. It has always been the custom for 
the highway administrator to guess indifferently, or yield to pressure 
of one kind or another whenever it was deemed necessary to repave 
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any street. To obtain any basis for the application of a general 
rule to a particular street it is essential that the actual or estimated 
cost of maintenance be the cost necessary to put the street in the 
condition standard for that city. To set up an arbitrary rate for 
maintenance cost, per square yard of existing pavement, which must 
not be exceeded in a single year; or to limit the expenditure for main- 
tenance each year to a definite percentage of the original cost of the 
pavement; or to delay repaving until the total of the average yearly 
maintenance added to a yearly sinking fund charge toward a deprecia- 
tion fund, is at a minimum: all are methods depending for successful 
operation on a continuity of policy and standard pavement conditions. 
Until such perfection is reached, however, the ultimate basis for 
decision must be the judgment of the administrator. 

The installation of a procedure in highways departments which 
will develop efficiency in the administration is a problem which 
involves to a considerable extent the local conditions. But the gen- 
eral outline and underlying principles are the same throughout the 
country: controlled inspection; standard specifications and con- 
tracts; proper use of assessment, tax levy, and bond funds; traffic 
records and their interpretation; comprehensive reports with intelli- 
gent summaries; efficiency and cost records; and, finally, the selec- 
tion of an administrator technically trained, not as an engineer alone, 
but, rather, as an efficiency engineer. 

Technically speaking, highway engineering is not complex but 
add to the engineering difficulties the great amount of detail involved, 
and the difficulties in the way of definite organization and control 
are quite apparent. They are not so great, however, but that any 
municipality by making the necessary changes in organization, both 
as to procedure and personnel, could obtain definite results in a period 
short enough to be well within the term of one administration. By 
taking advantage of the results obtained in other cities this can be 
accomplished. Highway efficiency is anything but the intangible 
fantasy of a theorist. It is a real live principle with a history filled 
with many failures, but also with many successes, all of which have 
taught their lesson in developing efficient administration. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF SPECIFICATIONS FOR PUBLIC 
WORKS 


By H. Conne-t, 
Chief of the Bureau of Highways and Street Cleaning, Philadelphia. 


Within the last few years a great deal of study has been devoted 
to the standardization of specifications. While considerable advance 
has been made in some particulars, the subject is so broad that 
specifications in general have not been standardized thus far, and, 
from the present outlook, the standardization of specification is still 
in its infancy. The technical journals and periodicals are devoting 
considerable space, both in the news and editorial columns, to this 
all-important question, and if we are to judge from the apparently 
logical arguments for and against the various clauses in specifications, 
it will be some time before we will approach standard forms of speci- 
fications for the various classes of work. Before a specification is so 
drawn that it can be considered even to approach what might be 
termed a standard specification, it is not only important, but neces- 
sary, that each clause be thoroughly discussed by engineers, contrac- 
tors and material manufacturers from different parts of the country 
in order that points of view based on practical experience in different 
sections of the country may be given due consideration, as local and 
climatic conditions are important factors in specifications for public 
works. A specification for a particular class of work that might be 
ideal in one section of the country would, in all probability, not 
fulfil the requirements in other sections of the country for the same 
class of work. It is only by a thoraugh and comprehensive study of 
existing conditions, based on the practical experience of experts 
trained in the various classes of public works carried on in different 
sections throughout the country, that any definite principles can be 
determined upon to govern the drawing of standard specifications. 
A standard specification should be based on certain definite princi- 
ples, subject to minor modifications dependent upon local and climatic 
conditions. The standardization of specifications is therefore 
dependent upon a determination of these principles. This can best 
be accomplished through an exchange of views of not only the engi- 
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neers, but the representatives of the other side of the question, namely, 
the contractors and material manufacturers. In other words, all 
sides of the question and points of view should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed before any definite conclusions relative to the underlying 
principles governing the various clauses in the specification are deter- 
mined upon. 

Generally speaking, the engineer is inclined to draw a specification 
that will safeguard him against any lack of knowledge or definite 
data relative to different items in the specification. To a certain 
degree this should be done, but it should not be so generally and uni- 
versally in vogue as it is in the present day specifications for public 
works throughout the country. One of the great faults of many 
engineers is that they depend too much upon their own knowledge. 
The engineering field is too large and comprises too many specialties, 
which requires years of practical experience to master, for one man to 
pose as an expert in all or several branches of the profession. The 
medical profession is divided into specialties, and the general practi- 
tioner realizes the importance of calling in specialists, and never 
hesitates tg do so when the occasion arises. Why not the engineer? 
Unfortunately, there is a tendency among many of the engineers 
controlling the drawing of specifications for public works to pose to 
their employers as “Jacks of all trades” in the profession. This 
attitude results in the loss of large sums of money to the public. 
Committees have been appointed in different sections of the country to 
standardize specifications, but their work has simply been of a general 
character, and their findings, in some instances, have not even covered 
local conditions, simply because expert advice was not called in. 
If a docior failed to call in expert advice when occasion required, it 
would often result in loss of life; fortunately for the engineer it 
usually results in nothing more than a loss of public moneys, a subject 
to which very serious consideration has not been given until the last 
few years. There are competent specialists in every branch of the 
profession, and there is seldom, if ever, any excuse for lack of definite 
knowledge relative to standard public works, such, for instance, as 
the “‘Accepted Types of Pavements,” yet by looking over the speci- 
fications in use throughout the country it will be observed that there 
is no standard specification. 

In this particular branch of public works, however, a step in the 
right direction has been taken. An organization is in existence whose 
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membership is open to cities throughout the United States, with 
an associate membership open to contractors and material manufac- 
turers. Engineers delegated by the respective cities meet once a year, 
and the committees on the different types of pavements present 
specifications which are open to discussion by the material men, the 
contractors and the convention-at-large. Considerable has been 
accomplished by this and other organizations of the kind toward the 
standardization of paving specifications. 

Each branch of work coming under the head of Public Works 
covers such a large field that it is quite evident that little progress 
will be made toward standardizing specifications for the respective 
branches of work until some definite plan is formed with this object 
in view. General discussions have been carried on for some time, 
and while such discussions are of great value in so far as they repre- 
sent different points of view and bring out many interesting facts, 
they will never result in standardizing specifications. It is time 
that some definite plan be formed; discussions are endless, and when 
carried on too long usually result in confusion. Many engineers 
say they do not believe in, nor see the necessity for, standard speci- 
fications for public works. It has often been said that such a thing 
is not practical. This is largely due to a misconception of what 
the standardization of specifications really means—it is only the 
determination of certain definite underlying principles that can be 
readily adapted to varying local and climatic conditions. There 
are, however, certain classes of work that are not affected by local 
and climatic conditions and that have long since passed out of the 
experimental stage, the specifications for which differ widely in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. This is largely due to the fact that 
no concerted effort has been made to compare the specifications 
with a view to determining upon a standard specification embody- 
ing the most economic and scientific method of construction and 
selection of available materials. One of the most important ques- 
tions before the engineers to-day is the standardization of specifi- 
cations, and any step in this direction is a step toward efficiency 
and economy in public works. Engineers to-day are well equipped 
to formulate standard specifications. They have a more thorough 
knowledge of business and costs than they had a few years ago. 
If specialists in the different branches of the profession representing 
different sections of the country were assigned to standarize a speci- 
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fication for the particular class of work with which they are especially 


familiar, and discussions and suggestions were solicited from engineers, 
material men and contractors, an advance would be made which 
would ultimately result in the determination of well-defined prin- 
ciples governing specifications for the respective classes of public 
works. Contracting is every day getting more and more on a busi- 
ness basis. The old type of contractor is gradually disappearing, and 
is being supplanted by business men, engineers, and men qualified to 
bid under the more thorough and complete present-day specifications 
and the strict interpretation of the same, which has made competi- 
tion keener, and consequently weeded out many of the undesirable 
contractors. This illustrates the importance of determining upon 
underlying principles that may be readily adapted to local and climatic 
conditions, and of drawing specifications that are désigned not only 
to insure good work, but to secure justice and equity to both engineer 
and contractor. At the present day there is a great diversity of opin- 
ion among engineers as to the proper method of executing specific 
classes of work and where all the methods may be designed to in- 
sure good work and bring about the desired results, the costs will 
necessarily vary, dependent upon the requirements of the specifi- 
cations or the lack of specific information contained therein. There 
is more than one way of climbing over a fence, but there is more 
time consumed and energy expended by some in accomplishing 
this feat than is necessary, so it might be said that there is a stand- 
ard procedure that should be followed. The same is also true of 
the various requirements and methods pursued in the performance 
of certain classes of work; hence the importance of determining 
upon a standard method of underlying principles to govern the per- 
formance of specific classes of work embodied in the specifications. 
Needless to say, this will result in a more thorough understanding 
between the contractor and the engineer, and, consequently, lower 
costs and increased efficiency. Every step toward standardization 
of materials and workmanship reduces costs, and places public 
works on a more thorough business basis. A concentrated effort 
toward the standardization of specifications would result in a more 
comprehensive study of materials in use, the quality required, and the 
work to be performed, than has heretofore been conducted. Different 
engineering societies and organizations are formulating specifications 
for public works, but little progress will be made until the depart- 
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ments of public works throughout the country make it their business 
to co-operate with one another and with the engineering societies 
for this specific purpose. 

The importance of standardizing specifications for public works 
would be self-evident if a comparison of the unit costs of specific 
classes of work performed under similar conditions were to be made. 
Unit cost records and the standardization of specifications go hand 
in hand, as a scientific and systematic investigation of the unit cost 
of work performed, methods of construction, workmanship, and ma- 
terials used, must necessarily be made before any conclusions can 
be arrived at with a view to standardizing a specification for the 
particular class of work under investigation. Therefore such records 
should be installed in all public works departments. As a simple 
illustration of the desirability, both from an engineering and economic 
point of view, of establishing certain standards in specifications, let 
us take, for example, the following clauses in the specifications of 
different departments of public works for new granite curb set in 
concrete: 


1. The curb shall be twenty (20) inches in depth, and from three (3) to 
eight (8) feet in length and of a matched width of five (5) inches on top, and at 
no point shall be less than four (4) inches in thickness. The bottom length 
shall not be more than six (6) inches shorter than the top length. 

2. The curb shall be sixteen (16) inches in depth and not less than three 
and one-half (3}) feet in length, averaging on each block not less than four and 
one-half (44) feet in length, and be five (5) inches in thickness, except as noted 
for bottom of curb. 

3. The curb shall not be less than five (5) inches thick and twelve (12) 
inches in depth; the lengths may vary between three (3) and six (6) feet. 

4. The curb shall not be less than sixteen (16) inches in depth, and not 
less than six (6) inches thick and four (4) feet long. 

5. The curb shall not be less than twenty (20) inches in depth, and not 
less than six (6) inches thick and four (4) feet long. 

6. The curb shall be nineteen (19) inches in depth, and not less than three 
and one-half (3}) feet in length, averaging on each block not less than four and 
one-half (43) feet in length, and be five (5) inches in thickness, except as noted 
for bottom of curb. 

7. The curb shall not be less than three (3) feet or over twelve (12) feet in 
length, eighteen (18) inches in depth and of a matched width of six (6) inches on top. 

8. The curb shall be cut in lengths of not less than six (6) feet, with a width 
of seven (7) inches on top and a depth of twenty (20) inches. 

9. The curb shall be six (6) inches in width on the top and twenty-two (22) 
inches in depth, and not less than eight (8) inches in width at the base and shall 
not be less than six (6) feet in length. 
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These are examples of the lack of co-operation between public 
works departments, which has resulted in more or less waste of 
public moneys in the municipalities where a curb of satisfactory and 
economic dimensions has not been used. 

From these examples it is evident that it would not be very 
difficult to determine upon a satisfactory standard for granite curb 
to be used under normal conditions and set in concrete. It is rather 
singular that the curb with the shallowest depth, twelve (12) inches, 
is used in a locality having a lower temperature in winter than any 
of the other localities in question. It is not the intention to convey 
the impression that twelve (12) inches is a proper depth for a stand- 
ard curb, but there is certainly no justification for a variation in 
depth of from twelve (12) inches to twenty-two (22) inches for granite 
curb to be set in concrete and used under similar conditions. It is 
just as important that the curb should not be too shallow as it is that, 
it should not be too deep. _ If too shallow, it will not fulfil the require- 
ments, and consequently will have to be replaced too soon to 
justify its use. If too deep, there will be an additional cost for 
the excessive depth of material. It will also be noticed that 
no two specifications are alike with respect to the dimensions 
called for. 

It is evident from the above that standard specifications for 
staple products would be of great value to the engineer, the consumer, 
and the country at large, as well as to the manufacturer. If we stop 
to consider that a variation in depth of 2 inches in a granite curb 
means a difference in cost of approximately $1,250 per mile for the 
extra depth of curb and concrete, which would amount to about 
$625,000, without renewals, in a city having 500 miles of paved streets, 
it impresses one with the fact that enormous sums of money have been 
wasted and are being wasted to-day in public works throughout 
the country, which could have been, and can be, avoided through 
standard specifications. 

Let us consider, for example, the difference in cost (about 60 
cents) per lineal foot between a 16- and a 22-inch curb with a top 
6 inches in width. Add to this the additional cost for concrete 
6 inches thick, 6 inches in depth and 12 inches long on the back 
and face of the curb, which would amount to about 10 cents, and 
the total additional cost of a 22- over a 16-inch curb amounts to 
70 cents per lineal foot, or $6,552 per mile, or $3,276,000 for 500 
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miles. These figures, of course, pertain entirely to original con- 
struction. Renewals would still further increase the additional 
cost of 22-inch curb over 16-inch curb in a given period of years. 
Now it is quite evident that, if a curb 16 inches deep will fulfil the 
requirements under ordinary conditions, the use of a 22-inch curb 
under such conditions is not justified. Nor is the use of an 18-inch 
granite curb justified. Where a 16-inch curb will answer the purpose, 
the difference in cost, as stated before, for the increased depth of 2 
inches is approximately $1,250 per mile. A mere difference of opinion 
does not justify this additional expenditure. 

This illustration is a small matter compared with the enormous 
sums of money that could be saved, and with the benefit that could 


be derived through the standardization of specifications for materials — 


and workmanship for public works. If, for example, the public 
works departments throughout the country would agree to carry 
the idea of standardization into the formulation, a basis of acceptance 
or rejection of deliveries under standard specifications of staple 
products, where the quality, weight and dimensions have been stand- 
ardized, the carrying out of this policy would mean the gradual 
development of a uniform policy of accepting or rejecting all deliveries 
under such specification in place of the present method under which 
very often deliveries rejected by one department are accepted by 
another to the confusion of the trade. This naturally results in 
the public works departments paying exorbitant prices for such 
products, as the manufacturer must increase his price a proportion- 
ate amount to guard against the degree of uncertainty relative to 
the acceptance or rejection of his goods. 

Standard specifications, resulting from scientific investigation 
and practical experience of technical experts, would be both equitable 
and safe, and it is quite evident that the standardization of materials 
would cheapen the products and act as the dominating regulator to 
the industries affected. The standardization of screw threads, 
steel rail sections, and of structural steel shapes are notable examples 
of this. It is also interesting to note that the agencies instrumental 
in establishing these standards were the United States Government, 
an engineering society, and a rolling mill association. This goes to 
show the importance of the co-operation of radically different 
agencies representing all phases of the situation in work of this 
character. 
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Of course there is danger of a fixed standard becoming unpro- 
gressive and falling behind the demands of the time, but, on the other 
hand, any changes made or suggestions relative to changes in the 
fixed standards would be apt to be the result of scientific investigations 
and practical demonstrations. There is very little doubt that the 
establishment of fixed standards would stimulate and encourage 
practical experiments based on scientific principles with a view to 
improving upon questionable standards. This would be a marked 
improvement over the arbitrary rulings and diversity of opinion of in- 
dividuals, exemplified in some of the present-day specifications. The 
dissemination of the information obtained through such experiments 
would enable all departments of public works interested to know fully 
and accurately the results in efficiency and economy of the general 
practices prevailing and experiments made by every other department. 
This would prevent the repetition of experiments that exists at present; 
the repetition by one department of the mistakes made in another; 
and would place all information of value obtained in one department 
at the disposal of all the others, and thus do away with each depart- 
ment working independently in comparative ignorance of what is 
being done in other departments. 

Continuous and progressive change is unavoidable in specifi- 
cations for materials owing to the development of the manufactur- 
ing arts and the advancement of science. A specification must neces- 
sarily follow these developments if it is to maintain its value. 

The evils that might follow from an unintelligent application 
of a standard specification must not be overlooked. But under our 
present organizations controlling public works, such evils would 
undoubtedly be far less than those that frequently follow from a 
lack of any established standards. 

There cannot be any doubt about the urgent need of standard 
specifications for materials. It is evident that, to obtain the best 
results, the trade output should be standardized, as was done in the 
manufacture of steel rails, Portland cement, etc. Take, for example, 
the variation in size of quarry products, of which granite curb re- 
ferred to above is a notable example, and consider the difference in 
the cost of shipment dependent upon the size, and the increased cost 
of labor at the quarry, due to the various sizes called for. The bene- 
fits to be derived through the standardization of such products would 
justify any expense that might be incurred through investigation 
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with this object in view. If we consider the broad field as to materials 
and workmanship, covered by specifications for public works, it 
is quite apparent that the benefits to be derived through the stand- 
ardization of specifications in general are unquestionably of suf- 
ficient importance to justify a concerted effort on the part of the 
departments of public works throughout the country. The depart- 
ments of public works have been suggested as a medium through 
which this can best be accomplished, because they can make it their 
business to delegate engineers to meet at an appointed time and place, 
probably once a year, for this specific purpose. The results of an 
analysis of the many methods of workmanship and dimensions of 
materials called for in specifications for a particular class of work 
carried on under similar conditions would be surprising, and would 
emphasize the importance of determining upon standard specifica- 
tions for public works from a purely economic point of view. The 
economic value of adapting modern scientific business principles 
to any business enterprise is no longer doubted. As all classes of 
public works are purely a business enterprise conducted under the 
direction of the people for their benefit, it would seem that we have 
been somewhat careless in attending to our business affairs. We 
should co-operate with the public officials and engineers, giving them 
sufficient latitude to employ the necessary experts, and urge the 
departments of public works throughout the country to take up this 
question in a businesslike manner, and to leave no stone unturned 
until the desired result has been attained. Too much emphasis can- 
not be laid upon the fact that, inorder to keep pace with the constantly 
changing trade conditions and advancement of science, from time to 
time, all established standards must be subject to modifications. 
Therefore, standardization must be a continuing principle. Any 
association or organization established for this purpose should be 
permanent and should be the medium through which all necessary 
modifications in public works specifications are made. 

The American Society for Testing Materials and the American 
Society of Municipal Improvements have made some progress toward 
the standardization of specifications. But all the work done through 
these societies has been purely voluntary on the part of the engineers, 
and, consequently, lack of time through press of business seriously 
interferes with the work. The importance of the situation, however, 
will be observed from the following extract of the report of the Com- 
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mittee for Standard Sewer Specifications appointed by the American 
Society of Municipal Improvements: 

Several meetings of your committee have been held and substantial pro- 
gress has been made, but its work has not yet advanced to the point where any, 


portion of it can be submitted to the society for adoption. 
Your committee realizes that sewer specifications, in order to be worthy 


of general confidence and adoption as standard, and to insure as general una- 


nimity of opinion as possible as to their various provisions, must cover a wide 
range of conditions and must be in general harmony with the conclusions of 
committees of other technical societies and associations which are working upon 
similar problems. 

No standard specification for sewer construction which has been generally 
recognized or adopted as such, has, up to the present time, been produced, and 
the specifications in use by even the largest and most important municipalities 
vary widely in many of their most important provisions. Difference in local 
conditions would, no doubt, warrant special provisions in regard to some of 
the more important details, but there would seem to be little reason why, in the 
most important particulars, standard requirements may not be applicable. 

Materials of construction of acceptable quality are usually available. 

The functions to be performed by the finished structures are substantially 
the same, and if the structures are designed to be permanent, as economy and 
expediency would generally require, the standard of excellence in the materials 
and workmanship employed may well be uniform. 

Specifications for sewers of extraordinary size and special design will gen- 
erally require addenda supplementing the standard specifications to meet the 
requirements in each particular case, while for pipe and masonry sewers of ordi- 
nary size, standard forms should ordinarily suffice. 


The work done by the committees of these societies is done at 
their own expense and in their own time, and consequently cannot 
be as thorough and cannot bring about the desired results as quickly 
as if the work were a part of the business of the public works depart- 
ments. It is not only a part of the business of such departments, but 
a very important part of their business, if economy and efficiency in 
public works is desired. It is needless to say that all public works 
departments should, and are striving to, conduct their business along 
these lines. Then why not make the standardization of specifica- 
tions a business proposition, by making it part of the engineers’ work? 
The expense incurred would be infinitesimal compared with the 
benefits derived. The highest plane of economy and efficiency in 
public works can only be attained through the standardization of 
specifications. Methods of construction, workmanship, and materials 
are constantly undergoing changes. A permanent association for the 
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standardization of specifications would enable all the public works 
departments throughout the country to keep abreast of the times 
and avail themselves of the most modern and up-to-date specifica- 
tions based upon scientific investigations of trained experts in the 
various branches of the engineering profession. Of course too much 
emphasis cannot be laid on the importance of an organization of 
this kind co-operating with all other organizations and technical 
societies engaged in similar work, as the scope of the work covers 
such a broad field that every effort should be made to make it as 
thorough as possible. 

The whole country is alive to the importance of standard speci- 
fications and the benefits to be derived from the same. All that seems 
to be lacking is a well-conceived plan to bring about the desired results. 
Some plan along the lines of the one suggested would be feasible, 
and has a distinct advantage in controlling such a large proportioa 
of the available talent, necessary funds and data. Another feature, 
and the dominating one, is that the undertaking would be a business 
proposition conducted along business lines, with a definite object in 
view, namely, the standardization of specifications for public works. 
Such a movement would undoubtedly receive the hearty co-operation 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers and other technical and 
engineering societies throughout the country. As it is essential to 
have some definite plan to start a work of such importance and mag- 
nitude, it is suggested that the public works departments co-operate 
with the American Society of Civil Engineers, with a view to devising 
ways and means best adapted to the carrying out of a plan along the 
lines of the one proposed, and thus bring about the desired results 
as speedily as circumstances will permit. 
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EFFICIENCY IN BUDGET MAKING 


By Herpert R. Sanps, C.P.A., and Frep W. Lrnpars, C.P.A., 
Of the Bureau of Municipal Research, New York City. 


A budget, to be complete, should not only show the purposes for 
which appropriations are made but also the sources of revenue to be 
raised for meeting such appropriations. In this article, however, the 
revenue side of budget making is not discussed. 

In a recent message to Congress, President Taft called attention 
to the fact that, of all the principal nations of the world, the United 
States is the only one not on a budget basis. The budget of a govern- 
ment is the principal instrument of financial and administrative control 
over its expenditures. Without any such means of control it is not 
surprising that Senator Aldrich should have stated that, in his belief, 
the annual cost of our federal government could be reduced $300,000.- 
000 by applying efficient methods. 

As is the case with the federal government, practically all of our 
states also operate without budgets, and as a logical result the 
extravagance and wasteof public funds by state governments has long 
been a subject of popular criticism. 

Most American cities have, for many years, conducted their 
financial housekeeping on a budget basis. The methods employed, 
however, have been loose and inefficient. Instead of being used as a 
means for apportioning their funds according to the various needs of 
the community and insuring their actual application thereto by 
affording a basis for scientific accounting and auditing, the budgets of . 
many American cities have too often been the means of hiding cor- 
ruption. The making and passing of the budget has frequently been a 
carnival of log rolling, each alderman or commissioner inserting items 
for the special benefit of himself or his constituents and refusing to 
vote for the items inserted by his fellow-legislators unless they voted 
for those in which he was interested. 

The making of a scientific municipal budget was first undertaken 
in 1906 by the City of New York. The task was approached by way 
of the health department, that branch of the city’sservicesso’tlosely 
related to its well-being. The functionalized and segregated budget 
plan worked out for that department was so successful as an object 
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lesson that the plan was soon extended to all departments of the city. 
Similarly New York City was the first to institute real public hearings 
onatentative budget. In January, 1910, the Chicago city government 
adopted a functionalized segregated budget built on the New York 
plan with the further improvement of standard account titles. Mil- 
waukee was the next to fall into line and Philadelphia has expressed 
the intention of adopting theidea. Officials of other cities throughout 
the country are now rapidly becoming interested in how to improve 
budget methods in their own communities. 

The diversion of funds to purposes other than those for which 
they were originally appropriated has heretofore been rendered com- 
paratively easy through lump sum or ‘“‘mongrel”’’ appropriations. 
Philadelphia’s 1911 budget furnishes some striking examples of such 
appropriations: 

Postage, ice, files, incidentals, meals, repairs, advertising loans and en- 
tertainment of city and visiting officials. ..................-.000- $25,000 

Rent, postage, horse-keep and miscellaneous expenses in survey districts 25,000 


Another striking example is taken from Chicago’s 1909 budget 
before the segregated plan was adopted: 

For repairs and renewals of wagons and harness, replacement and keep of 
live stock, identification, police telegraph expenses, rents, repairs and renewals 
of equipment, hospital service, printing and stationery, secret service, light and 
heat and twenty-five more horses and equipment for mounted police and for 
repair of Hyde Park station; also other miscellaneous expenses, $205,000. 


There can be no justification for making such appropriations. 
They are so indefinite that adequate accounting or auditing control 
is impossible. Appropriations couched in such general terms might 
be expended for almost anything. Moreover, financial repurts are 
often little more than transcripts of appropriation titles arranged in 
statement form. Reports in which expenditures are grouped in such 
phraseology can afford but little information to taxpayers as to actual 
costs. While it is true that auxiliary systems of cost accounting 
would greatly remedy such conditions, the development of costs 
should supplement rather than supplant the budget accounting. 


Standard Form of Budget 
Effective control over expenditures depends largely upon the care 


with which provisions are made to render ineffective the methods 
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which have been employed by administrators to circumvent the im- 
plied purposes of appropriations. Since an analysis of the require- 
ments of the various departments of a city will develop many elements 
in common, methods of standardization have been devised which 
render possible the highest degree of control and stability in the 
method of preparing the budget. 

Standardization of a city budget reduces to a definite fixed class- 
ification all of the things or objects of expenditure for which a city 
spends money. These are usually termed standard accounts. Once 
having determined the amounts required according to objects of 
expenditure the next step is to ascertain what public services are to be 
secured from the expenditure. These public services are known as 
“functions”’ and should be shown in a standard budget grouped under 
departments or other organization units. For example, a health 
department may perform several functions, such as milk inspection, 
sanitary inspection, child hygiene, etc. 

By means of such an arrangement a clear and comprehensive 
picture of the various municipal functions and activities is obtained 
and a basis made available for judging understandingly the adequacy 
or inadequacy of appropriations. Not only are the appropriations 
for each function shown thereby but also what services or things must 
be provided in order that such functions may be performed. 

After working out a segregation it should be adopted as a stand- 
ard and not deviated from thereafter, because the comparisons 
thus afforded between functions, sub-functions and objects of 
expenditure become of more significance and value from year to year. 

It should therefore be made mandatory, through charter pro- 
vision or ordinance, for the appropriating body to prepare each year’s 
estimates and also pass the budget according to the standard adopted. 
Besides making possible comparisons between like appropriations 
from year to year, simplifying and improving the accounting, auditing 
and reporting methods, the adoption by a city of a segregated and 
standardized budget makes very difficult the former custom of includ- 
ing “jokers” under the cloak of appropriations for various and in- 
definitely stated purposes. 

A classification under which the objects of expenditure of the 
City of New York may be logically grouped and which is adaptable 
to almost any city is as follows: 
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1. Personal service. 
(a) Salaries and wages. 
(b) Fees. 
(c) Commissions, 
(d) Other. 


2. Supplies and materials. 
(a) Fuel. 
Forage. 
(c) Provisions. 
(d) Material. 
(ce) Other. 


3. Purchase of equipment. 
(a) Furniture and fittings. 
(6) Motor vehicles. 
(c) Vehicles other than motor 
vehicles. 
(d) Live stock. 
(e) Other. 


4. Transportation service. 
(a) Hire of horses and vehicles 
with and without drivers. 
(b) Storage of vehicles. 
(c) Shoeing and boarding horses 
including veterinary service. 


5. Special contractual service. 
(a) Repairs and replacements. 
(b) Inspection. 
(c) Other. 


6. Communication service. 


(a) Telephone. 
(b) Postage, telegraph and mes- 
senget. 


7. Miscellaneous expenses. 


8. Fixed charges and contributions. 
(a) Debt service. 
1. Interest. 
2. Redemption. 
3. Sinking fund instalments 
(b) Rent. 
(c) Pensions. 
(d) Insurance. 
(2) Care of dependents. 
(/) State taxes. 
(g) Other. 


9. Capital outlays. 
(a) Purchase of real estate. 
(b) Construction and betterments 


(d) Other. 


It is desirable that a minimum of discretion be exercised by ad- 
ministrative officials in determining under what classification a given 
expenditure should be charged, because experience shows that several 
different officials will sometimes charge an item to several different 
accounts—each official giving a good reason for his decision. Definite 
schedules showing the items chargeable to each account title should 
therefore be prepared, printed and distributed throughout the depart- 
ments to all employees who prepare purchase requisitions, audit 
vouchers or keep accounts. The schedules should contain in detail 
a list of every kind and class of service or thing for which the city 
spends money, arranged both alphabetically and according to accounts ( 
chargeable. 

These schedules when prepared should be codified so that each 
kind and class of service or thing can be readily expressed through the 
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use of symbols. This may be done, as in Chicago, by using numerals 
to designate departments and functions; letters to designate the 
standard accounts, and numerals again for the items chargeable 
to the several accounts. Another method is the Dewey decimal 
system of library classification. As an illustration of the Chicago 
scheme, 24 E 156 might denote absorbent cotton for the bureau 
of child hygiene in the health department—the numbers 20 to 
25 inclusive denoting health department and 24 the bureau of child 
hygiene, ““E”’ denoting the standard account “supplies’’ and 156 
denoting absorbent cotton. The Dewey system is advocated by the 
President’s Commission on Economy and Efficiency, and is being 
successfully operated in several departments of the United States 
government. The simplicity and elasticity of this system as applied 
to a schedule of supplies is indicated in the following illustration: 

A Supplies. 

A 1000 Provisions. 

A 2000 Forage and other supplies for animals, 

A 3000 Wearing apparel. 

A 4000 Fuel. 


Extending this method further, “‘provisions’’ would be sub- 
divided into further classifications, for example: 


A 1100-1199 Meat, fish and fowl. 


Beef: 

A 1110 On the hoof. 

A llll Dressed in carcass. 
Veal: 

A 1120 On the hoof. 

A 1121 Dressed in carcass. 


A 1200-1299 Dairy products and eggs. 


Milk, fresh: 

A 1210 Cow’s milk. 

A Cow's milk modified. 
Preserved milk: 

A 1220 Condensed milk. 

A 1221 Evaporated milk. 


and so on ad infinitum for each classification regardless of the number 
of classes or the detail involved. Extended so as to include depart- 
ments or other organization units and the functions performed by 
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each unit, the code designation D H 11 A 1000 would represent (D H ) 
department of health (11) hospital service—care of patients (A 1000) 
supplies—provisions. The adoption of a definite code system will 
not only furnish an excellent basis for requisition and audit, but will 
simplify the compilation of statistics for use in preparing budget 
estimates and in making public reports. 

The compilation of statistics by use of code symbols is best accom- 
plished by mechanically punching the code symbols in cards and then 
sorting and tabulating the cards with electric sorting and tabulating 
machines. Information can now be acquired in this manner which 
a few years ago was only obtainable through laborious clerical 
effort. 

Salaries and wages of officials and employees represent a very 
large part of the city’s budget—often ranging from one-half to two- 
thirds of the total. Much political intrigue and jobbery is frequently 
carried on through failure of the appropriating body to provide for 
adequate control over appropriations of this character. 

To circumvent and minimize, as far as possible, the misuse of 
salary and wage appropriations, it is essential that they be classified 
in four general groups, namely: 

1. Salaries, regular employees. 
2. Wages, regular employees. 
3. Salaries, temporary employees. 
4. Wages, temporary employees. 

Groups 1 and 2 represent remuneration provided for employees 
engaged during the entire year (including or excluding Sundays and 
holidays, as the case may be) regardless of season, weather or the 
quantity or exigency of the work to be done. Groups 3 and 4 represent 
remuneration provided for employees who render temporary service 
dependent upon season, weather or the quantity or exigency of the 
work to be done. 

Under groups 1 and 2 would be listed in detail the number of 
incumbents, rate and amount provided for each class and grade. To 
illustrate: under salaries, regular employees, might appear 


2 stenographers and typewriters @ $1,200........ 2,400 
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and under wages, regular employees, 


1 foreman of mechanics. . ..@ $5.00 per day (365 days) $1,825.00 
@ 5.00 “ (313 “ ) 3,130.00 
@ 5.00 (313 “ ) 4,695.00 
1 mechanical engineer......@ 4.50 “  “ (365 “ ) 1,642.50 


Similarly, under groups 3 and 4, would be listed each class and 
grade and rate of compensation. Instead, however, of showing the 
number of incumbents in each class, the schedule would show the time 
of service based upon the estimated ‘‘man’”’ days, weeks or months 
required for each class and grade of service. To illustrate: under 
salaries, temporary employees, might be listed: 

Accountants......... @ $2,100 per annum (36 months) $6,300.00 
Stenographers....... @ 1,000 “(as “ 1,500.00 


and under wages, temporary employees might be listed: 


@ $5.00 per day ( 60 days)........ $300.00 
@-250 “ (1,150. “)......¢. 2,875.00 


Such grouping will permit the director or other department 
head to utilize his appropriations for temporary employees as the 
requirements of the work demand. He could, for example, if the above 
illustrations were actual appropriations, engage six accountants for 
six months, twelve for three months or twenty-four for one and one 
half months, or, in the case of wages, ten laborers for 115 days or one 

hundred laborers for eleven and one-half days. In fact, he would 
have entire discretion as to the number of incumbents and length of 
service for each temporary position so long as the total number of 
work units expressed in days, weeks or months were not exceeded. 

In reply to objections that the administrator should not be tied 
down to the extent of losing entire discretion in the application of his 
appropriations, such allowances for temporary employees should be 
granted, thus providing the elasticity needed to conduct efficient!y 
the work of his department. 

Such elasticity as may be necessary in the standard accounts 
other than salaries and wages may be provided subsequently by 
inter se transfers, herein later discussed. 

Segregation of appropriations within a department or other 

(orsanization unit according to functions, sub-functions, and standard 
accounts is the only means of affording adequate publicity of the 
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financial provisions made for carrying on each function. It enables 
one to ascertain readily, for example, what means are made available 
for conducting a campaign for the reduction of infant mortality, for 
milk depots, for visiting nurses, for child hygiene; or to furnish a 
supply of water, subdivided as to administration, collection and 
storage, pumping, distribution, analyzing and testing, etc. 

The plan of functionalization referred to may be extended so that 
departments or other organization units can be grouped according 
to the general functions they perform for the community as a whole. 
For example, the police and fire departments, building inspection, etc., 
may be grouped under “ public safety.’’ This idea has been advocated 
for a number of years by the Bureau of Census in Washington and a 
number of cities in the United States have adopted it in presenting 
financial reports. General government, public safety, health and 
sanitation, care of the dependent, delinquent, and defective are some 
of the broad functions each municipal corporation performs for its 
community. This kind of functionalized grouping of budgetary 
appropriations however, can be best shown in the form of a summary, 
attached to the budget. 


Preparation of Budget Estimates 


To facilitate the preparation of a standard form of budget, it is 
essential that estimates be prepared in accordance with the standard 
account titles and functions. Uniformity should be strictly adhered 
to. Standard forms should be designed for departments or other 
organization units to be used by them when submitting their esti- 
mates. Careful thought should be given to designing these forms. 
What character of information will best shed the light upon requests 
for appropriations and what is essential to provide the best basis for 
investigation, are the principal considerations to be borne in mind. 
The number of different forms should be as few as possi,!e, so as to 
simplify the work of preparing the estimate. Estimates for salaries, 
regular employees, for example, should be submitted on columnar 
ruled forms arranged to show: (1) title of position; (2) rate; 
(3) estimate; (subdivided as to (a) number of incumbents, (b) total 
amount, (c) salary increases, (d) new force); (4) comparison 
of estimates with latest pay-roll condition. Estimates for salaries, 
temporary employees, should show the title of position and rate, the 
number of days, weeks or months estimated to be required and the 
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amount necessary to pay therefor, also comparative data for the 
previous year. 

The principle of requiring officials to show, not only the details 
of what is wanted, but also supporting comparative data whenever 
possible, admits of intelligent analysis and renders more simple the 
task of the appropriating body. Another valuable feature of this 
principle is the tendency it has to obviate careless and hastily consid- 
ered estimates. It is hardly possible to prepare a logically supported 
estimate unless an intelligent analysis has been made of the 
expenses of previous periods. Estimates for supplies and matcrials 
should show in detail each kind, class, quantity and probable cost. 
If stores accounts have been kept, the consumption, both as to 
quantity and amount, during the previous year and the nearest six 
months period should be shown. Inventories at the beginning and 
end of the previous year, together with the latest one available, should 
also be set forth. If stores accounts have not been kept, expenditures, 
for the previous year and the nearest six months period, together with 
inventories, if available, furnish the next best information with 
which to support estimates. 

Expenditures of the previous year are oftentimes useless as an 

aid in determining in advance the needs for the succeeding year. 
For example, purchases of supplies or materials in large quantities 
may be included in the expenditures for a given period, although 
actually consumed in subsequent periods. It is apparent, therefore, 
‘that expense accounting and stores accounting are of primary 
importance in efficient budget making. Through such mediums only is 
it possible to obtain an accurate idea of the cost of conducting each 
function or activity. What was obtained and what was expended 
in obtaining it is information necessary in determining the desir- 
ability of expansion or contraction through larger or smaller appro- 
priations. 

Departments should be given ample time in which to prepare 
their estimates. Printed forms should be in their hands several months 
in advance of the time set for passing the budget. Ample time 
should also be allowed for investigation of the estimates and the 
preparation of a tentative budget for public discussion before the 
appropriating body. Budgets should not be made in secret. The 
widest publicity is desirable, and intelligent expressions of approval 
or disapproval of every item should be encouraged. Estimates should 
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be printed for distribution. In large cities separate pamphlets should 
be printed for each of the large departments, because individual crit- 
icism is usually concentrated on one particular department or 
function. 


Passing the Budget 


The departmental estimates having been made available in 
printed form, it is always desirable that the fullest publicity be given 
thereto. Responsible civic organizations should be encouraged to 
examine into the need for the amounts requested. While it is true a 
department head should know more about the needs of his depart- 
ment than anyone else, local political conditions are often such that 
the time of such executives is mostly consumed with matters other 
than the actual conditions within their respective departments. They 


must rely on reports of subordinates, and these latter sometimes lack 


sound judgment as to the needs of even their particular divisions. 
They often fail to sense the comparative importance of the several 
functions or divisions of the department. Even when a department 
head is himself thoroughly informed as to the conditions within his 
organization he too sometimes lacks the proper perspective as to how 
the amounts should be apportioned between the several functions of 
his department. It is of much importance, therefore, that either the 
comptroller or the appropriating body should directly or indirectly 
conduct a detailed investigation to determine the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of departmental requests. Such investigations should, of course, 
include careful consideration of results accomplished the previous 
year with the funds allowed, unit costs, and the quantity and quality 
of service needed to be rendered the ensuing year. Civic organizations 
which from year to year continue to study the field of municipal 
service are often specially fitted and equipped to assist in such investi- 
gations. 

The budget of a city when once adopted remains in force for 
an entire year. It directly affects in some way the daily life of each 
person residing therein. The spirit of the laws upon which our entire 
governmental structure is erected demands that, before appropria- 
tions are formally passed, citizens be given an opportunity to appear 
before the appropriating body and state any objections they may have. 
For this reason, as soon as the estimates have been examined by the 
officials charged with that duty, it is desirable that a tentative budget 
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be prepared and public hearings held thereon. To insure an adequate 
interest in such public hearings, the dates and hours thereof should be 
given publicity in the local press at least two weeks in advance and 
copies of the estimates or tentative budget generously distributed. 
If a large number of citizens desire to be heard, a rule may be adopted 
whereby spokesmen only shall be recognized. 

As a means to help inform the public of the vast details of a city’s 
business, New York, in 1910 and in 1911, held what were termed 
“budget exhibits.”’ They were kept open for one month immediately 
preceding the passage of the budget in each year. Facts and figures 
graphically displayed, intermingled with physica! objects, informed 
the visitor of the city’s activities—what had been and what was 
expected to be done with taxpayers’ money. Through this means 
concrete information respecting estimates was made available to 
everybody for effective use at public hearings. 

It has too frequently been the custom for a budget to be made up 
in ‘‘star chamber” sittings by a select coterie of political officeholders 
controlling the city’s purse strings and then passed by a council or 
other legislative body sitting in “‘executive session.’”’ That day is 
rapidly passing and the people are insisting that public business be 
conducted publicly. 

The chief financial officer may be sincere and progressive in his 
efforts to better municipal conditions and feel that he, and perhaps 
a few close advisers, alone know what is best for the city. Therefore 
he may refuse to take the public into his confidence, lest his pet plans 
receive the wrong kind of publicity and his efforts be brought to 
naught. He may even refuse until the last possible minute to 
confide in the legislative body charged by law with passing judgment 
upon the budget. Such a stand on the part of any public officer is ill 
taken. It has been demonstrated again and again that the public, 
when properly informed, may be relied upon to take wise action. 

Many cities do not pass their annual budget until after the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year to which it relates. The annual expenditures 
of a city necessarily begin on the first day of its fiscal year. Unless 
the appropriations have been passed, such expenditures are made 
without adequate legal authority. Dilatory methods tend to confuse 
both accounting and auditing. It is desirable that ample time be 
provided between the final passing of the budget and the beginning 
of the fiscal year, to permit the administrative officers to become 
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thoroughly familiar with the provisions thereof, and also to permit 
the opening of new appropriation accounts. 

Fully as important as the segregation of appropriations into 
standard accounts is the phrasing of the text of appropriation bills. 
The accounts having been selected, grouped, and codified for adminis- 
tration along certain definite lines, the text should clearly set forth 
the instructions necessary to secure such administration. For example, 
a paragraph similar to the following, taken from the new Chicago 
Budget, should be inserted in the bill: 

That the comptroller and the heads of the othe: departments, bureaus and 
offices of the city government shall administer thc amounts appropriated in this 
bill by accounts as specified by code numbers, and they ate hereby prohibited 
from incutting any liabilities against any account in excess of the amount herein 
authorized for such account and from changing any salary or wage item herein. 


It is always impossible to foresee all contingencies which may arise 
several months hence and demand an adjustment between appro- 
priation accounts. Transfers from one account to another are there- 
fore necessary from time to time. By compelling department heads 
to ask for transfers, attention is at once directed to the fact that their 
contemplated expenditures exceed the amount allowed, and the 
question which naturally arises and must be answered is, why? For 
this reason there will develop a tendency to exercise more econcemy 
in expenditures and keep within the original allowance if pessible. 
Unless restrictions are imposed, however, the transfer privilege is sure 
to be abused. It is, therefore, well to prescribe in the bill that no 
transfer shall be made from a “‘salaries’’ account to any other than a 
“salaries’’ account. Similarly with respect to “salaries, temporary 
employees,”’ and “wages, temporary employees,’’ “supplies 
and materials,”’ ete. 

Instances have been known where a department head exhausted 
practically all of his appropriation for ‘‘wages’’ within the first few 
months of the year and then requested an additional appropriation 
or transfer. 

Departments should be required to prepare their pay rolls in 
accordance with the items listed under appropriations for salaries or 
wages, regular employees, and be restricted to a monthly or weekly 
pro rata expenditure of the total appropriation for each item, accord- 
ing to the frequency of payment. By this means, all accruals 
resulting from the fact that positions provided for were not filled for 
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| the entire year or on account of deductions for absences or other causes 
would revert automatically to the general fund of the city. 
| This kind of control has been in successful operation in the City of 
New York since 1909, and has been the means of large savings. The | 
amount reverting to the general fund from salary and wage appropria- 
tions for 1908, prior to the adoption of the pro rata expenditure prin- 
cipal, was only $300,000. For 1909 it was $1,060,000 and in 1910 it 
amounted to $1,941,000. Such a practical working out of a prin- 
ciple proves conclusively the need of such control. Moreover, 
efficiency is not curtailed. Indeed, it is increased. Not only are 
! large savings effected, but the realization that accruals in salary 
1 | and wage appropriations cannot be expended precludes any attempt, 
! that otherwise might have been made through political or other im- 
| proper influences, to utilize the money in giving away jobs or in grant- 
ing unjustified increases. 
If standard specifications have been adopted for the purchase of 
! supplies and materials, a clause should be inserted that expenditures 
from such accounts shall be made only on the specifications adopted. 


Administering the Budget 


The most efficient plan of budget making may be of no avail 
unless the budget, after it is passed, be efficiently administered. The 
restrictive provisions of the budget are there to be enforced. Claims 
against appropriations should be allowed only when they constitute 
proper charges against such appropriations. 
Amounts set forth in the budget should not be permitted to 
become over-encumbered with liabilities. The pro rata restriction 
as to salaries and wages should be enforced. If, through an error 
when originally estimating the requirements, or, through an emer- 
gency arising which could not have been foreseen sufficiently in ’ 
advance, the original appropriation for a specific purpose subsequently 
proves to be inadequate, a request to the appropriating body for 
transfer of funds from other like appropriations will provide the 
remedy. 
Transfers of unencumbered balances should not be allowed, how- 
ever, until the need therefor has been sufficiently investigated and 
the request published in the printed proceedings of the appropriating 
body at least a week before it is granted. 


| 
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EFFICIENCY VALUE OF THE BUDGET EXHIBIT 


By J. Harotp Brappock, 
Of the New York Bureau of Municipal Research. 


With the growth of cities and the increasing complexity of their 
activities there had been little concurrent development of means 
for popular control. Taxpayers accordingly had known progres- 
sively less concerning local administration. Inertia had continued 
antiquated methods, and in the resultant obscurity politicians had 
found their opportunity to plunder. 

Then, as one of the many experiments to alleviate conditions, 
came the budget exhibit, planned to meet the inquiries and crit- 
icisms of taxpayers now restless with the rise in the cost of city 
government. By showing the citizen just what he is getting for 


his money, the exhibit was intended primarily to check official ex- - 


travagance. It hasdonemore. It has driven home the fundamental 
that the public business is the public’s concern, and that every in- 
dividual has a share in the collective burden of all. Further- 
more, it has emphasized personal duty and personal opportunity 
as one. City officials are now realizing the necessity for applying 
to municipal activities the principles of scientific management, and 
in the effort to gather the basic facts are now learning to know how 
their work ought to be performed and the best organization and 
methods for its accomplishment. And, on the theory that every 
department head must justify in the eyes of the public his demand 
for a share of the annual expenditure, appropriating bodies, too, 
have become more determined against increases unless officials set 
forth graphically the salient facts which all ought to know. 


The Budget Exhibit and the Citizen 


Burke Cochran, in one of his famous bursts of oratory, referred 
to the successful English grafter who, when faced with the evidence 
of his guilt, declared that he marveled at his moderation, so little 
attention had his accusers paid to his operations. An American 
city official seems to hold a similar view of public interest, for, not- 
withstanding disgraceful exposure within a year, he asked $7,350 
increase for administrative salaries. Other than the budget exhibit, 
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what evidence had the taxpayer that $135,328 total increases could 
be justified by this department, of which an investigating body had 
said that the superintendent was useless, that there was no execu-. 
tive supervision of work, that inspectors were incompetent, that 
favored contractors were repeatedly benefited? Taxpayers must be 
pardoned for wanting to know what a department has done during 
a year to warrant increases representing a capital of $5,325,000 and 
equivalent to taxes on property worth $13,400,000. Citizens from 


a residence district should be left to their own thoughts when told 
at a budget exhibit that to pay for seventy-nine new employees and: 


increase the salaries of 268 others would require five miles of new 
$10,000 homes. 

Through the budget exhibit, citizens are becoming alive to the 
cost of municipal waste. They protest against adding great sums 


to city salaries, on the ground that many a family has to deprive~ 


itself of some of the comforts and almost of the necessities of life 
in order to pay the annual tax bill. While considering that there is 
much inequality in pay among city officials, they insist that such 
readjustment as is necessary can as well be made by cutting down 
the top-heavy salaries as by increasing appropriations. With the 
extension of the budget exhibit, equalizing downward is progressing. 


The Budget Exhibit and the City Official 


Time was when city officials brazenly asked ‘*What’s wrong 
with my expenditures?” And the citizen uninformed was the citizen 
cowed—which usually eventuated in the citizen disinterested. 
Where the budget exhibit has come into its own the situation is 
reversed. When one city official requests for the following year 
$2,450 less than he expended during the previous year, and another 
isks for $63,930 less, the taxpayer demands to know why a third 
department head wants an increase of 235%. And unless the 
official has conclusive reasons, the increase is denied. It is growing 
more difficult for political favorites to get padded budgets. Com- 
petitive bids are being substituted for graft in open market orders. 
Engineers attest their awakening by five times as much pavement 
laid in two months as in the preceding four years. A city official 
cuts salaries in his department from $36,000 a month to $12,000, 
knowing that budget exhibit publicity is worth more than old-time 
political tactics. 
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With the budget exhibit the city official wishes to or is forced 
to explain. He has to explain, clearly and pointedly. If he mum- 
bles his statements, he has to amend. If he omits, he is discredited. 
It is now for the official and not for the citizen to describe salaries 
and wages so that padding could be discovered. One department 
head requests appropriation to repair paving on a basis of 300 to 
365 days per laborer per annum; another calculates 200 to 300 
days each. This is made clear by the budget exhibit. Social work- 
ers, trade unionists and societies for preventing cruelty arise to 
know by what laws, human, divine or political, the official could 
compel engineers, foremen and laborers to work 365 days a year. 
The taxpayer, too, wants to know just how it would be done. Even 
schoolboys ask why two wheelwrights require the constant super- 
vision of two foremen wheelwrights and what is the matter with 
laborers when thirty supervising employees are required to keep 
thirty-eight laborers at work. 


The Budget Exhibit and the Appropriating Body 


By a curious mental astigmatism that affects taxpayer and 
official alike, it is easier to get $100,000 for a top-heavy street payroll 
than $10,000 to open a branch library or a milk station. With a 
budget exhibit, education and health have better conditions of com- 
petition. Here the street commissioner is forced to show results 
comparable in terms of taxes and unit costs with the figures of the 
health officer and the school superintendent, and these in turn must 
prove activities more valuable per dollar of appropriation than other 
department heads. These questions stand out: Shall there be four 
additional nurses for tuberculosis clinics, or a new automobile? 
Two additional nurses for social service work, or a new depart- 
mental draftsman? Tuberculosis day camps costing $5,160, or free 
taxicab transportation for clerical assistants? Clinic physicians 
costing $8,100, or doubled salary for a city official? Shall there be 
more training schools, more recreation centers, vocational training, 
domestic science, kindergartens, or shall there be more superan- 
nuated messengers and increased salaries all around? 

Property owners obviously wish all the money voted that is 
necessary for the protection of health and safety. They approve 
semi-annual inspection of tenements and the removal of dark rooms. 
But having seen at the budget exhibit the best showing possible for 
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each department, they appreciate that it is still feasible to give all 
the education that is justified, to do all the health work that is needed, 
to give hospital patients plenty of beds and plenty of food, to check 
crime, to pave streets—in short, to widen greatly the scope of muni- 
cipal activity, without increased appropriations, because of the 
money saved by retrenchment. They realize that the best possible 
reason for reducing a padded payroll is that the money is needed to 
save babies’ lives, to buy food for consumptive patients, to provide 
truancy officers. They see that in opposing inefficiency they lose 
ground unless at the same time they approve and support efficiency. 
Those who are watching a city debt pile up, those who know that in 
that debt are vast sums that ought to have been put into budgets, 
realize that the time has come for the citizen who would do good 
without doing harm to reason about the budgets in terms of “‘either- 
or’’ and not terms of “both-and.”” The more worthy the activity, 
the stronger the reason why its administrators should not waste a 
dollar and should take the public completely into their confidence; 
the more reason also why its advocates should help city officials and 
the overburdened taxpayer adopt methods that will disclose oppor- 
tunities for retrenchment and then compel such retrenchment. 
Through the budget exhibit this stands out as the great problem of 
budget making—the problem of alternatives. 


The Budget Exhibit and the Civic Worker 


If, in the past, taxpaying bodies have seemed to emphasize the 
importance of economy, while charitable bodies have seemed, as a 
rule, to want to spend even more money, it is largely because the 
two groups were looking at different facts. Philanthropists are 
spending millions a year to relieve individuals in distress and to 
remove conditions that cause sickness and immorality. Naturally 
they insist that the city stop manufacturing the supply of distress 
and help change unfavorable conditions. Taxpayers, on the other 
hand, are closer to their own tax bills. The philanthropist is per- 
fectly willing to agree that not one dollar more ought to be spent 
than is necessary to meet 100°% of the city’s obligation to 100% 
of its population. Nor would any taxpayer claim that sickness and 
ignorance and theft should go unchecked. So with the budget ex- 
hibit as a means, those who want less money spent in the aggregate 
can now get together with those who want more money spent to 
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obtain particular benefits approved by all, with the net result to 
the community of retrenchment where waste is proved and more 
generous appropriations where needs are proved that cannot be met 
by present allowances. Coincidently there is unity of volunteer 
agencies and taxpayers’ organizations to stop waste, to increase 
efficiency, and to meet the needs of health, education and protec- 
tion, by gathering facts and bringing influences to bear in an imper- 
sonal, non-political way to secure through city government a maxi- 
mum increase in benefits with a minimum increase in expenses. 

Co-operation of this kind must result in a definite plan, and so 
there is the example of the local needs association which at budget- 
making time formulates a comprehensive program with many such 
propositions as these: 


That the mayor provide for an adequate group of inspectors 
for the bureau of weights and measures. 

That the police department assume active direction, by means 

; of a squad, special detectives, or in some other way, of the 
increasing number of mendicants throughout the city. 

That the proper department be permitted to establish farms 
for the treatment of the chronic inebriate and the chronic 
vagrant. 

That the department of education make provision for opening 
in the late afternoons and evenings, from April until Octo- 
ber, rest and play spaces for mothers and children in the 
public school courts of the crowded sections. 

That seats be provided on the bridges for working people, 
mothers and children, and that the police department be 
urged to see that they are used by this group, rather than 
by loafers and the indolent. 

} That the board of health establish at an early date a tuber- 
culosis clinic in the very needy Italian section. 

That the department of charities consider seriously the great 
need of a convalescent home and sanitarium for adults. 
That the proper authorities bring pressure to bear at Washing- 
ton to devise means of giving citizenship papers to foreign- 
ers desiring them without delay and unnecessary cost. 
That other offices be provided besides the one used at 
present, and that the widest publicity be given to the 
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fact that proper persons can obtain such papers in a digni- 
fied and rapid manner. 

That the board of aldermen take up the question of push cart 
regulation throughout the tenement section of the city. 
That arrangement be made to avoid selling without license, 
or graft in obtaining one, and that proper statistics regard- 
ing every push cart peddler be gathered in the bureau of 
licenses at the City Hall. 

That the street cleaning department be urged to make use of 
the high pressure mains where possible for flushing the 
streets in the tenement section once a day during at least 
six months in the year. 

That the tenement house and fire departments be so organized 
that inspectors shall visit the tenement houses at frequent 
intervals to insist that the fire escapes on yards and streets 
be kept clear. 

That the number of inspectors, both of milk brought into the 
city by large and small dealers and of milk sold in gro- 
ceries, delicatessen stores and lunch rooms, during the sum- 
mer be increased so that adulteration, impurities, conta- 
gious diseases and germs contagious to babies be as far as 
possible eliminated. 

That there be greater and more continued inspection of the 
moral character of the amusement boats plying on the 
river, bays and sound. 

That more co-operation be carried on between the departments 
of the city and the gas and electric companies in the open- 
ing of streets. 


Behind this program is a body of civic and social workers and 
hard-headed taxpayers, backed by such statistics and facts that the 
generally worded demand cannot possibly secure. Here again the 
budget exhibit brings out the superiority of fact, firmness and dignity 
over bluster, noise and hearsay. 


The Budget Exhibit and the Public 
As illustrated by the budget exhibit, municipal administration 
is developing along lines of competency, efficiency and _ scientific 
management. Money in gross is being economized, results are 
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being intensified. That the general public can understand savings 
only when they mean less money, is not the public’s fault. And 
each year larger numbers are being brought by the budget exhibit 
to sce that individual city employees are doing many times as much 
work, supplies are being made to go several times as far, municipal 
service is being extended and administrative efficiency developed. 

Laying stress on the principle that one great object of all demo- 
cratic government is to enlist the interest of every citizen—to get 
the taxpayer to see the significance of his government to his private 
life—the budget exhibit shows graphically how much money has 
been appropriated for a department, what has been done with it; 
what is planned for the future, how much is requested in the next 
budget; increase or decrease in amount; reasons therefor. The 
dollar question is put forward, but behind this is the attainment of 
efficiency. While the taxpayer is likely to ask only, “To what 
extent will it affect my rates ?”’ the department head asks, ‘‘ Where 
can I improve the organization and system to produce better 
aggregate results?’ For all concerned there is a clearer conception of 
causes and effects, of costs and results. Consequently, city officials 
on record for promised results substitute system for disorder, em- 
ployees with a goal replace disinterestedness with ambition, citizens 
awakened check up the effect. In other words, here is a complete 
exhibit of the working machinery of the city government, where any 
intelligent taxpayer may learn the use to which his tax money is 
put and acquire knowledge on which to reason more logically and 
forcibly against its misappropriation or waste. 
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ATTAINING EFFICIENCY IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


By Frank P. BacuMan, Pu.D., 
Of the Committee on School Inquiry, New York City. 


Efficiency in education implies standards of efficiency and 
detailed knowledge of the results achieved. 


Standards of Judging of the Efficiency of a City School System 


The final test of whether a school system is doing its work well 
lies in whether it is giving to the community supporting it young 
men and women prepar@l to take their place and do their part in 
the life about them. Whether the young people now coming from 
our schools possess the health, the kind of knowledge, the degree 
of skill, and the qualities of character required in the immediate 
future, of strong men and women, can only be determined, if at 
all, after these young people have been out in the world from five 
to ten years, or even longer. To make the ult*‘mate test of education 
the basis of judging the present efficiency of a school system is con- 
sequently out of the question. Hence the necessity of fixing upon 
and applying other criteria. 

The idea that school work can or should be subject to efficiency 
tests is still foreign to most of the men and women engaged in edu- 
cation. Only here and there has the idea found acceptance and has 
the need of efficiency standards been felt. As a result but few such 
standards have been developed. Indeed, at the present time, we 
scarcely know what constitutes efficiency even in such formal studies 
as arithmetic, spelling and writing, to say nothing of having fixed 
upon definite standards by which to judge the efficiency of a city 
school system. Any standard proposed at the present time as 
measures of the efficiency of a city school system must therefore be 
very general in character. 

We, however, believe it will be generally accepted that that 
school system is most efficient: 


(a) which reaches the largest proportion of the children of the 
community of school age; 
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(b) which succeeds at the same time in giving to the largest 
proportion of the children of the community a complete 
elementary education, if not a complete high school 
education; 

, (c) which gives at the same time to the children of the com- 
munity the best quality of elementary and high school 
education; 

(d) which educates the children of the community, when every- 
thing is taken into account, at the smallest cost to the 
taxpayer. 


Attaining Efficiency: Reaching the Children of the Community 


Before a city school system can be judged with reference to 
the extent to which it is reaching the children of the community 
of school age, and before definite steps can be taken to increase 
efficiency in this direction, knowledge must be had of the number 
of children in the community who ought to be in school. 

, The compulsory attendance laws of most of the states require 
that all children between the ages of seven and fourteen be in at- 
itendance during the whole time the school is in session. To make 
sure that children have at least the opportunity to gain a complete 
clementary education, the laws of some of the states compel chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age, who have not graduated from the 
clementary school, to attend school for at least a given number of 
days each week. Most states do not stop, however, with making 
school attendance compulsory upon all to the fourteenth year and 
with compelling children who have not graduated from the elemen- 
tary school to attend until sixteen, but of such worth is education 


; deemed to be to the individual and of such importance to the state 
that it is made obligatory upon the community to afford to its chil- 
! - dren the opportunity of securing at public expense a high school 


education. In a word, it is generally accepted that the interests 
of the individual and the needs of a democratic society like ours 
demand that all children from six to fourteen years of age should 
be in regular attendance on the elementary school and that all 
children between fourteen and eighteen should be in high school. 
There is, however, scarcely a city in the United States that 
has accurate knowledge of the number of chi'dren in the community 
between the ages of six and eighteen, and has this knowledge so 
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ordered that it may be made to serve as the basis of judging of the 
efficiency of the school. To be sure, the state laws require in many 
places a so-called annual school enumeration, but these enumera- 
tions are, as a rule, both inaccurate and incomplete, and, in most 
cases, it is impossible so to arrange the data collected as to show 
the number of children in the community of each of the several 
ages between six and eighteen, to the end that comparisons may 
be made between the number of children of a given age that ought 
to be in school and the number of such children that are in schooi. 
Further, the annual reports of most city school systems show the 
increase in enrollment year over year, and this increase is poinied 
to as evidence of increasing efficiency. But such data throw no light 
whatever upon efficiency. Indeed, in centers of rapidly increasing 
population, the schools may show an increased enrollment from year 
to year, and yet they may be reaching relatively fewer and fewer 
of the children of school age. 

The first step in attaining efficiency in a city school system is, 
therefere, to secure an accurate school census which shows the chil- 
dren of each age between six and eighteen. A comparison of these 
data with the total enrollment by ages, in public, private, and paro- 
chial schools will reveal what proportion of the children of the com- 
munity of each age are being reached by each kind of school; what 
proportion are not being reached by any school; and the proportion 
being reached by the public school. 

Table I shows the school census, by ages, of the city of Cleve- 
land for 1908-1909, the number enrolled in public, private and 
parochial schools, the number in no school, the per cent in no school, 
and the per cent of all the children of the city in the public school. 

It will be noted that the sum of the children enrolled in 1908- 
1909 in the public schools of Cleveland and those claiming atten- 
dance in private and parochial schools is greater for the years six, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven and thirteen, than the total number of 
children of these ages reported in the school enumeration, which 
suggests that the school census is incomplete, and in nowise gives 
all the children in the city of a given age. 

However this may be, it appears that the school breaks down 
even before the fifteenth year. Indeed, to such an extent does the 
school fail to attract, that 26.69 per cent of the children fourteen 
years old, 56.01 per cent of those fifteen, 73.45 per cent of those 
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sixteen, 81.39 per cent of those seventeen, and 90.18 per cent of those 
He eighteen years of age, are neither in public, private nor parochial 
Th schools. Of the children fourteen to eighteen, sixty-five out of every 
| hundred are subject to no school influence whatsoever, and at a 
/ period of life, too, when children are most plastic, when the foun- 
dations of future efficiency are laid, when habits controlling later 
| action are fixed, when attitudes of mind are formed, and character 
| is determined. Worse still, of the children between fourteen and 
sixteen, inclusive, not one child in two attends school, and this at 
a time when, as shown by the Massachusetts Industrial Commission, 
the child is practically industrially worthless—an economic loss 
UE and a loss in human worth and happiness permitted nowhere clse 
save in prodigal America. 


20 3 59 60 10 80 49 


} Children Fourteen........ 


Children Fifteen......... 


Chiltren Sixteen. ..... — 
Chittren 


Children Eighteen........ 


Fic. 1.—Black shows per cent of all the children of Cleveland of each age from 
fourteen to eighteen attending no school whatsoever in 1908-09. 


It would therefore seem that, on the whole, public, private 
and parochial schools in Cleveland together are reaching to a greater 
or less extent the children of the community between six and thir- 
teen, inclusive, yet were the facts at hand, these would doubtless 
show that a considerable number of children eleven, twelve and ’ 
thirteen attend no school, and when it comes to children beyond 
thirteen, it can be said unhesitatingly, that all the education institu- 
tions of the city, together, are accomplishing but slightly more than 
half of the whole task of the school, that is, they are reaching but 
few more than half of the children of the city between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen. 

The public schools of Cleveland alone, it will be observed, are 
reaching in one way or another but 56 per cent of all the children 
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of the community between the ages of six and eighteen. Of the 


children between six and fourteen, the elementary school is reach- 
ing only 71.48 per cent, while the high school is bringing under its 
influence but 16.52 per cent of those between fifteen and eighteen. 

To be sure, the public school is not the only institution that 
can give a good education, yet the fact that 29 per cent of the chil- 
dren of the community are receiving their elementary education 
apart from the public school, and that 65 per cent of the youth of 
the city between fourteen and eighteen are receiving no public 
school education whatsoever, is worthy of attention and serious 
consideration. 


10 20 30 4o S50 60 70 80 4 


Children Seven.........++ 
Children Hight... 


Children Nine... 


Tem... 


Children Eleven.......... 


Children Twelve. ........ 


Children Thirteen. ....... 


Children Fourteen........ 
Children Fifteen.......... 


Children Sixteen. ........ 


Children Seventeen. ...... 


Children Eivhte u........ 


Fic. 2.—Black shows per cent of all the children of Clevetand of each age 
from six to eighteen not attending the public school in 1908-09. 


Whatever opinion may be held with regard to the schools of a 
given city, a school census such as the foregoing gives a definite 
picture of the number of the children of each age to be reached, the 
number of each age reached, and the number of each age not reached; 
it also supplies data needed in planning improvements, and, when 
taken in connection with the census for other years, supplies the 
basis of judging whether or not the efficiency of the system with 
respect to reaching the children of the community is increasing or 
decreasing. 
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Altaining Efficiency: Holding the Children in School 


An efficient school system must not only reach all the children 
of the community, but, in view of our second standard of efficiency, 
it must also hold children in school until they have gained a com- 
plete elementary, if not, a complete high school «.lucation. Hence 
the efficiency of a school system may be measured by the number 
of grades completed by children before they drop out permanently. 
The number of grades a child completes depends, however, very 
largely upon the number of years he remains in school, and upon 
the regularity of his attendance. 


Increasing the Number of Days Attended During the School Year 


Irregular attendance has seldom been looked upon as a measure 
of the school; it has been more often regarded as a delinquency of 
the child. However that may be, that school system is undoubtedly 
the most efficient which holds its pupils in school the largest num- 
ber of days in the school year. 


TABLE II. 
. . Per cent of 
Attending. | Pupils. Enrollment. 

3,746 4.96 
75,559 100.00 


Attendance records are universally kept, but the chief use made 
of such records is, as a rule, to report on average daily attendance. 
Attendance reports which give only average daily attendance are 
valueless. To be of value, whether they be for the month or for 
the year, they must show the number of days each child is in at- 
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tendance. The reports of St. Louis are illustrative. Table II 
shows the number of days each child was in attendance in the ele- 
mentary schools of St. Louis (white districts only) during the school 
year 1909-1910. 

Whatever the per cent of average daily attendance reported 
by this or that city school system, it would appear from Table II 
that children in large numbers attend school only a small portion 
of the year. Each tenth child enrolled in the St. Louis schools in 


30 4 1 om i 


Absent more than 180 days 


Absent more than 160 days 


Absent more than 140 days 


Absent more than 120 days 


Absent more than 100 days 


Absent more than 80 days 


Absent more than 60 days 


Absent more than 40 days 


Absent more than 20 days 


Absent more than | day... 


Fic. 3.—Black shows for 1909-10 the per cent of the total enrollment in St 
Louis (white districts only) absent more than 180 days, more than 160 days, 
ete. 


1909-1910 was actually in school less than sixty days; while one 
child out of each five attended less than half the time. Such facts, 
by recording actual conditions, not only show the need of making 
strenuous effort to hold more children in school a larger number of 
days, but also show the range of improvement. 

With data such as are given in Table II at hand by months 
for each school in the system the weak schools may be located, and 
by studying conditions in these weak schools such changes may 
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be made as will materially increase attendance. Moreover, if data 
like those in Table II are collected and tabulated for the system 
as a whole for a number of years they become a reliable basis of 
judging whether the system is gaining or losing in holding power. 

Table III shows for the elementary schools of St. Louis (white 
districts only) for the years 1906-1910 the per cent of the enrollment 
attending 200 days, 180 to 200 days, and so on. 


Increasing the Number of Grades Completed 
A city school system has attained a maximum of efficiency, in 
view of our second standard, only when it is giving to all the chil- 
dren of the community a complete elementary if not a complete 


TaBLe III. 
Attending. 1905-6. 1906-7. 1907-8. | 1908-9, | 1909-10. 
| 

4.66 4.44 3.44 3.11 | 1.74 
180 to 200 days............ 45.86 | 43.14 | 45.76 | 45.09 | 46.20 
160 to 180 days......... »..| 13.83 | 15.76 | 15.95 | 17.40 | 17.11 
140 to 160 days............ 7.26 7.63 7.73 | 8.19 | 8.07 
4.48 4.86 4.65 4.96 4.96 
100 to 120 days............ 4.25 4.21 3.80 3.84 3.70 
60 to 80 days............ 3.29 3.51 3.27 3.43 3.40 
40 to 60 days............ 3.85 3.97 3.86 3.45 3.57 
20 to 40 days............ 3.73 4.33 4.43 3.36 3.67 
Less than 20 days.......... 3.76 3.76 3.24 3.20 3.39 


high school education. How far we are at present from this degree 
of efficiency is suggested by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres who estimates 
that on the average 49 per cent of the children entering the schools 
of fifty-nine cities of the country never go beyond the seventh grade 
of the elementary school, while Dr. Edward L. Thorndike estimates 
that on the average, in sixteen of our largest cities, but 33 per cent 
ever enter the eighth grade. 

Until very recently no attention was given to how much edu- 
cation the children of the community were actually receiving, and 
even after a decade of agitation not more than two or three large 
cities have as yet taken any steps to find out these facts. Obviously, 
if school authorities are to know where the school breaks down, if 
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they are to make intelligent changes in the system in view of better 
adapting it to the needs of all the children, and if they are to have 
at hand the means of judging whether or not there is an increase 
in efficiency, records must be provided and data collected year by 
year on the number of terms of work to the credit of pupils leaving 
the school permanently. Cleveland has made a beginning in this 
direction. 

Table IV shows the life history in numbers of the pupils enter- 
ing the first grade of the public schools of Cleveland for each of the 
years 1889-1898, and shows what per cent of the pupils enrolled 
in the first grade during these ten years completed less than two 
grades, less than three grades, and so on through the elementary 
and high school. 

It will be observed, when the official records are taken as the 
basis of judgment, that, for the ten year period under consideration, 
of all the pupils enrolled in the first year classes, 28.5 per cent com- 
pleted in the public schools of Cleveland less than two grades, 29.5 
per cent completed less than three grades, 31.8 per cent less than 
four grades, 42.9 per cent less than five grades, 53.8 per cent less 
than six grades, 64.9 per cent less than seven grades, 75 per cent 
failed to complete the elementary school, 84.5 per cent failed to finish 
the first year in high school, 89.6 per cent to finish the second year, 
92.4 per cent the third year, and 94.8 per cent failed to graduate 
from high school. 

In other words, half of the citizens of Cleveland, when judged 
by the records of the public schools, are taking up the duties of life 
with only the education afforded by the fifth grade, but one in four 
has enjoyed a complete elementary education, and less than one in 
seven has to his credit any high school work whatsoever—a con- 
dition which raises social and civic questions of the gravest 
character. 

With these and other facts before them, the school authorities 
of Cleveland instituted a number of important changes. In the 
elementary schools the course of study was simplified; the number 
of classes for defective pupils was increased; a system of quarterly 
promotions was installed; a method of promotion was instituted 
which both takes into account all the abilities of the child, and 
permits bright pupils to advance through the school more rapidly 
than slow or normal pupils; backward and over-age pupils were 
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segregated in separate buildings, and a regime and courses of study 
provided suited to their particular needs; and a system of elemen- 
tary industrial schools was established for pupils who were fourteen 
years of age and who had not completed the work of the sixth grade. 
In the high school, the school day was lengthened and both technical 
and commercial high schools were opened. That over-age pupils 
both in the elementary school and in the high school might have 
opportunity to advance as far as possible in the work of the school 


Failing to complete the 
Failing to complete the 
third grade...........- 
Failing to complete the 
fourth grade..........- 
Failing to complete the 
Failing to complete the 
Failing to complete the 
seventh grade.......... 
Failing to complete the 
eighth grade........... 
Failing to complete first 
year high school........ 
Failing to complete second 
year high school........ 
Failing to complete third 
year high school. ....... 
Failing to complete fourth — 
year high school........ 
Failing to graduate from 


Fic. 4.—Black shows the per cent of pupils enrolled in the first grade of the 
public schools of Cleveland for the years 1889-98 failing to complete each 
of the several grades of the elementary school and of the high school. 


before dropping out, the school year was shortened to thirty-six 
weeks—three terms of twelve weeks each, and a summer quarter 
correlating with the other quarters of the school year, and in which 
regular school work is done, were instituted. The effects of these 
and other changes upon the number of pupils withdrawing during 
the course of the school year, and hence failing to complete in the 
public school the work of the given grade is shown in Table V. This 
table shows for the year 1909, and for the year 1910, exclusive of 
the enrollment in special classes, the per cent of the total enrollment, 
in each grade of the elementary school and in each class of the high 
school, withdrawing during the course of the school year. 
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Attaining Efficiency: Improving Instruction 


An efficient city school system must not only hold children in 
school until they have completed the work of the elementary school, 
if not of the high school, but, in view of our third standard of effi- 
ciency, the quality of instruction must be of the best. There is 
scarcely a city school system in the country which, within late 
years, has not been criticised because of the quality of its instruc- 
tion, particularly in the ‘‘three R’s.” So virulent had this crit- 
icism become in Cleveland, that, in 1905, an Educational Commis- 
sion was appointed to investigate the schools of the city. 

The Educational Commission, in order that it might more 
accurately judge of the work of the schools, gave a spelling test 
in the winter of 1905, of fifty words to the eighth grade pupils of 
four schools. The words given were such as, in the mind of the 
commission, children completing the common school should be able 
to spell. Of the one hundred and forty-four pupils taking this 
examination, only one spelled all the words correctly, while the 
combined errors of the one hundred forty-four were 1,887, or an 
average of 13.1 misspelled words per pupil. The Educational Com- 
mission made no direct comment upon these results, but a grade of 
73.79 per cent was sufficiently suggestive to those in authority. 

A careful study was at once made of the time allotted spelling 
in the daily program of the schools, of the character of the words 
taught, and of the methods used. As a result of this study, steps 
were taken to limit spelling to words the child ordinarily uses, to 
those he hears regularly employed in conversation, to those found 
in the other studies of the school, and to those the average citizen 
will find of use in daily life. A system of experiments running 
through the greater part of a school year was carried on to determine 
through actual class-room experience what words should be taught 
and which of these were difficult and which easy for the children. 
On the basis of the several different reports from each of more than 
1,500 teachers, the words to be used in each grade from the third 
through the eighth were finally fixed upon; these were divided into 
two groups, principal, or difficult words, and subordinate, or easy 
words, and arranged into spelling lessons, each lesson consisting of 
ten words, two principal words and eight subordinate words. Both 
teachers and pupils were directed to devote most of the spelling 
period to the mastery of the two principal words and to give but 
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minor attention to the subordinate words. Reviews, particularly 
of the principal words, were made a prominent feature of the in- 
struction. While no change was made in the time assigned spelling 
in the daily program, teachers were aroused to the importance of 
spelling, and an interest excited in the children to become good 
spellers. 

On December 10, 1906, there was held what was termed the 
First Spelling Contest, or the first test of the efficiency of the new 
work in spelling. This examination consisted of fifty written and 
five oral words, respectively, for the children of the fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades; the test words for each grade were 
selected from their spelling work for the term. This spelling con- 
test was followed May 24, 1907, by an Annual Contest in which 


TaBLe VI. 
Average 
‘zamined ords sspe er cen 
E of W Words. of Baiciency. 
per Pupil. ~ 
Commission’s Test!...... 144 55 14.414 73.79 
First Spelling Contest... . 3,148 55 7.287 86.75 
First Annual Contest... . 2,806 55 6.116 88.97 
Second Annual Contest. . 3,494 55 1.589 97.11 
Third Annual Contest... 3,529 55 1.675 | 96.96 


all the children of the four grammar grades participated. The test 
for each grade consisted of fifty words to be written and five words 
to be spelled orally, or a total of fifty-five. The words used were 
selected from the work of the year for the respective grade. Similar 
annual spelling contests were held March 23, 1908, and May 25, 
1909. 

Table VI shows the number of children participating in the 
Educational Commission’s test, the number of words given, the 
average number misspelled per pupil, and the average per cent of 
efficiency; also the same facts for the first and the three annual 
contests in the eighth grade. 

It will be observed that the average number of misspelled words 
per pupil in tests of fifty-five words was reduced for the eighth 

1Translated into terms of fifty-five words. 
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grade from 14.414 to 1.675, an average decrease per pupil for all 
eighth grade children of 88.37 per cent. In other words, the chil- 
dren taking the Commission’s test in 1905 misspelled on the average 
8.6 times more words than the children taking the Annual Contest 
in 1909, 

On the other hand, the average efficiency in spelling, as based 
upon these tests, which it is believed were equally representative 
and equally difficult, was raised from 73.97 per cent to 96.99 per 
cent, an average increase for each child of the eighth grade of 23.17 
per cent, which is an average gain in efficiency per pupil of 31.39 
per cent. 

That the efficiency of the work in spelling might be still further 
tested, there was given to all eighth grade pupils, May 17, 1909, 
the spelling examination which was set to the corresponding grade 


Commission's Test........ = 

Ist Spelling Contest....... 
ist Annual Contest....... = 1 
2d Annual Contest........ 
3d Annual Contest........ = 1 


Fic. 5.—Black shows average number of words misspelled per pupil in each 
test from Educational Commission's Spelling Test, 1905, to Third Annual 
Spelling Contest, 1909. 

of pupils of the Cleveland schools, July, 1858. The test consisted 

of twenty words. Table VII gives the number of pupils examined, 

the average number of misspelled words, and the average per cent 
of efficiency in each case. 


TABLE VII. 
average | 
Pupils Misspelled for 
Examined. Words of Efficiency. 
per Pupil. 


The children of 1909 were at a disadvantage in taking this 
examination, for the words employed were selected from the spelling 
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work of 1858 and were for this reason familiar to the children of 
that year. Notwithstanding this, the children of 1858 misspelled on 
the average practically one more word per pupil than those of 1909, 
giving the children of 1909 a better average efficiency mark by 4.54 
per cent, which represents an average gain in efficiency of 6.12 per 
cent. In a word, this test not only furnishes evidence of increased 
efficiency in spelling, but also shows that the children of 1909 were 
better spellers than the children of 1858. 


Attaining Efficiency: Minimizing the Cost 

Finally, an efficient school system must educate the children 
of the community at a minimum cost to the taxpayer. Little atten- 
tion as yet has been given to this aspect of efficiency. In consequence 
the cost of the same work in a given system may be very much 
greater in one school than in another. 

Table VIII shows the variations in the per capita cost of kinder- 
garten occupation materials for the first half-year of 1910-11, for 
fifty-six Cleveland schools, also the number of these schools having 
a given per capita cost: 

The facts of Table VIII are significant, not merely because 
they record the variation in the cost of kindergarten occupation 
materials, but because they raise important questions: Why are 
there such variations in cost in the same system? How does the 
instruction compare in a school where the per capita cost is four 
cents with the instruction in a school where the per capita cost is 
sixty-three cents? What is the cost in the schools where the in- 
struction is the best? These questions are significant because they 


FG. 6.—Black shows per cent of efficiency in Spelling Test given in Cleveland 
Schools in 1858, and in the same re-given in 1909. 


supply, along with data acquired through testing the quality of 
instruction, the basis of determining what the cost of such material 
should be, of locating the schools that are spending too little and 
the schools that are spending too much, and hence, of reducing the 
cost of such materials in all schools to the lowest point consistent 
with the best results. 
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The facts of Table VIII are also significant because they sug- 
gest the lack of standards of cost in education in general, and be- 
cause they indicate that a school system can only become efficient 
financially as similar data are collected on each kind of instruction 
in each kind of school, and as such facts are used, along with data 
derived from qualitative tests of instruction, to determine standards 
of cost, and to locate and eliminate financial waste. 


Tasce VIII. 


Number Per Capita Cost of Number Per Capita Cost of 
o Kindergarten of Kindergarten 
Schools. Occupation Materials. Schools. Occupation Materials. 
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Altaining Efficiency: The Method 

From the foregoing discussion, the main points in the method 
of attaining efficiency in a city school system may be readily in- 
ferred. There is involved, first, the collection of data on the num- 
ber of children the school should reach, on the number of children 
the school is reaching, on the amount of schooling the children are 
actually receiving, on the quality of instruction given, and on the 
cost; there is involved, second, the interpretation of these facts 
and their use in fixing upon new administrative plans, in providing 
new kinds of schools and new courses of instruction, and in devising 
new methods of teaching; and, third, there is involved the measure- 
ment of the results attained through the new plans, the new schools, 
the new courses, and the new methods, to the end that the data 
thus derived may be used in judging of their worth and in providing 
for the further improvement of the system. 

2Average per capita cost. 
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EFFECTIVE CHARITY ADMINISTRATION 


By L. A. HaLBert. 
General Superintendent of the Board of Public Welfare, Kansas City, Missouri. 


The Field of Municipal Charity 

It is impossible to discuss the subject of efficiency in the adminis- 
tration of municipal charities without considering how the work done 
by the municipality is to be related to the activities of county and 
state agencies and also of private agencies. The first practical ques- 
tion then is, what is the proper function of thecity in the field of chari- 
table endeavor? Should the city government give outdoor relief? 
Should it maintain a municipal lodging house? Should it maintain 
institutions for delinquent children? In fact, we might ask a long list 
of such questions as these. Of course, it is impossible to reply to 
them categorically, but we may lay down the general principle that 
it is desirable to have the various charitable institutions as highly 
sub-divided and specialized as is consistent with a reasonable degree 
of economy. Therefore, the political unit of administration in chari- 
table matters should be large enough so that the number of un- 
fortunate people in each specialized class is large enough to warrant a 
separate institution for them. Where a city does not furnish, on 
account of its limited population, a large enough political unit so 
that specialized institutions are practical, it is evident that the chari- 
table institutions should be developed as county or state institutions 
so that the larger unit will allow of finer classification. Of course 
this condition of having a large political unit for the basis of chari- 
table institutions would naturally always be in favor of state in- 
stitutions for the unfortunate classes, but the disadvantage in having 
state institutions to serve the interests of a large city is that the 
operations of the state are slower and more inflexible. This tendency 
may be illustrated in Missouri by the fact that both St. Louis and 
Kansas City have had to develop special institutions for delinquent 
children, although the state has an Industrial School for Boys and 
an Industrial School for Girls. St. Louis also has had to develop a 
local insane asylum, although the state has three. The city council, 
or commission, as the case may be, meets more often than the state 
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legislature and the need for charitable agencies becomes known 
throughout the community much more quickly in a compact city 
than it does in a state which includes a large rural population. No 
large city can care for its unfortunate classes efficiently if it is wholly, 
or even very largely, dependent for such care on state agencies. If there 
is an adequate state agency for any particular class of unfortunate 
people, of course the city should be glad to utilize such an agency and 
to bear its just share of the expense connected with supporting it. The 
same inflexibility which makes the state institutions respond too 
slowly to local demands is sometimes urged as a desirable consider- 
ation in connection with charitable work, because it makes the chari- 
table agencies more free from direct political pressure or corrupting 
influences. This principle may be illustrated in a line of work closely 
related to charitable endeavor, by calling attention to the work 
of the New York Tenement Commission, which gets its authority 
from the state, because municipal political influences are considered 
hindrances to efficient work. In my judgment, the danger from 
petty politics can be eliminated from municipal affairs by independent 
voters’ leagues, municipal bureaus of research and the extension of 
the civil service merit system, better than it can be evaded by re- 
sorting to unresponsive gtate machinery. 


Sociological Investigation 


The question as to how much machinery or what kind of mach- 
inery is needed to properly care for the unfortunate people of the city 
can only be determined by a scientific sociological investigation 
into the conditions of living to ascertain the extent of misery in the 
city and the most effective means of checking it or dealing with the 
particular forms of it that prevail in a given city. Therefore, I would 
say that no city can deal efficiently with the problem of charity with- 
out maintaining the necessary machinery for continuous research 
into its own social problems. It should not be satisfied with special 
investigations of glaring evils nor with occasional surveys of the 
whole field, but it should so record the life of the people that it can 
measure the rise and fall of poverty and of such defects as blindness, 
feeblemindedness, or the changes in the number of cripples that are 
in the community, or even measure the volume of unemployment. 
It seems to me that we can never deal with the problems of poverty 
or any other social problem in a thoroughly scientific way without 
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coming to the place where we maintain a continuous registry 
of the entire population and enter the facts with regard to every 
family or detached individual. If a thorough-going system. of 
sociological accounting showed that misery was on the increase, we 
would know that our industrial and economic machinery was ineffi- 
cient. There can be no testing of the efficiency of our social 


machinery unless we have a continuous record with regard to social 


conditions. 


A City Plan for Charity Work 


It is plain from all that has been said thus far that no city can 
effectively care for its unfortunate classes without taking a vigorous 
interest in making the private, state and national agencies with which 
its work must be co-ordinated, equally effective with its own agencies. 
If there are deficiencies in these agencies, the city may be compelled 
to make up for them by increasing its own activities, but if the con- 
dition of inefficiency in these other agencies seems temporary, the 
provisions which the city makes to meet emergencies should be tem- 
porary in their nature and as inexpensive as possible. The duty of 
making up for the shortcomings of private agencies presents a dif- 
ferent problem, however, from the duty of making up for a temporary 
deficiency in any state or county agency, because, if the need which 
is inadequately met by private charities is a real need, and if there is 
any sentiment in the community to the effect that the burden of this 
should be transferred from private charity to the public treasury, 
it should be recognized that it is just that the burden of caring for the 
poor should be laid upon the entire community through taxation 
rather than be provided for by the voluntary gifts of the generous 
minority. If the private charities are unable or unwilling to bear the 
burdens they have assumed they should reduce their plans to what 
they can handle effectively, and then hand over to the city, to be 
conducted by the city, any activity for which they are unable to pro- 
vide. Civic pride or sentiment should never influence any city to 
start a charitable institution, but a city should only enter into such 
an activity when the need is such as makes it practically a necessity. 
It is possible to forecast the future needs of a city more or less by 
careful study, and it is also possible to weave the various public and 
private activities into a unified system if sufficient care is taken. 
In other words, there should be made a city plan for charitable 
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activities as well as for parks and playgrounds or any other form of 
social activity. 

In Kansas City the investigation which the Board of Public 
Welfare must make in order to be prepared to pass upon the merits 
of private institutions furnishes to the board a complete knowledge 
of the extent and nature of the charitable work being done in the city. 
The desire on the part of the private charities to be endorsed by the 
Board of Public Welfare makes them more or less open to suggestions, 
as to how their charities should be related to each other, and as to 
what would be the wisest policy for them to pursue. This helps to 
give a general unity and comprehensiveness to the charity work of 
the city. 


Subsidies to Private Charities 


While the private agencies are never entirely supported by funds 
from the city treasury, the practice of making appropriations to 
private charitable agencies from the city treasury exists in certain 
cities. The giving of such subsidies may at first thought seem to 
be just and reasonable. New York City and Washington, D.C., 
have both had long and illuminating experiences with this custom. 
Dr. Amos. G. Warner, formerly Superintendent of Charities for the 
District of Columbia, and author of that standard work, “‘ American 
Charities,” took a stand distinctly against public subsidies to private 
charities. A report by the New York State Charities Aid Association 
in 1899 says: 

We desire to state that a careful study of this question has convinced us 
that the plan of granting public subsidies to private institutions has inherent 
and grave dangers which it is impossible to obviate, and that no plan can be 
devised which will insure wholly satisfactory results. We find that appropria- 
tions of public funds to private institutions inevitably tend to diminish and 
discourage private charity; that the system confuses the duties of the public 
authorities and of private citizens and private organizations, and prevents any 
clear division of the field as between public and private effort; that it encourages 
the growth of privately managed but publicly supported charities to an unlimited 
and harmful extent; that although often apparently economical in the beginning, 
it is always in the long run enormously expensive; that it indirectly prevents a 
proper equipment and maintenance of the public charitable institutions; and that 
its permanent disadvantages far outweigh any immediate and temporary benefits 
that may be derived when the system is first established. (Revised Edition 
Warner’s American Charities, 1908, page 406.) 
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Dr. E. T. Devine, Secretary of the New York Charity Organ- 
ization Society and editor of The Survey, published a leading editorial 
in that paper for December 23, 1911, in which he takes a positive 
stand against public subsidies for private charities. This whole matter 
has been so well discussed in the proceedings of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections and other places that it is not 
necessary to repeat the discussion here. It may be said briefly that 
the consensus of opinion among scientific charity workers is that 
no city that wishes to get the best results for its money will provide 
subsidies to private charities as a permanent policy. 


The Control of Public Solicitation 


Most large cities, where it is impossible for the business men to 
have personal knowledge about all the private charities, feel the need 
of doing something to regulate charitable solicitation in the com- 
munity. Cleveland has developed a quite efficient system of super- 
vision over the private charities through the agency of the Chamber 
of Commerce. It investigates the various private instiiutions and 
advises the public as to which ones are worthy of public support, 
and it even takes some active steps to suppress fake charity solicitors. 
It conditions its endorsement upon the observance of certain stand- 
ards by the private charities which ask for public subscriptions. 
There has been some discussion about the advisability of having this 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce undertake to absorb the 
budgets of all the private charities into one big budget and apportion 
the funds according to the needs of the various charities, but this 
plan has not been adopted. In Denver, the various recognized 
charities of the city have attempted for years to raise their combined 
budgets through one central appeal. A leading charity worker who 
is familiar with the charity organization in Denver comments on 
the plan as follows: 


When Denver started on its plan of raising all the money it was to use 
in the city for charitable purposes through one agency, there was a budget of 
about thirty thousand dollars. If I am correct the experience is quite clear in 
showing that the increase of gifts to this central fund does not keep pace with 
the ‘increase of need. I understand that twenty years ago the project covered 
the expenses of the different agencies. In the last annual report of the Denver 
Society, which I advise you to secure, it shows that in the last eleven years the 
proportion raised by the central agency for the different organizations dropped 
from forty-five per cent in the year 1900 to a little less then twenty-nine per 
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cent in the year 1910. In other words, the societies in this group, which number 
twenty-one, in the year 1900 raised fifty-five per cent of their income outside of 
the central organization and in the year 1910 raised about seventy-one per cent 
independently of their agreement with the central body. 

My criticism against the plan is two-fold. In the first place as shown 
by Denver, I believe the thing to be impracticable. Take the Denver Orphans’ 
Home for instance. It looks upon the subscription from the central committee 
as simply one of its various subscriptions, one from which it receives three thousand 
dollars, while it must receive @fteen thousand from other sources. On one hand 
it can neither keep its promise not to solicit from the community nor does it feel 
under any particular obligation to the central council for its financial methods. 
My further objection is from the point of view of the organized charity end. 
Every one of the societies, excepting what they call the central office, is free to 
go out to non-subscribers. The central office doing the work in the community 
of organized relief is prohibited from so doing. It results in sucking all the life 
out of the central office. There is no way to bring to the attention of the com- 
munity the work of organization more effectively than in the pleas for specific 
objects such as come so often to the office of the organized charity, and with that 
possibility cut off, the income is necessarily curtailed and the co-operation between 
the central office and the community is reduced to almost a vanishing point. 


In The Survey, September 18, 1909, Mr. Francis H. McLean, 
who was at that time field secretary of the Charity Organization 
Department of the Russell Sage Foundation, describes a plan some- 
what different from this which seems more practicable. The plan 
is for the leading commercial organization to agree that, so far as 
the members of its own organization are concerned, they will all 
make their contributions to a central fund to be administered by 
their own committee and apportioned by it to the various charities 
in accordance with their best judgment. This would enable them 
practically to control the charitable program of the city and would 
give the public the benefit of their judgment without in any way 
limiting the action of those outside of their own organization and 
without limiting the activities of the various individual charities 
in soliciting money from people outside of the commercial body. 

In Kansas City the Board of Public Welfare, which is a regular 
municipal department, is charged by ordinance that it ‘‘shall from 
time to time investigate as to the efficiency and merit of any 
organizations soliciting funds or other property for charitable pur- 
poses, and upon application therefor the Board may issue cards in 
such form as the Board may adopt, endorsing such organizations 
as worthy of confidence and assistance. And all organizations 
receiving such cards shall in manner and form as required by said 
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Board report in writing to the Board as often as required, stating 
the uses and purposes to which said funds or other property have 
been, or are to be, applied.”” In accordance with this law the Board 
of Public Welfare has investigated 59 charities and endorsed 41 of 
them as worthy of public support. These endorsed charities have 
Leen printed on a stiff card and furnished to all the business houses 
in such form as can be used for their ready reference. The unendorsed 
charities have most of them ceased to be. It is not only desirable to 
suppress fake charities but also to discourage any charitable enter- 
prises that are unwise and to regulate those that are badly managed 
or wasteful, even though their motives may be good. 

The practice of soliciting money from saloons, which has been 
carried on by certain women mission workers, has been prohibited 
in Kansas City by an order of the chief of police. In Massachusetts 
the Legislature of 1909 passed the following law which went into 
effect July, 1909: 


An Act Relative to the Receiving of Alms in Public Places in the City of Boston. 

Section 1. No person shall receive contributions of money, food, cloth- 
ing, or other articles or things in or upon any part of the streets, parks, 
public grounds or other public places within the limits of the city of Boston, 
except upon such terms and conditions and within such times and places as may 
be prescribed by a license granted therefor by the overseers of the poor and ap- 
proved in so far as it relates to times and places by the police commissioner of 
said city; and a person so receiving without a license who is unknown to a police 
officer in whose presence the offense has been committed may be arrested by such 
officer without a warrant. 

Section 2. Any violation of this act shall be punished in accordance 
with the provisions of section forty-six of chapter two hundred and twelve of 
the revised laws, or by a fine not exceeding twenty dollars. 


Under this law, the overseers of the poor granted licenses tothe 
solicitors of the Salvation Army, in which they stipulated among 
other things that a thorough accounting for all funds raised or used 
by the Salvation Army for charitable purposes should be rendered to 
the overseers of the poor. 


Suppressing Vagrancy 


The practice of begging on the street for individual alms is pro- 
hibited in nearly all cities. But in many instances the regulation 
is not strictly enforced, largely because the police and the public 
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are not fully convinced that the charitable machinery of the city 
is so adequate as to make such begging absolutely unnecessary. 
As a matter of fact, the police should refer all beggars to the principal 
relief agency of the city and warn them that if they are found begging 
again they will be arrested, and this policy should be strictly adhered 
to. This policy was followed with a marked degree of success in the 
City of New York from June 4, 1902, to February 5, 1906. During 
most of that time seven police officers were detailed to work in direct 
co-operation with the Charity Organization Society for the express 
purpose of suppressing street begging. Mr. Frederick B. Jennings, 
chairman of the Mendicants Committee of the Charity Organization 
Society, said at the close of that period: 


In the three years and a half since the beginning of this closer co-operation 
of the police department with this Society, the situation has been absolutely 
different. . . . Except in a few instances in which we have ourselves asked 
for a warning in court or for a suspended sentence, practically all who have been 
arrested and prosecuted on our complaint, through the officers of the Mendicancy 
detail, have been convicted ,sentenced to six months’ term,and have served their 
sentence. In the fifteen months ending Sept. 30, 1905, there were, as we have 
already written you, 1,863 such arrests, while the entire police force outside the 
Mendicancy detail were reported to have arrested only 565 persons on a charge 
of vagrancy. In the month of January of this year there were 195 arrests by the 
officers of the Mendicancy detail. The Mendicancy detail was abolished on 
Feb. 5th. In the remainder of that month, a period of twenty-four days, there 
were ieported to have been made only thirty arrests by the police off-cers, and 
there is already a very considerable increase of street begging in many neighbor- 
hoods. 


The report of the commission on ‘‘ Minor Offenses in Michigan, 
Conditions and Remedies,’’ appointed in 1909, gives numerous 
helpful suggestions with regard to vagrancy and, among other things, 
mentions the importance of having a mendicancy officer. In Kansas 
City the police department appointed an employment officer in the 
fall of 1910 and the number has now grown to four. They keep 
a card record of transient men as they discover them, from day to 
day, make frequent inspections of the cheap lodging houses, and keep 
continual pressure on all the vagrants to make use of either the 
employment bureau or the public quarry, both of which are main- 
tained by the Board of Public Welfare. 

If the pressure brought to bear by mendicancy officers is to be 
effective, no free lodgings in mission halls nor any free soup kitchens 
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should be permitted; in fact, the standard of the cheapest lodging 
houses should not be permitted to fall below where each man gets 
a clean bed under sanitary conditions, and the use of the municipal 
lodging house, where it exists, should be carefully conditioned upon 
the patrons complying with a definite program of work. The Civic 
League of St. Louis published an interesting bulletin on the problem 
of street begging, December 29, 1911. In fact, there is an abundance 
of literature on this subject for those who wish to study it in greater 
detail 

A consistent policy, if strictly adhered to by any city, woula 
result in driving the professional beggars to some other city. In 
fact, some cities have had the deliberate policy of paying the 
transportation of transient paupers out of town to the next important 
city. This policy has made it possible, in times past, for dishonest 
or lazy paupers to travel across the continent wherever they pleased 
without paying any railroad fare. At one time, it was common 
to ask the railroad companies to furnish passes for charity cases, 
but, in recent years, there have been pretty effective laws to prevent 
the railroad companies from dumping the paupers of one ccmmunity 
onto another community by furnishing them free transportation. 
The associated charities or charity organization societies of the 
country have a mutual agreement which forbids the sending of a 
family that has become dependent in one community into another 
community to be cared for unless they have relatives there who 
promise in advance that they will care for them. In fact, the practice 
of beating their way on the trains is a very common one among 
vagrants, and the cities of the country have the problem of caring 
for the hoboes, complicated by this practice of stealing rides. 
The able-bodied vagrants should be compelled to work and even- 
the cripples should be provided with special work suited to the 
handicapped. But a strict adherence to this policy in most com- 
munities would result in so much complaint against the consti- 
tuted authorities that the ordinary citizens would probably provide 
help individually to those who should be subjected to the com- 
munity’s system of discipline. Therefore, efficiency in controlling 
the problem of vagrancy can only be achieved when an enlightened 
public sentiment is developed within the community. Besides 
this, there should be some mutual agreement between cities which 
will prevent the sending of paupers from one community to another, 
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unless the community to which they are sent is the one to which 
they actually belong. It seems doubtful if we will be able to get an 
absolutely comprehensive and binding agreement between all the 
leading cities to pursue such a policy, and it is therefore important 
that we should have state and national laws which will prevent any 
public or private charitable agencies sending a pauper on to some 
other community without having proper evidence that that com- 
munity is his rightful abode. The method of sending them from 
place to place is expensive and relieves them from that close 
supervision which might succeed in reclaiming them from their 
condition. 


Outdoor Relief 


By public outdoor relief is meant the giving of groceries or other 
material relief from the public treasury to families in their homes 
without sending them to the poor farm or other charitable 
institution. 

The giving of such relief is fraught with various dangers. 
Firstly, if relief comes too easily, it destroys the ambition of its 
recipients and relief becomes a substitute for work. Secondly, 
if relief is so given the underpaid workman that it acts as a substitute 
for what should be gotten in the form of better wages, then the 
benefits of charity go to the capitalist rather than to the poor. The 
more of such charity there is given the lower the rate of wages be- 
comes. Thirdly, when public funds are spent for relief, it is very 
natural that those receiving the aid should be grateful to those who 
dispense it and should desire where possible to make some sort of 
return for it. Such return has often been made in the form of votes 
or political work to secure votes for the poor commissioners’ party. 
This has commonly led poor commissioners to dispense relief with a 
direct view to securing political power, and the whole fund for poor 
relief degenerates into a mere political slush fund. 

Relief should not be given without thorough investigation of 
the applicants and the maintaining of good case records and thor- 
oughly constructive treatment of the aided families by a trained 
social worker. Thus far public outdoor relief has practically never 
been administered in this way in the United States. The various 
associated charities or charity organization societies of the country 
have developed the principlesof scientificrelief-giving to a high degree, 
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and it has been an ideal with many of them that they should furnish 
the necessary advice to relief-giving agencies so that their relief might 
be administered in the proper way. Most of them, however, have 
developed into relief-giving agencies themselves, and there is almost 
universal complaint among them that their funds are not adequate 
to maintain a proper standard of relief. In very few instances, if 
any, have the city or county authorities sought and consistently 
followed the advice of these scientific charity workers. In some cities 
the public funds have been turned over to the associated charities, 
to be administered by them, but this scheme carries with it the dangers 
of a public subsidy to a private institution, although it probably 
offers an improvement over ordinary public outdoor relief. In 
Kansas City the process has been directly reversed, and social workers 
for thoroughly investigating and supervising the applicants for 
relief are now furnished freely to any of the private charities by the 
Board of Public Welfare, and their work furnishes the chief basis 
for the relief of the Provident Association. In some places, where 
there has been a desire on the part of public officials to proceed 
cautiously in the problem of public outdoor relief, certain classes of 
cases have been selected for pensions. The last legislature of Kansas 
passed a law providing that the county commissioners might grant 
pensions to permanently disabled people. The last Missouri legis- 
lature passed a law establishing pensions for widows and women 
whose husbands were in prison, the rate being based on the number 
and ages of the children. The application of the law is restricted 
to Jackson County, the county in which Kansas City is located. 
England has recently established an extensive system of old age 
pensions. The almost universal inadequacy of the funds of private 
relief societies to maintain a decent standard of relief makes public 
outdoor relief a practical necessity in large cities. The report of the 
New York Commission on Congestion advocates a limited application 
of the system of public outdoor relief in that city, although that city 
has previously been held up as a conspicuous proof that it was prac- 
tical and preferable for a city to get along without public outdoor 
relief. The discussion of this proposal for New York to enter upon 
some outdoor relief, which was contributed by various leading charity 
workers to The Survey of March 25, 1911, shows that there is a 
trend of feeling even among the best charity workers in the direction 
of an effort to solve the problems of the correct administration of 
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public outdoor relief, rather than to follow the policy of a total 
abolition of public outdoor relief, if indeed that policy were possible. 


Preventing Destitution 


There is no doubt that the chief attention of charity workers 
should be directed toward the prevention of destitution. In fact, 
if you consider the main cause of destitution, it can be shown how 
they can all be forestalled if proper plans are set on foot. Among 
the leading causes may be mentioned unemployment, widowhood 
and desertion, sickness and accidents, old age, low wages, and the 
monopolizing of the natural resources. 

Unemployment can be met by employment bureaus, the 
establishment of public works where necessary and by unemployment 
insurance. Widowhood can be met by life insurance, widow pensions 
and the safeguarding of living husbands. _Desertion can be greatly 
reduced if society will pay for relentless prosecution. The 
sickness of to-day is, much of it, preventable. Sick benefits should be 
provided for along with other daily necessities by membership in 
benefit societies. Accidents should be largely covered by working- 
men’s compensation laws and compulsory insurance. Old age 
pensions should be arranged by law, probably on a basis where the 
people would provide for them by contribution during their working 
years. 

A number of states have machinery for the arbitration of con- 
troversies over wage scales. England and Australia have laws estab- 
lishing boards with power to fix minimum wages. Wisconsin and 
Massachusetts have had commissions investigating the feasibility 
of such plan in their respective states, and the Massachusetts Com- 
mission has already reported in favor of the plan. The adoption of 
such a plan is one of the chief planks in the platform of the National 
Consumers’ League. The tendency of the times is to attack the 
monopolizing of the natural resources through government regulation 
of corporations. It is also very interesting to note that both the 
report of the Commission on Congestion appointed by Mayor Gay- 
nor, and the report of the Committee on Housing, adopted December 
11, 1911, by the Pittsburgh Civic Commission, recommend a modified 
form of single tax as a means of improving the conditions of the poor. 

In some eighteen different cities there are free legal aid societies. 
Kansas City has a Free Legal Aid Bureau as a regular public muni- 
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cipal agency, to prevent the poor from being defrauded out of their 
just dues. During the first cight months of its existence it 
handled 2,314 cases at anaverage cost of 50 cents per case and collected 
$6,046.46 for the poor. Provident loan agencies or public pawnshops 
are a part of the municipal machinery in some foreign countries, but 
have not yet been adopted in any American city, so far as I know, 
although they are being operated successfully by private enterprises 
in various cities. 

By laying emphasis on these remedies outdoor relief can be 
reduced to a very low stage. 


Social Service Work in Hospitals 


A general hospital is a part of the equipment of nearly every 
city for caring for the sick poor. The hospital is, in a sense, a health 
provision for the people, but it is also a charitable institution. The 
treatment of individuals is not effective if they cannot secure the 
proper diet, fresh air and clean living quarters when discharged. 
The recovery of the people may even be hindered by unhappy social 
relations between the members of a family, or between a man and 
his neighbors. These conditions can only be remedied by the aid of 
a good social worker. There is always a question also as to who is 
entitled to free treatment. This should be determined on the same 
basis as other charitable relief. Dr. Richard C. Cabot of Boston 
has developed a social service department in connection with the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. The success of his erperiment has 
been conspicuous and it has become an example to all charity hospitals. 
He began in October, 1905, with one social worker. He said, in June, 
1911—** We now have nine paid workers and under these we have 
twenty-five volunteers. . . . As our work has gone on, it has grad- 
ually divided itself into a number of departments.’’ He has named 
and described departments for tuberculosis, for nervous people, for 
the problems of sex, dealing particularly with the problems of un- 
married mothers, and for teaching hygiene. 


Institutional Problems 


I have not attempted to say exactly what institutions any city 
should have, but it is inevitable that every city will have some. 
Whether they are hospitals, infirmaries, insane asylums, children’s 
homes, or any other sort cf institutions, they will all have certain 
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problems which are common to institutional life. The arrangement, 
construction and sanitation of buildings for such purposes have a 
great deal to do with their efficiency, but those problems are suffi- 
ciently discussed elsewhere and it is not necessary to embody them in 
this article. The same is true of the problem of diet. If the object 
of these institutions is to relieve human misery, their work must be 
tested by their success in serving this purpose. Some of the worst 
problems in all institutional life are connected with the matters of 
the employment of the inmates and of the development of their 
social life. People who lead a useless and monotonous life are bound 
to be unhappy. It is not enough that the inmates of charitable 
institutions should merely have their physical wants provided for. 
They should all be furnished with occupations suitable to their capac- 
ity, not only asa means occupying their time but so that they may 
contribute toward their own support as much as possible. Besides 
this, they need amusement and recreation and, where possible, 
they should be given good educational advantages. Outdoor life 
is preferable where it can be supplied. The limitations of space will 
not permit me to discuss specific occupations, but the heads of all 
institutions should be required to give attention to these problems. 

The problems of financial management and proper systems of 
accounting are of great importance. The heads of all departments 
or agencies engaged in charity work should make frequent reports 
and these reports should show, gains and losses, comparative costs 
between the various months and years of the institution itself, and 
between itself and other similar institutions; these comparisons to 
be based on a standard unit of service. A very full and able dis- 
cussion of tests of efficiency of this kind may be found in Dr. Wm. 
H. Allen’s book entitled ‘ Efficient Democracy.”’ 


Efficient Workers 


After all has been said and done to secure proper plans and 
machinery for doing charity work effectively, the result cannot 
possibly be achieved through any means unless the people employed 
to carry on the work have the ability and training to do their work 
and also have a kindly spirit in their hearts. In order to secure this 
kind of people the salaries paid to them must be large enough to 
enable them to maintain a good standard of intelligence and comfort. 
They must be selected because of their qualifications. Mere con- 
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siderations of political expediency cannot be given any weight. 
I believe that a civil service merit system of the right sort is the 
best agency for securing this class of workers. Such a system would 
be quite exacting in its standards of admission to the service so that 
it would be impossible for anybody to get in merely on account of 
his political connection. The system ought to give the heads of 
departments or the proper supervising boards great freedom to 
discharge any employees who are not satisfactory to them. If 
people should happen to be discharged for political reasons, which 
of course they ought not to be, there should at least be a guarantee 
that their successors must be qualified people. I have heard various 
complaints from heads of departments in different places where 
civil service rules prevailed, to the effect that it was impossible 
for them to get rid of dead timber. In Kansas City the civil service 
rules are quite liberal in granting power to the heads of departments 
to discharge any employees for any reasonable cause. Some have 
been discharged from the department with which the writer is con- 
nected, for the sole reason that they were inefficient, and no difficulty 
has been experienced in making the discharge effective. I do 
not believe that the difficulties which have been pointéd out in other 
places are an essential part of a strict merit system. Those who are 
accepted as social workers in any city department should not only be 
required to have some knowledge of social work but they should 
be required to study continuously, just as public school teachers 
are required to attend institutes and do a certain amount of con- 
tinuous study in connection with their work. 


Co-ordinating Social Betterment Agencies 


The problem of the efficient administration of charity cannot 
be entirely divorced from the consideration of how the agencies for 
dealing with the poor are to be related to the machinery for handling 
the sick and the delinquent. The care of the poor, the sick, and delin- 
quent are interrelated problems. People who are too poor to secure 
a reasonable standard of living become sick, or people who are sick 
lose their earning capacity and become poor. People whose resistance 
is broken down either by poverty or sickness become delinquent, and 
criminals often become poor through shiftlessness or sick through 
vice and dissipation. Because of this interrelation it is important 
that the agencies dealing with all these classes should be carefully 
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co-ordinated. These classes are also closely related to the problems 
of bad living and working conditions. They create bad conditions, 
on one hand, and bad conditions tend to break down normal human 
beings and throw them into these classes, on the other hand. There- 
fore, the agencies which are intended to improve bad living and work- 
ing conditions also need to be closely related to the agencies which 
deal with the unfortunate classes. 

In every large city there are at work charitable agencies, cor- 
rectional agencies, tenement house commissions or other machinery 
for improving housing conditions, agencies for dealing with industrial 
problems, such asa bureau of labor statistics, an employment bureau, 
and a department of factory inspection. There are other agencies 
working at the health problems of sanitary inspection, medical 
inspection of schools, the prevention of infant mortality, the control 
of contagious diseases and the maintenance of hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, etc. There should be added to this category the agencies 
maintained by the school authorities for preventing truancy and 
the cure of incorrigibility and backwardness. All these must be 
woven into one united system. As a first step in this direction, I 
would suggest the maintenance of a common registry of cases, and 
a mutual exchange of information. In fact, no registry will be large 
enough to serve the purpose of all these agencies, excepting a registry 
of the entire population, such as I have advocated heretofore in this 
paper. The Boston Associated Charities has developed a very remark- 
able registration bureau, or ‘Confidential Exchange,”’ as they prefer 
to call it, for the use of social betterment agencies. It is quite complete 
so far as the registration of cases by private agencies is concerned. 
It also contains the registry of cases from the overseers of the poor 
and the State Board of Minor Wards, but makes no attempt to record 
criminal cases, school truants, or a number of the lines of data pro- 
posed here. The only public attempt at maintaining a registry of 
any definite portion of the population, so far as I know, is the attempt 
in New York City to maintain a continuous registry of the school 
children, which effort is described in The Survey, of February 17, 
1912. In order to keep the general registry up to date, it will be neces- 
sary to keep some track of the movements of the people. This could 
be done with some degree of success by requiring reports from real 
estate and rental agencies and by keeping track of new buildings 
through the building department, but the population would have to 
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be checked over periodically in order to make the necessary cor- 
rections. But this is nothing more than is being done separately 
now, by the school census takers, the assessors, the election com- 
missioners and the makers of city directories, so that this plan 
really involves nothing more than the proper systematizing of agencies 
already in existence in most cities. I donot believe that any scheme 
which would seem to restrict the movements of the people, such as 
requiring them to get permits before moving, would be acceptable 
in the United States. 7 

I have attempted in this article to give only a general outline 
of the provisions that seem to me necessary for dealing effectively 
with the charitable problems which exist in all cties. 
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EFFICIENCY IN COUNTY GOVERNMENT 


By OrHo GRANDFORD CARTWRIGHT, 
Director of Research of the Westchester County Research Bureau. 


“It is one thing to know that an evil exists and to denounce it. 
It is quite another thing to put your finger on the cause of it, and it 
is still another to devise a remedy.”' In diagnosing the evils of county 
government, I shall first put my finger on the causes, then announce, 
not denounce, the evils, or at any rate some of them, and lastly 
prescribe remedies which are not altogether my own devices. There- 
fore, my topics will be, causes of inefficiency, specimens of inefficiency, 
and methods of efficiency. 

Among the chief causes of inefficiency and its resultant extrava- 
gance in county government are the following: 


1. The continued use of methods and machinery of adminis- 
tration devised long ago for sparsely settled farming communities 
but now antiquated and inadequate for the needs of greatly advanced 
and rapidly growing towns, villages and cities. Frequent attempts to 
prop up these tottering old institutions by special laws have turned 
them into patchwork. 

2. The political choice, for public office, of men untrained in 
administration and unskilled in interpretation of the law. 

3. The tendency of such men to follow precedent rather than 
statute in the administration of their offices, and consequently to 
commit unwitting errors and make important omissions. 

4. The lack of diligence on the part of the citizen body in letting 
official representatives know its will in matters of governmental 
policy, a cause by no means confined to rural communities. 

5. Interest excited by pubiic scandal concerning office holders 
is mainly sensational. Too much such sensation deadens civic pride 
and blocks genuine improvement. 


As a composite result of these and other causes there are found, 
particularly in the more populous and wealthy counties, complex 
and confusing masses of legislation, general and special, affecting 

1 Hon. George Sutherland, Congressional Record, July 11, 1911. 
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the different communities in varying degrees. There are also 
found: 

Inadequate, unsatisfactory and wasteful taxation systems. 

Inadequate and antiquated systems of accounting for public 
funds. 

Puzzling and fragmentary methods of reporting public busi- 
ness. 

Violations, evasions, misinterpretations, and neglect of the 
laws, by public officials—many of such irregularities unintentional. 
Unnecessary sickness and deaths from preventable diseases. 

Hundreds of needless officials in public service at the expense 
of the taxpayer, reduplicating one another’s functions in various 
ways. 

Waste and extravagance in many administrative departments. 

Capable officials compelled to interpret very freely or openly 
to depart from the law, or even to obtain special legislation to enable 
them to achieve efficient and economic service. 

No plan of constructive statesmanship. Instead the motives 
of official selfishness, home glorification, and private pocket prevail. 


In the turbulent days of medieval politics the only force that 
could preserve order and discipline rebellious states was the church. 
This had no legal existence at first, but worked up an organization 
that controlled the world. Politically the New York State counties? 
and those of other states following the general plan of the middle 
eastern states in county development, resemble that medieval 
condition. The only man competent to issue orders to county officers 
that they shall do thus and so, or, failing to obey, shall be disciplined, 
and competent to enforce those orders, is that unofficial but most 
powerful being, the county boss. The officers themselves have little 
power or influence one over another. There is no central executive 
in the county, but, instead, a great many practically independent 
departments, whose functions are somewhat confusingly interlocked 
by the complex requirements of county, town, municipal, public 
officers and various other laws, and in the larger counties by many 
special acts for particular municipalities. Many of these are con- 
flicting and practically impossible to reconcile. 


2 The discussion in this paper relates in general to counties of this type. In the South, where 
the Virginia type of counties prevails, the entire governmental structure is different. Many 
county systems show great advances over the type of counties described here. The writer has 
most frequently in mind, throughout this article, the New York State system of counties. 
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There is an official executive head of all the counties in the state, 
namely, the governor, but his function is not directive; it is disciplin- 
ary only, and called into play only for the removal of officers guilty 
of gross misconduct. The governor appoints a large number of state 
officials who might be called the state ministry. Each one of these 
has some general powers over county affairs, and a good deal of direct 
control over some particular county official. Note the following 
illustrations: 


The state excise commissioner has general supervision of the 
collection of excise taxes, and direct control over the county’s deputy 
commissioner of excise. He may examine the county treasurer’s 
accounts with reference to the excise fund. 

The state board of charities controls the county’s care of its 
paupers and insane and has direct supervision over the county super- 
intendent of the poor. 

The state commission of highways may reject or approve plans 
of the county superintendent of highways and remove him from 
office. The county superintendent is appointed by the board of 
supervisors who are elected by the local townships, and the super- 
visors fix the county superintendent’s salary, and direct most of his 
activities. His responsibility, therefore, is a very much divided one. 

The county commissioner of elections is appointed by a board, 
composed of county judge, surrogate, district attorney, county 
clerk and sheriff. His salary is controlled by the board of super- 
visors. His duties are regulated by the election law, and he is respon- 
sible to the state board of elections. 

The county clerk is elected by the people of the county. He is 
clerk of the county court and of the supreme court, when in session 
in his district, and is subordinate officer of the secretary of state, 
to whom he has to make various reports. He also has to report to 
other state officers and bureaus concerning various matters of the 
county business. In Westchester County he receives as large a 
salary as the county judge, larger than the surrogate, or the district 
attorney, larger than his superior, the secretary of state, and equal 
to that of the governor of the state! 

The county treasurer stands in a similar position, but is respon- 
sible to the state comptroller for the correctness of his accounts, and 
for statistical information. 
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In New York State school commissioners no longer exist. 
School superintendents, whose number varies according to the popu- 
lation of the county, are elected by school directors, of whom the 
people of each town elect two. These superintendents may be 
removed by the commissioner of education of the state. The state 
pays these superintendents a fixed salary, which is moderate. The 
county may pay an additional sum by vote of the board of super- 
visors. 

In many county systems there: is no department of health. 
It is a strange contradiction that this function of government which, 
in state and local municipality is invested with the most mandatory 
powers, is entirely absent from county administration. It is one of 
the best of arguments for the entire elimination of the county as a 
needless political unit, and shows the fallacy of the bugaboo cry 
for ‘‘Home Rule.”’ No one objects to orders from the state com- 
missioner of health. No one objects to state supervision of excise, 
nor to state control of highways, nor to state direction of schools. 
Why not state collection of taxes, and state care of the poor, state 
hospitals, state regulation of all major activities? 

As a matter of fact, however, there ought to be some sort of 
central health authority in the larger subdivisions of the state, whether 
county or assembly district, or what not, because health laws and 
ordinances are matters that cannot be enforced properly except by 
aman on the ground. A county officer,? with authority to compel 
uniform administration among the local health authorities, is better 
than a lot of local officers unregulated. 

These examples are sufficient to show the labyrinthine meander- 
ings of departmental responsibilities or irresponsibilities. 

In the foregoing examples, no mention is made of the many 
special statutes, or the many special requirements of the general 
statutes, that complicate and intermingle the functions and responsi- 
bilities of the various officers. The mere citation of such acts, with- 
out reference to their substance, would fill many pages of this volume. 

The undue multiplicity of local officials and the overlapping 
of their functions may be illustrated by the administration of taxes. 
The township is the ordinary unit of taxation. If there were no 
variation from this, the matter would be much simplified. But there 
are frequently more villages than townships in a county. Some of 


3 Some of our states provide for a county commissioner of health. 
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these lie part in one township and part in another, or perhaps in 
parts of three townships. Each village levies its own tax. The 
whole state is divided into school districts, each levying its own tax. 
Sometimes these overlap both village and town. Superimposed 
on these three series of districts are special districts for fire protec- 
tion. Overlapping these are water supply districts, lighting districts, 
garbage removal districts, and various other kinds of districts. ‘There 
are township assessors, village assessors and school district assessors. 
Each set makes, for the purpose of taxation, a separate valuation of 
the property within his district. The same parcel of land may be 
assessed at $3,000 on a township roll, $5,000 on a village roll, and 
$2,500 on a school district roll. , 

There is a school tax collector for each school district, a village 
collector for each village, a township collector for each town,‘ an 
excise collector for each excise district, ordinarily the whole county, 
and a water tax collector. The collectors for towns, villages and 
schools serve for ninety days only, and then the collection is turned 
over to some other officials, -the supervisors, the village treasurer, 
the county treasurer. Westchester County has two hundred and 
twelve collectors of taxes. One central receiver and twenty deputies 
would be much more efficient. 

One of the greatest causes of inefficiency is the procedure ordina- 
rily provided bylaw for the audit of claims against the county. Any 
office or department may order what supplies and services it needs, 
or which its head thinks it needs, and the bills are presented to the 
county board of supervisors for audit. This is a good enough system 
in a small county where taxpayers are few and are conversant with 
what the county is doing. But in a more populous and wealthy 
county, it is impossible either for the taxpayers to follow the details 
of the county business or for the supervisors themselves to know 
what bills should be allowed and what rejected. Moreover, there is 
no advance appropriation for county audits. The bills against the 
county are never classified and registered as charges against depart- 
ments. Instead, the bills are allowed to run on for a year, then footed 
up, and the sum total is raised by tax in the annual budget. The 
county is always paying last year’s bills. The treasurer cannot tell 
at any time, neither can any auditing committee, the amount of 


4 Here again some of the western states excel; e.g., Iowa, Michigan, Indiana, etc., have all 
their taxes collected by the county treasurer—a great simplification of a problem of plain finance. 
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outstanding encumbrances against the audited bills account. So the 
account is never closed, but runs on and on, world without end. In 
counties where there is a county comptroller or auditor this con- 
dition is not so bad. Such officer usually has power to govern accounts 
and audits and can keep a sharp watch. But such counties are few 
in the East. In many of the western states the county auditor is a 
regular functionary. 

But cannot the public control the allowances of these unclassi- 
fied and endless claims? No, the public has no more idea what they 
are for than has the Gaekwar of Baroda. A very general law requires 
the publication of the list of all these vouchers. They are usually 
published in the following form: 


Voucher Clai . Pu Amount Amount 
Number. Claimed. Allowed. 
2347 John Doe, Services to County, $1,000.00 $1,000.00 
2348 Richard Roe, Supplies, 672.00 | 672.00 


Who is John Doe? What services did he veiaiiiaiaa’ At whose 
order? What is a proper value for such services? Was he overpaid 
or underpaid? Were the services needed? Could not that $1,000 
have been devoted to supplying a greater need than the above ser- 
vices? The same queries may be made regarding Richard Roe and 
his supplies. There are no answers to these questions. If the tax- 
payer follows the list of bills through and tries to determine what 
his money is being spent for, his ultimate destination will be a padded 
cell. 

The maddening insufficiency of public records is not confined 
to accounting reports. It is characteristic of nearly all official 
county and local publications. The taxpayers ordinarily can learn 
nothing of details of public business of the county. The county 
budget is passed with all sorts of expenditures hidden under the item 
“County Audited Bills.” It is never submitted to the public for 
discussion. The making of the ordinary county budget is one of the 
most unscientific governmental operations in the universe.6 About 
the only course open to the taxpayer seems to be to pay his taxes, 
whatever they are, and forget it. 


5 Indiana has a state board of accounts and a county auditor, who enforce an advance itemized 
estimate, from each officer and department, of the expenses for the ensuing year. Appropriations 
are based on such estimates. 
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In many counties the public records, except county clerk’s 
records, are often in wretched condition. The records in some town- 
ships are tied up in bundles and piled into boxes. Some of them are 
mere masses of jumbled papers, covered with dust and mould, kept in 
barrels or bureau drawers, or under the spare bed, or any convenient 
place. There are great gaps in the records, in some instances the 
records of several years at a stretch are missing. ‘Town officials have 
been found who have burned quantities of records to get rid of 
them! ‘‘What’s the use o’ keepin’ bundles of ole papers that come 
f'm ’way back ’fore the Revolutionary War?” 

These features are due to the election of untrained officials. 
“How are you going to avoid untrained officials in country offices?” 
We cannot do so, But we can have the state send trained officials 
at intervals to teach local officials their duties and to see that such duties 
are properly executed. 

How can we increase the efficiency and decrease the cost of 
county and local administration? Perhaps the greatest criticism 
of the operation of the county government as a whole is that the 
entire administration has no plan, never did have a plan, and appar- 
ently never will, until the citizens demand it. By plan, I do not mean 
the schemes and plots of the political bosses, nor the intrigues of 
the politicians, nor the individual proposals by good citizens for 
specific improvements. The boss has a plan. It is to have at his 
disposal and control as many big salaried jobs as possible to hold his 
lieutenants in line, and as much official advertising as possible to 
give to the newspapers an incentive to be friendly. His agents in 
the board of supervisors work with that plan in view. The tax- 
payer is held in contempt, and his protests are unheeded. He has 
nothing to do with the conduct of office, forsooth. Let him pay his 
taxes and shut up. Such is democracy in American county govern- 
ment. 

Individuals and groups put forward plans in generous numbers 
for particular improvements, but there is no consistent plan for the 
whole administration. All is ragged and every interest pulls in a 
special direction. It is characteristic to select the one or two things 
whose advocates are the strongest, and devote the county’s energies 
and funds to those and neglect other things. 

A proper plan would be developed by first examining minutely 
into the communities’ needs, making a complete list of those needs in 
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the order of their apparent importance, then studying them carcfully, 
counting the cost, and spreading the budget allowances evenly over 
the whole. 

In some states, e. g., Massachusetts and Ohio, there are systems 
closely akin to a commission form of government for the county. 
In these states the efficiency of county administration is much more 
marked than in counties where the New York system prevails. Un- 
doubtedly the greatest efficiency and economy would be brought about 
by centralizing the government of the county in the hands of a board 
of not more than five elected commissioners, the abolition of the 
county board of supervisors, and the appointment, by the com- 
missioners, of all subordinate officers, upon a basis of capacity. The 
commission should have power, under proper regulation, to remove 
from public office for incompetency any of their employees. The 
commissioners themselves should be controlled by electoral recall. 

It is not necessary to describe here the commission form of 
government with the short ballot. It is too well known. Its appli- 
cability to counties is perfect. The strongly fortified political party 
system with the boss at the head stands in its way. It would put 
the boss out of business. Therefore, he will usually oppose it. When 
it is proposed, he sets up the cry “ Revolution,” ‘‘ Treasonable attack 
on the institution of our forefathers,” “Patriotism overthrown;” 
and such outcries seem effective. 

I do not believe in tearing down old institutions merely because 
they are old. Much less do I believe in propping up tottering old 
governmental machinery by awkward, cumbersome and complex 
devices that are wasteful and inefficient. I believe rather in building 
new and strong institutions, adequate to the growth and exigencies 
of the present, with provision for future expansion, before there is a 
general collapse of the old. 

Without the revolutionary measures that might be necessary 
to establish commission government in counties, without introducing 
new political theories, is there a way to bring about efficiency and 
economy in county administration under present laws? The answer 
isready. Prepare a plan for the existing system, whatever that system 
may be. 

Since the whole plan of an administration depends upon budget- 
ary control, the most direct method of arriving at a wisely constructed 
plan is to design and operate a wisely constructed budget. The 
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experience of the New York Bureau of Municipal Research in this 
respect seems to furnish most valuable guidance to such an end. 
The following outline of method is compiled largely from the work | 
of that Bureau.’ It is adaptable to any tax levying and tax spending | 
community, from a school district to a state entire. It seems par- 
ticularly to meet the needs of the county. | 


PLAN TO SECURE EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT BY SCIENTIFIC ‘BUDGET MAKING. 


I. THe Bupcet A Basis ror EFFICIENCY. | 

(I) Neglect of budget making prevalent in nearly all American municipali- 
ties. . 

} 1. Citizen does not know. 

2. Citizen purposely kept in dark by politicians. 

3. Citizen does not care until taxes become due—then it is too late. | | 

(II) Importance of properly constructed budget. \ | 

1. Education in citizenship. ; | 

(1) In community needs. i 

(2) In government efforts to meet them. | 

2. Promotes understanding of public service, and therefore | 

3. Promotes efficient public service, because people know. | 

4. Tells whether you get what you pay for. | 

| 


II. IMPORTANCE OF PUBEICITY. 
(I) Publication of full details of public business absolutely necessary. . 
1. Public plans, showing all contemplated operations and achieve- | 
ments of every department. | 

2. Public records, showing 
(1) Exact conditions of public funds at any time. 1 
(2) Exact detailed cost of any department or function of govern- 


ment. | 
(Il) The two sorts of publicity usually supplied (neither is satisfactory). | 
1. That originating with private citizens and newspapers. 
(1) Built on scraps of information, and therefore 
a. Omitting important elements, or 
b. Wholly misrepresenting policy. 
(2) Often giving undue praise or blame. 


(3) Often scandalous attack on personalities. 
(4) Not always enlightening or creating healthy interest in civic ih 
betterment. | 


2. That furnished by official reports. 
(1) Often doctored to cover faults. | 


** Making of a Municipal Budget,” Bureau of Municipal Research, New York City, | 
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CU (2) Usually incomplete and confusing, leaving the citizen helpless. 
e. g., The ordinary reports of a municipal treasurer. 
No statement of assets and liabilities. 


4 
{ No cost accounting. 

Each fund account full of transfers. 

| Impossible frequently to tell even the net receipts and 


- 


disbursements of a fiscal accounting period. 


III. EssenTIAL PRINCIPLES OF BUDGET-MAKING. 


(I) Obtain knowledge of community needs. 
1. Study community government. 
(1) How many separate departments? 
(2) Functions or lines of activity of each. 
a. What is each trying to do? 
b. What purposes has it in view? 
c. What services does it require? 
(a) Men employed. 
(b) Compensation. 
d. Are they necessary for community progress? 
2. Learn what community needs the government does not meet. 


(II) Cost of supplying such needs. 
1. Study public records, original bills, etc., to learn 
(1) What services community actually gets. 
(2) What it should justly pay therefor. 
(3) Total cost of each line of service as rendered. 
2. Learn what an enterprising private business would pay for similar 
services. 
3. Estimate what unfilled needs would cost. 
4. Publish clear statement of the results of such study. 
(1) Cost reports. 
(2) Graphic charts and representations. 
(3) Comparison of cost of each detail for several years. 
5. Determine units of service and of pay. 
(Compare present hodge-podge of county salaries.) 
6. Determine standards of cost for supplies. 
(III) Appropriations to be functionally segregated. ' 
1. A specific fund for each department. 
2. A specific apportionment of such fund for each detail of that 
department. 
(IV) Install departmental and functional cost and fund accounting, with 
1. Central accounting control. 
2. Prohibition of transfers without specific authority. 
3. Supporting systems of vouchers definitely locating responsibilities. 
(V) Provide accurate records of service, improvements and supplies, obtained 
for the expenditure of public funds. 
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(VI) Prepare a budget exhibit showing the entire plan of the administration. | 
(VII) Open the budget to public discussion before passing it. 


This outline is, of course, difficult for individual citizens to put ) 
into effect. But a public welfare committee of such citizens, or any : 
live civic organization or club may bring it about. Any citizen has 
the right to examine all public records. The results of such examina- 
tions must determine the course to be pursued. 

Efficiency in county government is quite possible. But a com- 
munity of the holiest of men cannot count upon it, unless they set 
about obtaining it. Any community of average citizens can get it, 
if they will. | 
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A PROPOSED MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATIVE CODE FOR 
NEW JERSEY CITIES 


By D. O. DEcKER, 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research. 


A municipal administrative code is conceived of as a documeit 
of legislative enactment providing the procedure which must be fol- 
lowed by city officers and employees in the exercise of their public 
functions. It would express in writing such minimum standards of 
operative efficiency as a business man would require in his private 
business. It would deal, not with the selection or election of the 
officials who are to perform the duties, but with the methods they 
shall employ in discharging them. 

Such a code should be a separate document from the charter. 
It should present an orderly arrangement of all the procedure now 
contained in the city charter, together with such procedure found in 
the ordinances as is of a permanent character. Being intermediary 
between the charter and ordinances, it would be more subject to 
change than the charter, and less subject to change than city ordi- 
nances. The latter should contain only matters subject to frequent 
change, such as police regulations, license fees, etc. This elimination 
of procedure from the charter will lesson the necessity of charter 
amendment and permit that document to attain a permanency which 
will secure for it a proper measure of dignity and stability. 

The code should be a complete manual of the procedure to be 
followed by each city official in administering the functions assigned 
to him by the charter or by other legislative acts. It should provide 
the procedure to be followed in the formulation of the budget, pur- 
chasing of supplies, letting of contracts, regulation of city advertising, 
construction of public improvements, issuance of bonds or corporate 
stock, establishing of sinking funds, recording and reporting of muni- 
cipal transactions, issuance of warrants and all other matters of busi- 
ness procedure. A code might be so drawn that it automatically 
insures constructive city planning before expenditures are authorized. 

One of its fundamental purposes should be to make available 
facts from which city officials may determine upon their program for 
each fiscal year. 
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Necessity for an Administrative Code 


No American city has to-day, in one document, a complete 
codification of its administrative procedure and methods. To 
ascertain the procedure which should be followed in performing many 
administrative acts, it is necessary to search the general laws of the 
state, the city charter and the local ordinances. Not only does this 
tend to uncertainty among city officials as to what may be required 
of them, but it seriously handicaps the public in its dealings with 
the city. In contemplation of law, the private citizen is presumed 
to know the exact limitations of the authority of those who represent 
the city in its contractual relations. If these city officials assume 
authority not given by law, he deals with them at his peril. 

A code, if only codifying existing requirements of procedure, 
would well justify its enactment. When properly drafted, it should 


- go further and include matters of business procedure which are not 


usually found either in general laws, charters or ordinances, but are 
left to be settled according to the discretion of the official who happens 
to be in power. 

To better illustrate how essential requirements of procedure and 
methods may be, a comparison of the experiences of two cities, each 
governed by commission, and each facing similar problems of com- 
munity need, will be of interest. The commissioners of both cities 
are intelligent men and desirous of proving efficient administrators. 
The success of commission government in the one city has been so 
marked that the city is pointed to as proof of the merits of this form 
of government. Commission government in the other city may at 
best be termed only moderately successful. In the first city, both 
the program and routine of administration are based on known 
conditions of finance and on the story told by detailed records of 
expenses. In the other city, administrative action proceeds, not 
upon known facts, but upon an optimistic hope that the program and 
methods adopted may prove beneficial. An unnecessary expenditure 
in the first city may be at once ascertained from an examination of 
the accounts and records. In the second city, only by detailed 
analysis of expenditures in every instance, can a commissioner ascer- 
tain the significant facts even in his own department. The reason 
for this difference in the administration of the two cities will be found 
in the fact that three years before the first city adopted commission 
government it installed a most excellent system of municipal accounts. 
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This system has become a part of the city administration. It affords 
information from which adequate plans for both present and future 
needs can be formulated. 

We are justified, then, in assuming that no community can 
provide for efficient and economical local government until it has 
provided for the installation of an adequate system of municipal 
accounts through an administrative code or by similar legislative 
enactment. The installation of proper accounting methods, while 
it gives a basis for efficiency tests and business methods, does not 
insure their adoption. The administrative code should meet this 
need and require the adoption of such business methods and efficiency 
tests as practical experience has shown to be necessary. For 
example, a city purchasing supplies through a central purchasing 
agency will probably obtain a lower unit cost on supplies than is 
possible where each department purchases for itself. The code 
should require all purchasing to be made through one bureau under 
prescribed business methods. 

A comparative analysis of the procedure obtaining in various 
cities, discloses the fact that there is but little uniformity in municipal 
administrative methods. A similar analysis of the methods employed 
by large private corporations shows a decided similarity of methods 
employed and a positive uniformity in the fundamental principles 
of procedure. 


Practicability of a Code 


No adequate reason has ever been advanced why the business 
methods of a municipality cannot be made equally as efficient as 
the methods used in private enterprises. The success of business 
methods, when adopted, has been marked. By standardizing speci- 
fications for the purchase of supplies, the general practice among 
large business corporations, the City of New York has saved in one 
year a half million dollars. The problem of formulating an adminis- 
trative code resolves itself into the feasibility of drafting a code of 
methods and procedure which will establish these uniform standards 
of business efficiency in municipal administration. Many laws of 
mandatory nature have signally failed in their attempts to legislate 
public officials into either honesty or efficiency. But the failure is 
often attributable to definite faults in the drafting of the laws. To 
be successful, mandatory laws of this character should be constructive 
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in nature rather than restrictive. The administrative code should 
prescribe only those methods which have a tried and known value, 
and should be limited to requiring only the essentials of efficient 
administration. 

Though there may be good methods and bad methods of transact- 
ing the business of a municipality, there is also a best method. The 
best method for one city is usually the best method for others and 
it is for this reason that such a code may apply to all the municipali- 
ties within a state. In fact, a code of state-wide application has 
inherent advantages. It enables the public to be better acquainted 
with municipal procedure because of the certainty that the methods 
and requirements in effect in one city will be those in effect in all 
cities in the state. If a doubtful point is construed by the courts, 
the one decision clears that point of procedure for the entire state. 
Furthermore, it encourages outside bidding on city contracts, and 
gives added security in passing on the legality of bond issues. 


Preparation of a Code 


The drafting of a code cannot wisely be attempted until a careful 
study is made, not only of existing needs, but of existing legislation. 
It is essential to examine first the state constitution, the general 
laws and the city charter and ordinances. The constitution and 
court decisions construing it must be examined to determine the 
constitutionality of each proposed code provision. For example, 
a code to be constitutional must provide for proper notice to property 
owners before any steps may be taken which subject their property 
to special assessments or liens By constitutional provision in most 
states, no property can be taken under the right of eminent domain, 
unless it is to be used exclusively for public purposes. This prevents 
code provisions for the condemnation of more property than the city 
may require for immediate needs, although it may be highly desirable 
that the city by such a purchase may avail itself of increased valua- 
tions due to public improvements, to better transit or to the construc- 
tion of civic centers. 

Three reasons suggest themselves for the necessity of a careful 
analysis of the general laws of the state and the city charter and 
ordinances before drafting an administrative code. First: So far 
as is possible, existing procedure should be re-enacted in the code. 
This will cause less confusion in following out the code provisions 
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and make the code more acceptable to the municipalities which will 
be governed by it. Second: Language which has been construed 
by the courts has a definite advantage over new phraseology. Such 
language should be used wherever feasible, as it insures the proper 
interpretation of the new enactment. Third: Existing forms of 
local governmental organization must be considered, that the code 
may provide procedure which will be in harmony with the organiza- 
tion of the city government, its various departments and offices. 

If a repealing clause is added to the code, the schedule of laws 
repealed must be most carefully drawn, that it may leave in force 
all non-conflicting laws, but insure the repeal of all laws which might 
permit a choice of procedure, where such is undesirable. As has 
been suggested, much of the procedure of the code must be drawn 
from business and administrative experience. Very few satisfactory 
precedents for this will be found in legislative enactment, and in 
formulating such provisions the draftsman must begin ab initio. 


Subjects Properly Regulated by a Code 


It may be well to consider a few subjects of municipal administra- 
tion which may properly be regulated by an administrative code. 

(:) Budget Making.—The procedure for the proper formulation 
of a municipal budget is a matter of the greatest importance and is 
one that should be made definite. These provisions should include 
public hearings on a tentative budget based upon examination of 
detailed and classified requests from each department and office. 
The budget in its final form should be required to show the allowances 
grouped by specific functions. The appropriation for each depart- 
ment or office should be placed under the proper function and these 
appropriations again sub-divided as to the object of expenditure. 
The last classification, for example, will show separately the appropria- 
tions made for personal services, supplies. repairs, replacements, etc. 
By summarizing the appropriations throughout the budget for any 
one of these classifications, the total allowance made for any kind of 
service or expense can be accurately obtained. A comparison of 
appropriations and results for a year with those of prior years, is of 
great interest to the taxpayer and necessary to scientific budget 
study. 

(b) Public Improvement Authorizations.—It is entirely practical 
to require that a program for city improvements be formulated. 
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This program should include, not only the improvements for the 
ensuing year, but also a tentative program for succeeding years. 
It is also feasible and desirable to have provisions requiring 
that all sewers, water mains and service conduits shall be laid in a 
street before the paving is begun. Too often we witness the sorry 
spectacle of tearing up a sound and serviceable sewer, because newly 
constructed laterals have thrust upon it more sewerage then it was 
designed to carry. This may be eliminated by forbidding the con- 
struction of any sewer until a plan has been approved for a complete 
and adequate system draining the entire sewerage area. 

(c) Purchases—Both cities and private corporations depend 
upon competition to reduce their contractual expenditures to a 
minimum cost. But while this method employed by private concerns 
has been generally successful, employed by the city it has too often 
stultified itself. The key to successful competition is an absolute 
certainty among the bidders as to what they will be required to do 
and under what conditions it must be done. It is idle to provide 
an elaborate procedure in advertising for bids and fail to provide 
for specifications which permit bonafide competition. By standard- 
izing specifications, forms of contracts and conditions for bidding, 
reductions of from ten to fifty per cent may be obtained in cost. 
Such standardizing is a proper requirement for the code. It will 
mean that coal will be bought for the heat it will give, not the clinkers 
it produces. If the city be of sufficient size, a testing laboratory as 
an adjunct to a purchasing department will make possible the pur- 
chase of many supplies on a basis of analysis, which otherwise must 
be bought on appearance and reputation. 

Not only should the supplies be bought under standardized 
specifications, but they should be purchased through a central 
purchasing agency. Supplies not for immediate use should be re- 
tained in a central storehouse, and given out only upon a requisition 
from the department requiring them. The audit of claims against 
the city may be regulated by provisions of the code that insure inspec- 
tion of supplies, while the supplies are still in existence. By making 
all contracts absolutely illegal which are not entered into as provided 
in the code, the merchant dealing with the city hesitates to attempt 
any short cuts or bids for favoritism which may leave him without 
recourse when his bill comes to audit. 

(d) Specific Application of Revenues——It is common to-day to 
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find that, by special legislation, certain revenues are pledged to cer- 
tain kinds of administrative activity, without regard to the needs of 
the particular activity. Often the revenue from excise licenses is 
pledged to the support of the police department. This may be 
changed by the code, and city finances put on a sound basis by re- 
quiring that all income, with a few minor exceptions such as the 
payment of certain penalties to pension funds, shall go directly to 
the general fund, and from there be apportioned by the budget 
according to the needs of the city for the current year. 

(e) The Fee System.—The code should abolish the fee system, 
which is a form of lottery for all concerned, and permit the substitu- 
tion of adequate salaries in its place. Going one step further, it may 
require standardization of salaries throughout the city, according to 
the nature and measure of service rendered. This provision is a step 
in advance of even civil service, for civil service laws only relate to 
appointment and removal, and do not reach the abuses which have 
grown up through unequal salary fixation. 

(f) Hours of Service —Office hours of city employees are notori- 
ously short, and, short as they are, there is usually no certainty that 
they will be observed. Minimum requirements of the time that each 
employee must devote daily to his official duties are advisable. To 
ensure the observance of these provisions, time sheets may be re- 
quired. These time records are also essential to any system of cost 
accounting, which to-day should be a part of municipal bookkeeping. 

(g) Account Keeping—Admittedly, some difficulty may be 
experienced in making mandatory the installation of any definite 
procedure in accounting. To attempt to prescribe the various 
accounts that must be kept in each city department, and in every 
instance to give the details with which each transaction must be 
recorded, would make the code a treatise on municipal accounts, 
rather than a handbook of procedure. But up-to-date and efficient 
methods in accounting may be assured by other means. Definite 
requirements may be made as to what must be shown, where it must 
be shown, and in whom the control shall be vested. By requiring 
certain general records to be kept, and prescribing definite facts 
which they must show, the code can assure the city of an adequate 
and practical system of books and records. No system of book- 
keeping that does not come up to that standard would be able to 
meet the general requirements laid down by the code. By giving some 
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official the power and making it his duty to prescribe the form and 
details of the accounting methods of the city, the code may further 
insure the installation and operation of a system which will meet all 
the needs of the city. If the code is to be of state-wide application, 
a state bureau of municipal accounts would be recommended with 
jurisdiction over all the municipalities which are governed by the 


code. This state bureau might also be empowered to prescribe forms’ 


of standard specifications and standard forms of contracts. 

(h) Sinking Fund.—Sinking fund requirements are a most 
important subject for regulation. The code should specify the 
methods to be followed in computing the annual installments to be 
included in the budget and should also provide for their investment. 


A Code for New Jersey Cities 


No code, drafted along the lines suggested in this article, is at 
present in effect. A code for New York City planned on somewhat 
similar lines was proposed by the Ivins Charter Commission in 1909. 
This code, while tentatively completed and submitted to the legisla- 
ture, was never adopted, nor was the charter adopted which it was 
drafted to accompany. 

Municipal conditions in New Jersey have caused a widespread 
dissatisfaction with existing city charters. Most of these charters 
have been in effect from forty to sixty years. By numerous amend- 
ments, usually made by laws of state wide application, their present 
interpretation has become uncertain. In many cases the form of 
organization prescribed by them is unsatisfactory. Even some 
charters of later enactment signally fail to meet community needs, 
and one mayor, whose city is governed by a recently enacted “model 
charter,” advised all cities considering new charters to study care- 
fully their charter first—so they might know what to avoid. 

Recognizing the necessity of some concerted effort to improve 
these conditions, a eonference of mayors of the New Jersey cities 
was recently called by Mayor Cooke, of Hoboken. The meeting 
was held under the auspices of the Robert L. Stevens Fund for Muni- 
cipal Research in Hoboken, and was primarily for the purpose of 
considering the formulation of general laws providing up-to-date 
charters for use in the New Jersey cities. After a general discussion, 
it became evident that, great as was the need for charter revision, the 
need was still greater for a revision of municipal procedure. Business 
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methods were being neglected and city business was being transacted 
along lines which long since had been discarded by business men. 

As a result of the conference, Governor Wilson appointed a 
committee of seven mayors and other city officials to consider and 
report upon a municipal administrative code for New Jersey cities. 
The Robert L. Stevens Fund was requested to prepare and to present 
to the committee a tentative draft of a code formulated along lines 
suggested at the conference. This effort is notably significant as an 
indication of a definite advance in municipal thought in New Jersey, 
and its results will be of more than local interest. It marks a distinct 
step toward a more efficient municipal administration, one which 
will be governed by rational business principles. 
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EFFICIENT SUPERVISION OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


By Fritz Re:cHMANN, Pu.D., 
Superintendent of Weights and Measures, State of New York. 


In the exchange or barter of trade there is always, either 
expressed or implied, some more or less definite element of specifica- 
tion as to quality and quantity. The more readily controlled and, 
in many respects, the more important element is the one of quantity 
because it is largely a matter of fact, whereas the element of quality 
is very often a matter of opinion. Even the quality element, taking 
into consideration its nutritive value, very often is a matter of appear- 
ance. The determination of the quantity element is the subject of 
weights and measures. 

Immediately where there has begun trading between the people 
or a commercial intercourse, however simple, there must necessarily 
arise the establishment of certain definite standards for comparison 
in order to have intelligent, equitable dealing. As soon as this 
trading becomes more complex among the people of one tribe, or of 
a state or of a nation, or as the commerce increases among the people 
or among the nations, there arises the necessity of enforcement of 
the use of certain definite standards for comparison of quantity 
and regulations for the ordinary, everyday business dealings of one 
man with another, in order to protect the consumer as well as the 
dealer. Every civilized nation has taken steps or established statutes 
in an attempt to insure the correctness of the weighing and measuring 
devices on the assumption that, if such devices were correct, then 
the quantities measured by them would be correct. Such an assump- 
tion neglects the failings of some human beings in wishing to take 
advantage of their fellows. Consequently it has been found neces- 
sary to take the next evident step, namely, insuring that the devices 
were properly used after they were correct. It may be remarked in 
passing that, where commodities are sold in bulk and from bulk, 
when weighed and measured from correct weighing and measuring 
devices, ninety-five per cent of such quantities delivered are correct. 
The matter of weights and measures resolves itself into two main 
divisions, first, the instrumental side, and secondly, the securing of 
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proper use of correct instruments. Of these the latter is by far the 
more important inasmuch as, expressed or implied, the weight or 
measure enters into every commodity dealt with in the ordinary 
transactions of trade. It is, therefore, highly important to insure 
by law equity, fairness and honesty in such dealings and thus to 
protect the quantity delivered. 

A necessary department in every municipality is one that has 
supervision of the weighing and measuring devices used in trade. 
This includes the weights, scales, liquid and dry measures, water 
meters, gas meters and electric meters. Such department shall be 
held responsible for the correctness of such weighing and measuring 
devices and should hold the owners or users thereof responsible 
for their correct use. Such functions of the department, when prop- 
erly and fearlessly exercised, would be of direct benefit to the munici- 
pality in checking the quantity, and very probably the quality, of 
the commodities delivered to the various departments or institutions 
supported by the municipality; these would include, of course, 
feed, coal, hardware, dry goods and other supplies. Secondly, 
its functions would be of direct benefit to the dealers, both wholesale 
and retail, in protecting the honest and legitimate dealer against the 
inroads of those who sell in indefinite terms and who are the only 
competitors which the honest dealers cannot conscientiously meet. 
Thirdly, these functions would be of primary importance to the con- 
sumers because they would be directly benefited in their daily pur- 
chases of the necessities of life. The consumers would have the 
further stimulating and moral effect of being educated in purchasing 
in a definite manner, which is the first element of economy. No 
single legitimate function of the municipal administration enters 
so directly into the everyday life of the citizens. 

The organization of such a department should be simple. As 
an illustration may be taken a city of about one hundred thousand 
inhabitants. There should be an executive head or commissioner, 
who should have a clerk and stenographer, four assistant commis- 
sioners or chiefs of divisions, namely, chief of electric meters, chief 
of water meters, chief of gas meters, and chief of weights, scales and 
measures. Under each of these chiefs should be two inspectors, 
although the chief of scales, weights and measures should probably 
have four. Two vehicles would answer the whole department. 
In many cities the electric meters, gas meters, and water meters 
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ordinarily come under the jurisdiction of separate departments, there 
being a somewhat erroneous idea prevailing that, from a standpoint 
of financial control, they should come under these other departments. 
But, economically, all functions of testing should more properly 
come under a testing department such as the one here considered. 
The commissioner of weights and measures should have an office and 
a laboratory or mechanical division equipped with the proper 
standards for making the comparison with commercial apparatus. 
The expense of such an equipment would depend somewhat upon 
the particular kind of manufacturing industries prevailing in the 
municipality. The cost of laboratory equipment and working 
standards, including the inspectional kits carried by the inspectors, 
would probably not, at first cost, exceed $4,000, divided about 
equally among the four subdivisions of the department. 

The administration of the department is materially simplified 
if, in inspecting the various kinds of apparatus under its jurisdiction, 
definite specifications for apparatus are issued and these regulations 
adhered to by the department. The department should establish a 
firm policy of tolerances and variations on commodities delivered or 
ready to be delivered to the consumers or to the municipality. No 
apparatus should be allowed to be installed or used for the purpose of 
measurement of any kind which has not first been inspected, tested 
and approved by the department. This is very essential as it stops 
the launching of false apparatus. The head of the department in his 
regulations should confer and co-operate with the head of the state 
department, if there be such, in order that there may be uniformity 
in methods of administration in the various municipalities. 

A very important function of the administration of the depart- 
ment is the prosecution of violations of the laws relating to the correct- 
ness of the weighing and measuring devices and the manner of sale 
of commodities. Where such law is by ordinance it would be advisable 
for the head of the department to confer with the similar state 
department relative to the form of such ordinances in order that 
there may be uniformity in the ordinances. Such is the case in the 
State of New York where practically all the ordinances relating to 
weights and measures follow one uniform type. 

The department should, in its educational function, give 
occasional exhibits to show the people what has been done and to 
educate the consumers how best to protect themselves. Such occa- 
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sions frequently arise in talks to church clubs, schools, food fairs, 
association meetings, etc. 

A municipal ordinance relating to weights and measures should 
establish, first, a department, together with a provision for the sal- 
aries of the regular employees of the department and a provision that 
the expenses be paid in the regular way in which such expenses are 
paid by the particular municipality. The ordinance should prescribe 
that no weighing or measuring device can be used until it has been 
inspected, tested and sealed by the department of weights and 
measures; and, where particular classes are licensed, such as peddlers, 
their license should be granted only on condition that the apparatus 
used by them has been tested and sealed. The duties, outlined in the 
ordinance, should be broad enough not to hamper the department by 
picayune technicalities, which, of course, will often arise in the prose- 
cution of violators. The following wording of the ordinance is sug- 
gested: 

The commissioner of weights and measures shall have a general supervision 
of the weighing and measuring devices in the city and in use in the city. He 
shall take charge cf, and safely keep, the primary and working standards of the 
city. He shall have the power within the city to inspect, test, try and ascertain 
if they are correct all weighing and measuring devices and instruments of every 
kind and any mechanical device for measurement and the tools, appliances oracces- 
sories connected therewith that are used or are employed within the city by any 
proprietor, agent, lessee or employee in determining the size, quantity, extent, 
area of quantities, things, produce, articles for distribution or consumption or use, 
or offered or submitted by such person or persons for sale, for hire or award. He 
may, for the purpose of making a proper inspection and test and the general per- 
formance of his duties, enter or go into or upon, and without form of warrant, any 
stand, place, building or premises, may stop any peddler, vender, coal dealer, junk 
dealer, ice wagon, or any dealer whatsoever, for the purpose of making any proper 
test. Whenever he finds a violation of the laws relating to weights and measures, 
he shall cause the violator to be prosecuted. 


Such a provision is broad enough to cover all kinds of weighing 
and measuring devices, including not only those used for the sale of 
commodities, but those used for the purpose of estimating the 
compensation of employees, as is done in a great many manufactur- 
ing institutions. The ordinance should prescribe a penalty for the 
possession of a false weighing or measuring device and an increased 
penalty for second and subsequent violations. The ordinance should 
prescribe that all commodities, sold within the city, shall be sold by 
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standard weight or standard measure, provided, however, that such 
commodities which appear as a unit in the state of nature may be sold 
by numerical count. |The department should establish tares and 
tolerances and maximum variations, which are allowable. 

The shortcoming of most laws and ordinances is that they go 
into unnecessary and minute details, which should be a matter of 
regulation and administration. Where regulations are issued, such 
regulations would be required to be made in printed form and adver- 
tised for a period of sixty days before they go into effect. 

The efficiency of a weights and measures administration will 
be highest when the administration will insist on four things: (1) The 
elimination of the launching of false apparatus or apparatus which, 
from its construction, is such as to facilitate the perpetration of fraud 
or is not such as to be conducive of proper service; (2) always a firm 
and impartial weighing of evidence in cases of violation, as to whether 
an element of deceit or fraud is involved; (3) taking into conference 
the business interests and business men of the municipality, thereby 
obtaining their co-operation in eliminating the evils of short or false 
weighing and measuring, whether intentional or accidental; and 
(4) a full, lucid report on work which has been done by the weights 
and measures department. 

In conclusion, an efficient inspectional system of the weighing 
and measuring devices which enter into our everyday life, and every 
hour of every day, and whose accuracy affects directly the cost of 
such commodities is a necessary and welcome function of every 
municipality. This has long been recognized by all civilized nations 
and municipalities, with the exception of a great number of munici- 
palities of the United States, due largely to the lack of appreciation 
of the subject by the federal and state governments of the United 


States. 


SECURING EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION UNDER THE 
COMMISSION PLAN 


By Freperick W. DONNELLY, 
Mayor of Trenton, N. J. 


The most interesting innovation in the field of municipal politics 
in the past decade has been the developmeit of commission govern- 
ment, so termed because the governmental pelicies are entrusted to 
a board or commission. It had its inception in the City of Galveston 
after the disastrous flood of 1900 had completely devastated that city. 
The remarkable progress that was wrought in rehabilitating Galves- 
ton under its new charter made that city the cynosure of national 
attention. This condition, augmented by the general dissatisfaction 
that emanated from many quarters where the old system of municipal 
government had become inadequate, caused other Texas cities to 
hold referendum elections for the purpose of adopting the new and 
modern plan. In every instance civic awakening followed in the 
wake of the new charter, and commission government was heralded as 
a panacea for long existing municipal evils. Other western and 
southern cities, including Des Moines, Iowa, soon followed the ex- 
ample of Galveston and the change of charter was attended by some 
amazing and highly meritorious results. The agitation for a more 
modern system of government gradually spread to the East. One 
of the first cities to give serious consideration to the proposition was 
Trenton, where the subject was first considered at least two years 
before the campaign for its adoption was commenced. 

One of the most satisfying proofs of the efficiency and superiority 
of government by commission is the dearth of criticism that has been 
directed at the plan in municipalities where it has been adopted. Of 
course, there are many who are antagonistic to the features em- 
bodied in the commission government law and much opposition has 
been manifested in the various campaigns that have been conducted 
for its adoption, but, nevertheless, this opposition generally sinks 
into oblivion after a short period of practical commission rule. The 
statement has been made, and I believe by veracious authority, that 
not a single municipality, cither east or west, that has voted to super- 
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sede the old aldermanic system by the commission plan has returned 
to its former charter. Truly this is an astounding condition which 
proves conclusively that commission government is not the outcome 
of theoretical fanaticism. 

Another proof of the universal satisfaction that commission 
government is giving lies in the fact that between January 1, 1906, 
and February 1, 1912, one hundred and eighty-six American cities, 
representing thirty-three states, voted in favor of adopting its 
provisions. These cities are typical American cities, ranging in 
size from the fourth class municipality of four or five thousand to 
cities of one hundred and fifty thousand population. Hundreds 
of other municipalities are considering the advisability of abandoning 
the old system and replacing it by government by commission. 

Considering the fact that government by commission, as a gov- 
ernmental institution, is still in its infancy, being a product of the 
last dozen years, the vast number of cities that are now operating 
under its provisions augurs well for the future success of the system. 

Although the various commission government laws that are in 
operation throughout the country differ in some minor details, they 
are all essentially the same in one respect; that is, they result in the 
substitution of modern and practical business methods for political 
prestige in the official conduct of municipal affairs. 

To my mind, the long-felt want that the new plan has supplied 
lies in the modernization of its charter provisions. Conditions that 
were predominant fifty years ago are unimportant factors in muni- 
cipal affairs to-day; the plan of operation that was successfully 
effectual half a century ago can no longer grapple with present day 
problems. Cities that do not keep apace with the advancement of 
time, instead of progressing, will find themselves retrogressing. <A 
municipal corporation, the same as a business corporation, must live 
in the atmosphere of the present day if it desires to take its place 
among the foremost American cities. Commission government, to 
an immeasurable extent, met with immediate success because it em- 
bodies the modern features that are lacking in the charters of many 
of our cities. 

The important characteristics of the commission plan as it has 
been adopted in American cities, are: (1) the placing of the muni- 
cipal governing authority in a small body of men; (2) their election 
at large, instead of by wards; (3) the power to exercise administra- 
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tive and legislative functions and the privilege of appointment by the 
board; (4) the placing of each commissioner in charge of a definite 
department and making him responsible to the people for its proper 
and intelligent management; (5) the power given to the people to 
secure honest and efficient government through the medium of the 
initiative, referendum and the recall. The intrinsic value of com- 
mission government really rests on these cardinal principles. 

The first characteristic feature of government by commission is 
the placing of governmental authority in a small body of men. Under 
the councilmanic plan it was literally impossible to secure concentra- 
tion of power and responsibility because of the vast army of men who 
were directly interested in legislating for a city’s wants. A body of 
twenty-five or thirty men is too unwieldy and cumbersome for the 
expeditious transaction of business. Petty differences will arise con- 
cerning matters of trivial interest to certain localities which will re- 
quire the time and attention of the whole body, notwithstanding 
that the subject under discussion is of relatively no importance to 
the community. Unanimity of opinion, which is so essentially neces- 
sary in municipal affairs, is rarely, if ever, found to exist in large 
legislative bodies, because a representative, instead of devoting his 
efforts to problems whose solution will be of permanent benefit to the 
entire community, usually becomes actively interested in only those 
things which pertain directly to his constituents. Then again, it is 
extremely difficult to place responsibility on individuals under the 
councilmanic form of government. Instead of each councilman 
having unlimited supervision over certain departments as in the case 
of a commissioner, the governing body, as a whole, outlines the course 
of procedure and the general management of every department; 
consequently any errors of judgment or dishonesty of action reflect 
discredit on the entire council and precludes the possibility of singling 
out the guilty individual. One of the greatest assets connected with 
the small board proposition is that it allows the electorate to have 
full knowledge of the men who aspire to serve them. When there are 
innumerable elective offices to be filled, it frequently results, un- 
fortunately, in a great array of candidates entering the field, which 
means that the public cannot give the prospective officials the atten- 
tion their candidacies should have. Consequently, it is easily con- 
ceivable that sometimes men totally unqualified slip into office. 
Inevitably an administration of destruction rather than of construc- 
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tion follows. Under the short ballot plan it is highly improbable 
that such a condition should exist. Voters have a better opportunity 
of measuring the merits of the candidates when but few offices are to 
be filled. Citizens have a better opportunity of studying the commis- 
sioners after they are in office, as their every act is open to the closest 
scrutiny. 

The abolition of ward elections is the second characteristic of 
government by commission. This gives every citizen a chance to 
vote for the candidates who, in his judgment, are best fitted to fill 
the commissionerships, regardless of the section of the city in which 
they reside. Thus the commissioner is the representative of all the 
people and as such is free from the petty ward obligations that are 
shouldered by the councilman. The commissioner, having been 
elected to office on a blanket ballot on which no party labels or 
designations appeared, is left free to administer his office without 
being embarrassed by partisan influences. Governmental bodies con- 
sisting of ward representatives are frequently disrupted through the 
petty jealousies that are manifested when one section of the city 
appears to receive more prompt attention than a rival district. 
Such small and unmeaning differences are not apparent in a body 
whose members have been the popular choice of a great majority of 
the citizens. Commissioners when elected at large are responsible to 
the entire city and consequently act for the entire city and their every 
act is prompted by this knowledge. In the majority of cases they 
devote their time entirely to their official positions and become 
trained experts in municipal management. It is a sensible conclusion 
that men who are in constant touch with the prevailing conditions in 
a municipality prove better officials, possessing increased competency 
and efficiency over men whose attention to governmental problems 
is only given at periodical intervals. 

The third peculiarly essential feature of commission government 
is the concentration and centralization of the authority that was 
formerly vested in the mayor, the members of the common council, 
the various administrative boards, and the heads of departments. 
The governing body, in commission cities, might properly be termed 
the working unit of the municipal government, for, although the com- 
missioners may assign a certain element of their power to subordinate 
officials, they are, at all stages, complete masters of the situation. 
The legislative privilege enjoyed by common councils is also pos- 
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sessed by the commission, but to a greater extent. Ordinances 
passed under the old system of government were subject to the 
approval or disapproval of the mayor before they became recognized 
enactments. It cannot be denied that this veto power has some- 
times been shamefully abused for political purposes; especially is 
this true when a majority of the members of the board of aldermen or 
the council hold political beliefs opposite to the views entertained 
by the mayor. Friction and political animosity existing between the 
governing body and the chief executive of a city have, time and again, 
been the cause of preventing the enactment of laws that would have 
proved to be of everlasting benefit to the future welfare of the city. 
Commission governed cities, however, are fortunately safe from the 
wiles and treachery of political tricksters, because under their system 
politics has been supplanted by business and personal ambitions have 
been overshadowed by desire for efficiency and capability. When the 
commission decides affirmatively on a measure its action is final and 
supreme so far as the enforcement of the law is concerned. Of course, 
the commissioners are at all times subject to the will of the people 
through the initiative and referendum and are consequently pro- 
hibited from abusing, to a considerable extent, the vast power they 
possess. As the enforcement of the laws, after their adoption, is also 
in the hands of the commissioners, they possess unlimited admin- 
istrative functions as well as legislative authority. They have the 
power to appoint the subordinates who, under their supervision, 
carry out their mandates. They make appropriations and subse- 
quently watch over the expenditure of the money appropriated. 
The compilation of the yearly budget also comes under their absolute 
control. In short, they possess the powers of legislation, administra- 
tion and appointment. 

The next essential characteristic of commission government is 
the placing of a commissioner in absolute control of a distinct depart- 
ment. Thus the commissioners are both collectively and individually 
responsible for the honest and efficient conduct of their duties. 
Under the New Jersey statute, the executive, administrative and 
legislative authority in cities electing five commissioners is divided 
into five separate departments, as follows: Department of Public 
Affairs, Department of Revenue and Finance, Department of Public 
Safety, Department of Streets and Public Improvements, and Depart- 
ment of Parks and Public Property. A commissioner, on being 
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assigned to any one of these departments, has absolute control and is 
also individually responsible to his fellow commissioners and the 
people generally for the actions of himself and his subordinates. 
The miyor, who is Director of Public Affairs, is a sort of advisory 
director to each of the other commissioners. The commission meets 
in mediately after election for the purpose of organization. At that 
time the assignments to the different departments are made. Although 
the commissioners are in charge of separate departments they work in 
conjunction with one another. This is one of the principal reasons 
for the success of commission government—a spirit of unity permeates 
the meetings of the commission. The small body that is responsible 
for the governmental advancement of the municipality outlines a 
constructive policy to be pursued by their subordinates. This is 
surely an improvement over theold system, under which the manage- 
ment of every department, no matter how small or unimportant it 
might be, was placed in the hands of a man who was termed head of 
that department. This condition led to a confusion of authority 
and had a detrimental effect upon the efficiency of the department 
itself. The concentration of power and authority secured through 
the enforcement of commission government places such minor depart- 
ments directly under one head and consequently greatly simplifies 
the management thereof. 

All considered, the scintillating feature of commission govern- 
ment is the power of public expression that is given to the citizens 
themselves; the privilege of taking matters into their own hands if 
they believe their representatives fail to realize that public office is 
a public trust. This power lies in the initiative, referendum and 
recall. In order that these strictly inherent features of modern 
municipal government may not become the dangerous playthings 
of selfish whims or over-zealous rectitude, the founders of commis- 
sion government have thoughtfully prepared a means by which 
their aid can only be invoked when so requested by a large percent- 
age of the citizens of the community involved. The common mode 
of preventing the abuse of the initiative, referendum and recall is 
by requiring the filing of a petition signed by a substantial per- 
centage of the citizens who desire to resort to any one of these three 
modern weapons of public expression. Thus, it would be an extremely 
difficult matter for a group of citizens actuated by personal bitter- 
ness or unfriendliness towards a commissioner to make use of the 
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recall unless substantial proof was offered which would clearly and 
conclusively show that the application for removal was based on 
well-founded contentions. 

Speaking of the power of public expression that is given to the 
people under commission government, it should not be overlooked 
that this privilege is made possible principally through the extensive 
publicity that characterizes the actions of the commissioners. Pub- 
licity is one of the basic features of commission government. All 
meetings are held in the open, secret sessions and star chamber 
proceedings having no place in a government that essentially be- 
longs to the people. The minutes of every meeting and the public 
records and documents are at all times open for inspection. Monthly 
statements dealing with finances and general proceedings are either 
published in pamphlet form or appear in detail in the leading news- 
papers. New ordinances are printed in full for a stated period in 
local papers. In many commission cities, when important meas- 
ures come before the governing body, personal invitations are sent 
to a number of representative citizens for the purpose of holding a 
general and impartial discussion of the advisability of adopting or 
rejecting the proposed measure. The result of this wide publicity 
is that the ordinary citizen has an intelligent idea of municipal con- 
ditions and is also in a position where he can pass judgment on the 
relative value of the commissioners. There is no confusion, no 
obscurity, no chance for any dishonest measures to be slipped through 
without detection. Every elective officer becomes a shining mark 
for criticism—hence sensitive, responsive government. The am- 
bition of every officer is to give good government, because that is 
the one way to keep in the good graces of the public. If, for unknown 
reasons, the commissioners should refuse to consider the adoption 
of a law desired by a majority of the electorate, it is within the 
province of the people to initiate action, take the matter into their 
own hands and decide whether such a measure shall or shall not 
receive official confirmation. Likewise, should the people’s repre- 
sentatives be undecided as to the action they should take on a meas- 
ure affecting the public welfare, they can submit the proposition for 
popular expression. Thus it but rarely occurs that an unpopular 
measure secures official sanction, due to those modern devices of 
municipal government, the initiative and the referendum. 

All things considered, however, there is one particularly insepa- 
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rable feature to commission rule that engenders governmental effi- 
ciency, and that is the recall. An official, realizing that his every 
act and recommendation decides his continuance in office, will, by 
natural inclination, strive for public approbation. This, he well 
knows, can best be secured by efficient administration. Under the 
old system of government it is possible for an elective officer to for- 
get that he is simply a public servant and use his official influence 
towards securing favoritism for some private or corporate interest, 
because, having been elected for a certain number of years, he is 
beyond the power of removal until the expiration of his term of 
office. Under commission government, however, the remedy is 
very simple and easily applied. Upon adequate proof of the ineffi- 
ciency crdishonesty of an official the dissatisfied voters can resort 
to the recall, and if the majority sorules the delinquent is legislated 
out of office, notwithstanding that he has still several years of his 
original term to serve. 

To sum up briefly, it might be said that the chief characteristics 
of commission government are embodied in the following municipal 
reforms: centralizing responsibility upon a small number of elected 
officials; non-partisan elections; abolition of ward lines; economy 
of administration, greater efficiency, application of business methods; 
referendum, initiative and recall; simplification of the system and 
wide publicity. 

Commission government in New Jersey has made startling 
progress in the short time it has been a governmental fixture in 
this state. The bill providing for its adoption was introduced in 
the 1911 session of the New Jersey legislature. The bill provided 
that a municipality, on the petition of thirty per cent of the voters who 
voted for the Assembly candidates at the last general election, 
might demand a referendum election on the question of a change 
of charter. The bill was vigorously opposed by the special interests 
and the old-time leaders of both political parties, but, like all the 
other progressive measures that have been introduced during Gov- 
ernor Wilson’s administration, finally secured a place on the statute 
books of our state. The Trenton Chamber of Commerce, being 
deeply impressed with the necessity of a new and modern charter 
for the City of Trenton, waged a strenuous campaign for the passage 
of the bill. Trenton was the first municipality to take advantage 
of the commission law, the necessary signers to the petition being 
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easily found. The election was held on the twentieth of June, 1911. 
It resulted in an overwhelming victory for the commission forces, 
and the change became effective on the twenty-second of the follow- 
ing August. 

Trenton has now been operating under the provisions of the 
commission government act approximately seven months, and in 
that time enough has been accomplished to show that the new 
charter is vastly superior to the one it superseded. Practically the 
first four months were devoted to the organization of the different 
departments which, when we took hold, were found to be in a state 
] of chaos. With the enormous amount of routine business which 
each commissioner encounters daily, the task of reorganization was 
a heavy one and required long hours of constant application and 
: careful study. The real legislative work of the commission did not 
} actually start until the first of March, 1912, when the budget for 
| the ensuing year was adopted. Consequently anticipated results, 
which were outlined at that time, cannot be looked for until the \ 
following year. 

Although the reorganization of the various departments has 
been effected, there are still many things uncompleted that may 
: have a further beneficent effect upon this organization. The finan- 
a cial statement of the city’s resources and liabilities and the new 

system of accounting, which are being worked out by expert ac- 
: countants, are now nearing completion and, when finished, will give 

| us a perfect reorganization, fully equipped to transact business along 

| 


modern and economic lines. In the reorganization of departments 
unnecessary clerkships have been abolished and all salaries that 
were found to be excessive have been reduced to a basis that corre- 
sponds with the salaries paid by corporations. In our efforts to 
economically secure necessary improvements we have prudently 
endeavored to follow a policy of retrenchment, and this policy has ? 
been followed consistently in every respect without crippling or 
handicapping the efficiency of the departments themselves. 

When the commissioners assumed control of the affairs of the 
city they found nearly every department in the city in urgent need 
of additional appropriations. The budget was approximately fifty 
thousand dollars short of the amount necessary for the expeditious 
management of the various departments, and, of course, had to be 
it revised; the resultant tax rate, therefore, which was slightly increased, 
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could not be numbered among the responsibilities charged to the 
commissioners. Every city has to pay for its improvements, and 
Trenton, especially, is an extremely expensive city, at least in some 
ways. It is built over a large area and consequently necessitates a 
greater number of schools and more fire and police protection than 
if it were compactly laid out, as so many of our larger cities are. 
For the same reason it also requires a greater expenditure for the 
proper care of its streets. 

One thing that the commission has accomplished, which was 
never before attempted in Trenton and which will undoubtedly 
prove of future benefit to the city, is the taking of an inventory 
which will disclose in detail the many valuable assets belonging to 
the city. With detailed knowledge of the city’s assets and liabilities, 
and a correct financial statement, the commissioners are now in a 
position to judge what burdens they can assume and what burdens 
they may safely inaugurate. 

The abolition of salaried boards, whose duties are now being 
assumed by the Board of Commissioners, will be the means of con- 
siderable saving each year to the taxpayers. 

In order to illustrate comprehensively the greater efficiency 
that marks the municipal management under commission govern- 
ment, it might be well to reveal a condition that was unearthed in 
one of our important departments some few weeks ago. The water 
department, as is the custom at certain intervals, had advertised 
for bids for hydrants, valves and other needed equipment. The 
bids, when opened, disclosed the fact that the company that had 
been particularly favored in past years had rigidly adhered to the 
practice of selling supplies to the City of Trenton at a price ranging 
from thirty to fifty per cent in advance of what the same articles 
were sold for to other cities. Up to the present this conundrum 
has remained insolvable. 

In order to help solve the problem of city finances, the com- 
mission will empower the mayor to appoint a board to devise new 
sources of revenue for city purposes. The time has arrived when 
we should have sources other than taxation by which we could in- 
crease the city’s income. Before this plan could be successfully 
worked out, additional legislation will probably be necessary. But 
it will be a very short time before we will be compelled to give 
thought to such a plan if we are to carry out contemplated improve- 
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‘a ments and keep the tax rate from reaching a prohibitive figure. We 
| are endeavoring to revise the system of poll and personal taxation 
i now in vogue in Trenton with the idea of securing increased revenue 
for the city. Another innovation that should be productive of in- 
creased revenue is the creation of the office of Excise Detective. <A ; 
| stricter watch will be kept on the saloons and other licenses than here- 
ii tofore. All violations are now promptly reported and the offenders 
| it justly fined. In connection with the excise question, it might be 
well to add that the commissioners have decided to grant no new 
licenses until the ratio of the saloons to the number of inhabitants 
averages about one to every five hundred. In all probability an ; 
advanced license fee will be adopted which will result in the elimi- 
; nation of many unnecessary saloons and in giving the police more 
direct jurisdiction over excise matters with the idea of elevating 
the saloon to a higher standard. 
The commission has started action in several municipal problems 
~ that have hitherto been borne patiently by the city. One of these 
. is to secure a reduced rate of gas and electricity and a better quality ip 
| of both. This matter has been placed in the hands of the State 


Public Utility Commission for final consideration. The aid of this 
commission has also been invoked in an effort to eliminate the smoke 
nuisance which has caused untold damage to our public buildings 
and private residences. 

Our police and fire departments have been increased and the 
Director of Public Safety has been instructed to purchase additional 
fire apparatus of the most improved type. The police department is 
doing better work than during any time since its organization and law- 
lessness and criminality are on the decline in Trenton. This is due to 
the alertness of the police and the stern and even-handed justice 
that is being measured out by the police court justice, who, with 
the aid of one clerk, is now doing the work that it formerly required ? 
two justices and two assistants to do. In connection with increasing 
the efficiency of our police department, the commissioners are con- 
sidering the feasibility of establishing an ordinance school for patrol- 
men. Every ordinance passed by the commission in any way 
affecting the policemen should be intelligently explained to them 
and, under the plan suggested, this explanation would be made by 
a student of municipal law who would be competent to transpose 
the original wording of an ordinance into phraseology that would 
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be interpretable to the average man. This plan, if adopted, will 
prove widely beneficial to our policemen and also to the general 
public who are under their guardianship. 

Another proposition that the commission is closely following 
and which will soon commence to have a noticeable effect on the 
growth of Trenton, is the Delaware River channel, which is now 
nearing completion. This will practically make Trenton a seaport 
city. Modern municipal docks will be constructed. Negotiations 
are already under way for the purchase of land for this purpose. 
It is but a question of a very short time before Trenton will be 
equipped with modern water shipping facilities. 

Under a resolution recently adopted by the city commission, 
the mayor has appointed a commission to develop a systematic and 
comprehensive plan for future development. When this commis- 
sion gets under way it will probably be one of the most important 
bodies in the official life of Trenton. Plans have been tentatively 
formulated for the future development of the city. The commission 
is composed of local engineers who will devote their time and knowl- 
edge gratuitously to the city in working out these plans. After 
this work is well under way, it is our intention to enlist the aid of 
expert civil and landscape engineers, men who are recognizéd as 
authorities in this line. In furtherance of the policy of securing a 
city beautiful, steps have been taken to have all unsightly telegraph 
and telephone poles removed from the streets and to have the wires 
placed underground. The business center and, for that matter, 
every section of the city are gradually being better illuminated. 
Plans have been worked out and the installation of a great white 
way, similar to those that are now in operation in some of our 
larger cities, will be commenced this spring. 

The problem of grade crossings at railroads has received our 
attention and we are putting forth every effort to secure the elimi- 
nation of these abominable danger points. 

Several grave problems are confronting us which demand im- 
mediate attention, including the construction of sewage disposal 
and a filtration plant. The question of potable water has always 
been attended with a diversity of opinion in the City of Trenton. 
The commissioners, however, have decided that a filtration plant 
is what is needed and we have adopted a slogan, “Pure Drinking 
Water Within a Year,’ which we are irrevocably pledged to carry 
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out. During the past winter we were seriously threatened with a 

typhoid epidemic, caused by the impure water supply, during which 

the death rate increased with appalling regularity. Fortunately, 

however, through the application to the water of hypochlorite of ry 
lime an epidemic was averted. We have continued to treat the 
water by chemical processes as a temporary relief until a filtration 
plant is established. Arrangements have been completed for the 
construction of a modernly equipped filtration plant and sedimenta- 
tion beds, legislative sanction having just been given to an appro- 
priation of half a million dollars for that purpose. In consummating 
our plans we have had the advice of competent and experienced 
engineers. 

As a further temporary relief, pending the installation of a 
filtration plant, the commissioners will install eight pure water supply 
stations at various points throughout the city for the benefit of the 
people living in the respective neighborhoods. The water is purified 
by ozone treatment. Remarkable success has attended the opening 
of one of these stations and hundreds of our citizens who are unable 
to purchase bottle water are taking advantage of the opportunity 
that has been afforded to obtain potable water. 

Another institution that we have given to the city is a muni- 
cipal tuberculosis hospital. This institution a few months ago was 
practically unheard of. To-day, however, the City of Trenton has 
a first-class tubercular sanatorium where sufferers from tuber- 
culosis, especially those of the indigent class, can goand receive the 
best of treatment. It is equipped in the most modern fashion and 
a corps of capable nurses are in charge under the supervision of a 
very efficient supervising nurse. One of our three city physicians 
has been placed in charge of the campaign we have instituted against 
“The Great White Plague.’”” We have also undertaken the estab- 9 
‘lishment of a settlement for the city’s poor and indigent sick. Tenta- 
tive plans have been formulated whereby we can dispose of our city 
almshouse at a price that will approximately defray the expenses 
incident to establishing the contemplated settlement. Under this 
plan we would effect a centralization of our poor department which 
is in accordance with a policy we are attempting to pursue in all city 
departments. This settlement would include the city almshouse, 
tubercular hospital, city hospital, open air and night camps for 
tuberculosis patients who are able to work during the day. We 
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would also make provision for a children’s hospital. It is our inten- 
tion to place this settlement on a self-sustaining basis by utilizing 
the surrounding land for agricultural purposes. In this connection 
I might add that a medical dispensary will be opened shortly in the 
City Hall, where a doctor and trained nurse will be in attendance for 
several hours each day for the benefit of those destitute sick who are 
financially unable to pay for the advice of a physician, but who are 
able to come to the City Hall for treatment. 

We have also organized a bureau for the consolidation of public 
charities which embraces the charitable organization connected with 
the various religious denominations of the city. Members of the 
Hebrew, Roman Catholic and Protestant churches are actively inter- 
ested in this work, which is very extensive in its scope. In the past, 
charity cases, upon application, received aid from the city and in 
many instances would also seek assistance from the churches with 
which they were affiliated. With no central organization it was 
comparatively easy for undeserving persons to receive assistance. 
With the establishment of the Charity Bureau, the overseer of the 
poor will be placed at the head and a modern system of checking 
adopted. Every application for city aid will be diligently investi- 
gated before any money is disbursed. If the applicant is a Catholic, 
the Catholic societies affiliated with the bureau will conduct the 
investigation; if a Protestant, then it becomes the duty of the 
Protestant societies to report to the overseer and soon. In this way it 
is hoped to prevent undeserving cases from receiving aid. Duplica- 
tion will also be stopped, for if a church organization decides to care 
for a case, the overseer of the poor will be so informed and city 
aid will not be forthcoming. Complete records of each case will be 
kept and a Charity Bureau committee will make a continuous study 
of each case with a view to effecting permanent relief. 

Commission government in Trenton, although in its infancy, 
has accomplished many definite results. Open competitive bidding 
has been adopted for contract work; city advertising has been placed 
on a business basis; legal advisers to city boards have gone out of 
existence with these boards and in their place a legal department 
has been established; a city chemist has been included in the per- 
sonnel of officials; theaters and moving picture houses are kept 
under strict surveillance; all city bills are paid promptly; city 
business is transacted more quickly than ever before; city employees 
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are required to devote their entire time to city work; weak places 
in the various departments have been bolstered up; substantial 
assurance has been secured of an improved trolley service; auto- 
mobiles have been purchased to expedite the work of several of the 
departments and to secure greater efficiency; and, above all, busi- 
ness efficiency has superseded politics. 

The time has been too brief, since the city adopted the new form 
of government, to accomplish all the reforms and improvements 
that have been undertaken. It requires time to bring about changes 
and to institute reforms. The principal work of the commission, 
up to the present time, has been to take the initiative in matters 
that were neglected in the past. Past errors were due to the obso- 
lete system, not to the shortcomings or inability of the men; the 
system was at fault. 

However, Trenton is giving an impartial trial to modern muni- 
cipal government and, for that matter, to all the progressive policies 
that are now being agitated throughout the country. For along 
with commission government we are also working under the pro- 
vision of civil service. Our citizens also, by popular expression, 
have decided to place the governmental affairs of the county in the 
hands of a small board of freeholders, which plan practically em- 
braces the same fundamental principles as government by com- 
mission. The eyes of the nation are focused on our city and county; 
but we are willing to be placed in the limelight for we have unfalter- 
ing faith in the efficiency and far-reaching effectiveness of our present 
system of government. 
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THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH 


By Georce B. Hopkins, 
Trustee of the Bureau. 


When the New York Bureau of Municipal Research was started 
» people said, ‘You can never get efficiency standards accepted by 
New York.”’ After several borough presidents had been ‘‘recalled”’ 
via removal on evidence of inefficiency, “‘albeit,’’ as Governor Hughes 
said, ‘‘there is no evidence of personal corruption;’’ after accounting 
revision was started for all departments; after the period of public 
interest in budget making lengthened from two days to six months; 
after health work for children was reorganized, people began to say, 
“Oh, you can do such things in New York, but you can never make 
such methods work in Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Hoboken, etc.” 
Yet, in January, 1912, Mayor Blankenburg, of Philadelphia, and 
Mayor Hunt, of Cincinnati, stated publicly that they believed the 
recent reform waves in their cities would ‘“‘make good”’ because they 
started, as previous reform waves had never started, with a vast 
amount of definite information with respect to the city’s business 
methods and with the promise of continuing co-operation of an 
informed citizen agency working through health, school, accounting, 
engineering and other research experts. 

Just because municipal research concerns itself with methods 
rather than with men, just because it operates impersonally through 
discovering and publishing facts, it promises to be just as successful 
in one place as in another. Because there are more cities with fewer 
than 100,000 population, I shall cite concrete results that are reported 
from the expenditure of $4,000 a year during 1910 and 1911 for the 
City of Hoboken, N. J., with a population of 70,000. Mrs. Robert 
L. Stevens was considering various alternatives—a wing to a hospital, 
a day nursery, etc., for a memorial to her husband. An officer of 
the Bureau of Municipal Research was asked on which he would 
spend $2,500 a year. He replied, “‘Neither.”” When a substitute 
was demanded he replied, “ Brains.’’ Mrs. Stevens finally set aside 
$4,000 a year for a three-year test to be administered by the Bureau 
of Municipal Research in co-operation with the people of Hoboken to 
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“increase year after year the number of mothers and fathers who will 
take an interest in Hoboken’s city government.” In two years this 
fund, 

1. Employed a nurse who, after visiting 515 families in the 
interest of school children with physical defects needing attention, 
and 300 families in the interest of sick babies, has been regularly 
employed by the board of education. 

2. Conducted a campaign on the summer care of babies which 
resulted in the employment by the board of health of two visiting 
nurses and a milk inspector. 

3. With the Board of Education held a dental hygiene exhibit, 
which hastened the opening of a dental clinic for school children. 

4. Made the investigation and promoted the legislation which 
led to state-wide supervision of weights and measures. 

5. To guide charter making, published a digest of the laws and 
ordinances pertaining to the powers and duties of city officials. 

6. Published a directory of charitable and civic agencies. 

7. With the Board of Trade gave a largely attended budget 
exhibit, and, in addition, arranged a budget Sunday and budget 
hearings. 

8. Disclosed a deficit of over $300,000 in sinking fund provi- 
sions, and proposed a plan for adequate future treatment. 

9. Emphasized the need for proper and adequate accounting 
methods for the city’s business which the three candidates for mayor 
in 1911 pledged themselves to introduce. 

10. Effected savings in the bills for public printing, purchase of 
supplies, etc., and showed where and how thousands of dollars could 
be saved yearly. (The one local daily newspaper's refusal to print 
facts about government was turned into an important asset by com- 
peting papers which gave publicity.) 

11. Arranged a charter conference for January 3, 1912, between 
Governor Wilson and the mayors and corporation attorneys of 
twenty New Jersey cities. 

12. Took the preparation of an administrative code in collabo- 
ration with the committees appointed by the governor. 

13. Assisted the Board of Education and other civic bodies in 
the organization of a school extension committee. 

14. With the State Federation of Women’s Clubs and the com- 
missioner of education has outlined a state-wide study by women’s 
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clubs of the public schools as to medical inspection, promotion and 
retardation and sanitation. 

15. Set an example which has affected nearly all Jersey cities 
which are more convinced by Hoboken’s experience than by New 
York’s, because Hoboken seemed less hopeful than they. 


Viewing this work from a distance the editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor (Boston) recently wrote of the municipal research 
method: 


A mountain hamlet may, relatively speaking, be more in need of social 
reform and uplift than an urban industrial center. . . . A flourishing and 
outwardly attractive suburb may have as much “graft"’ in its government as the 
city where its men earn their incomes and where its women find their amusements 
and do their shopping. Whether the suburb has honest government or not 
depends in the last analysis on the same conditions that determine urban probity 
or venality. 

This was conclusively demonstrated in Dobbs Ferry, a New York City suburb, 
in an election just held. Candidates were forced to assent to or dissent from a 
clearly defined community program that took a look ahead; to pledge themselves to 
favor free public discussion by citizens of all proposals involving éxpenditure of 
money; to promise to keep town accounts and to make assessments after a plan 
devised by expert municipal accountants; to establish a local information bureau 
with facilities for enlightening applicants at any time; and to unite with officials 
of adjoining towns in campaigns outlined to promote the well-being of all persons 
in that region of Westchester County. 

It is superfluous to remark that even a campaign run on such a plan of 
tactics would be educational even though reform candidates were at first defeated. 
But they were elected. What Dobbs Ferry has done other villages can do, 
especially if, as in this case, women intent on civic uplift are numerous. The 
Bureau of Municipal Research lives to serve; and it knows no distinctions based om 
size of the community applying for aid. 


The following incident illustrates the value of a ‘continuing 
memory’’ among business men to parallel that continuing memory 
among politicians which has so often proved its effectiveness. It has 
never before been published, but, as a trustee of the Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research, and a friend of several city officials involved, I feel 
justified in including it in an efficiency number of THe ANNALS. 
At the first meeting of the Fusion-Gaynor Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, the first week of January, 1912, nine resolutions were 
introduced and passed, all looking to the systematizing of city busi- 
ness. For example, they provided for a comprehensive study of 
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teachers’ salaries, for a corporate stock budget, for standardizing 
salaries, grades, supplies, etc. So businesslike was the meeting that 
the newspapers featured it with glaring headlines and congratulated 
taxpayers upon the new standard of public responsibility and fore- 
sight shown by the new officials. Every one of those resolutions was 
suggested to the officials by the Bureau of Municipal Research, 
immediately after election. Not only were they explained, and 
justified by facts based upon four years of intimate study of city 
business, but they were actually typewritten, brown-backed, deliv- 
ered to the Board-of-Estimate members’ baskets on the morning of 
the meeting, and multigraphed and distributed for use by newspapers. 
Thus the new administration started higher up and further on its 
first Friday than its predecessors ended after four years. 

Another illustration is typical of the municipal research method 
and its advantages: After Mr. Prendergast’s election as comptroller 
of New York City, he was told that a certain bureau having twenty- 
three employees needed thirty more men to do the increased work 
assigned to it. The comptroller asked for a bill of particulars from 
those recommending the increase and from the bureau. The bureau’s 
report read: 

“The duty of ‘John Doe’ is to post items from vouchers and 
warrants into a register or ledger. These operations ‘John Doe’ 
made during the months of November and December at the rate of 
one for every eight minutes. Dividing the number of entries required 
by the number of entries one man can easily make in one day, four- 
teen men should do twice as much work as twenty-three men have 
been doing.”” Nine men were dropped. 

An interesting incident in co-operation was the bureau's help in 
the selection of an expert staff to install a revised accounting system. 
The bureau secured the co-operation of various accounting houses in 
recommending men to Comptroller Metz, then interviewed these 
men to see which had superior technical qualifications, and reported 
the facts to the comptroller. While the request for $40,000 for this 
special staff was pending, a prominent member of the board of 
aldermen demanded four of the positions as a condition of his further- 
ing the special revenue bonds. Comptroller Metz replied that the 
applicant could have the whole $40,000 if he would have his men 
meet the qualifications, i. e., at least five years’ experience as an 
accountant plus proof of special competence for this work. The 
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answer was, ‘What in blankety-blank-blank could I do with jobs 
like that on the Bowery?” 
After working with the bureau for four years Comptroller Metz 
established a fund of $10,000 a year for three years for promoting 
efficient municipal accounting and reporting in American cities. 
This fund has been issuing “Short Talks” to city officials which 
constitute a sort of question and answer department on accounting 
and reporting matters. These talks have included methods of 
treating sinking funds, how to make up a budget, the advantage of 
budget exhibits, etc." The fund will issue shortly a report of a field 1 
study by Henry Bruére, director of the bureau, on the way com- 
mission government is working in ten commission cities. This 
was the first study of its kind. Two thousand questions were ap- 
plied to each city covering (a) survey of the physical condition of 
the city, (b) conferences with representative citizens of all kinds, 
and a critical examination of (c) organization, (d) personnel, (e) 
records, and (f) work methods. 
Of this municipal research plan of focusing public attention 
upon methods and results rather than upon men and parties, and its 
continuous between-election effort to inform the public regarding 
public business, Mayor McClellan said: 
“The service of the bureau in purely municipal work marks 
a new departure in city government,—the active co-operation of the 
public with the city administration.” | 
Governor Hughes said: 
“The character of the bureau’s investigation to aid adminis- 
tration in city affairs marks one of the most important improvements 
of recent years. It is striving to get at the facts in an honorable, | 
straightforward way, and is striving to present them so that they 
will be intelligently comprehended.” | 
Finally, when President Taft secured an appropriation from con- 
gress for the commission on economy and efficiency, he chose a director 
of the New York Bureau of Municipal Research to apply to all | 
national departments the same methods of administrative research | 
which have paid such large dividends wherever tried. Copies of 
the commission’s reports may be had by writing to Dr. F. A. Cleve- 
land, Chairman, White House offices. One of the newest appli- 
| 


1See ‘A National Fund for Promoting Efficient Municipal Accounting,” by U. L. Leonhauser, 
Part (V. 
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cations of the method is a study soon to be finished (by the New 
York Bureau through the Training School for Public Service) of 
the public school system of Wisconsin. For this report address 
State Board of Public Affairs, Madison, Wis., for which the study 
is being made. The methods and results of municipal research 
in its home city have been succinctly stated and described in a pam- 
phlet issued in January, 1911, by the New York bureau entitled, 
“Six Years of Municipal Research for New York City.” I am 
authorized to state that copies of this bulletin may be had by ad- 
dressing the editor of THe ANNALS, or the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, 261 Broadway, New York City. 

Among the larger benefits of the municipal research method 
that may be duplicated in kind by any city whose public and private 
agencies will use the same methods should be noted: 


1. Establishment of the principle that the majority has no right 
to impose wasteful and incompetent government upon the minority— 
through the removal by Governor Hughes of Borough President 
Ahearn on evidence of incompetence and waste first furnished by 
the bureau, and the later removal of two other borough presidents on 
evidence from commissioners of accounts and taxpayers agencies. 

2. Reorganization of the department of finance with notable 
improvements in its methods of inspection, audit, payment, collec- 
tion, reports, etc. 

3. Accounting revision for all city departments with begin- 
nings of time sheets and service records as the basis for auditing 
pay rolls. 

4. Budget reform, budget exhibits, budget publicity, budget 
conferences of social workers, clergymen and taxpayers. 

5. Conversion of the commissioners of accounts’ office from a 
handicap to civic progress into a potent agent for efficiency and 
honesty. 

6. An increase of $2,000,000 a year in revenue due to the re- 
organization of water collection methods. 

7. System and economy substituted for waste and chaos in 
the repairs and stores methods of the water department and in the 
purchasing and repair methods of the police department. 

8. Establishment of a bureau of child hygiene in the depart- 
ment of health and the extension of its work for school children 
and infants. 
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9. Cessation of many slaughter house evils through more effi- 
cient inspection by the Department of Health. 

10. Recovery of $848,000 from street railway companies for 
paving done at public expense between the companies’ rails, and 
suits pending for $175,000. , 

11. Correction of abuses in connection with street assessments. 

12. Projection of official inquiries into teachers’ salaries, stand- 
ardization of supplies, standardization of salaries and grades, school 
eTiciency, health efficiency, etc. 

13. “‘Corporate stock budget’’ by which requests for permanent 
improvements are systematically analyzed and compared with one 
another and with actual needs, substituted for the sporadic voting 
of capital charges without regard to need or plan. 

14. Early and continued listing of dangers to the city’s busi- 
ness methods threatened by the various revised charters of 1911. 

15. Questions and facts were presented regarding the city debt 
which were used by all sides of the city debt controversy and led to 
permanent settlement of forty-three doubtful questions. 

* 16. Ten million dollars released for reduction of taxes in 1912, 
by reconcilement of comptroller’s and departments’ books. 

17. The bureau furnished the chairman of the first and second 
Greater New York Conference on Summer Care of Babies. 

18. Investigation of the city’s relation to private charitable 
institutions receiving city funds and to juvenile dependency, leading 
to sweeping revision of methods by private institutions and by the 
city. 

19. The reorganization of public works, Manhattan saving in 
two years a million dollars and greatly increasing the quality and 
quantity of work. 

20. Investigation by the commissioner of accounts which led 
to the removal of Borough President Haffen of the Bronx and to 
reorganization of his office. 

21. For six years aldermanic and Board of Estimate officers have 
acted upon results of bureau investigations into innumerable pro- 
posals, frequently resulting in the abandonment or serious modifica- 
tion of proposed appropriations. 

22. Budget-making committees of the Board of Estimate and 
apportionment have for five years used the bureau’s services in 
studying estimates, drafting questions, etc. 
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23. The facts, as given by a citizen, on which the plot to sell 
the city $700,000 worth of dirt was thwarted and the landscape 
architect removed, were confirmed and presented by the bureau. 

24. Inclusion in all charter revision reports of numerous pro- 
visions based upon the bureau’s suggestions as to business organiza- 
tion and procedure. 

25. A study of tenement house administration through a con- 
tribution of $10,000 by Mr. George H. F. Schrader, which helped 
secure increased appropriations for removing dark rooms, school 
sinks, etc. 

26. Inclusion of dock department expenses in the annual budget, 
with a saving the first year of over $400,000. 

27. The publicity work of the Committee for the Reduction of 
Infant Mortality in connection with the milk stations and infant 
mortality in the summer of 1911 was conducted by the bureau at 
the committee’s expense. 

28. A general acceptance of the proposition that by studying 
official acts and community needs between election times citizens 
can guarantee continuous efforts for civic and social betterment. 

29. City government is more generally seen to be inevitably 
either a help or a hindrance to church aims, philanthropy, education 
and business, according to the attention given to government by 
churchmen, philanthropists, educators and business men. 


President McAneny said at a municipal efficiency dinner, 
January 4, 1912: 


. I might mention a long . . . list to illustrate 
what < can be done upon the administrative side, but I repeat that 
nine-tenths of it has been the work of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research and of men within the service who have been inoculated 
with their ideas, with their enthusiasm, and who have accepted ser- 
vice under me and have worked with them all in the same general - 
direction and with the same general purpose.” 


On the same occasion Comptroller Prendergast said: 


 . We want that kind of intelligent criticism. We want 
it to go on and on and we want the unthinking part of the public 
to understand the real function of this institution that is trying to 
build up a better city for all the people.” 
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On the record, of which the above gains are but partial indi- 
cations, a National Training School for Public Service has been 
started and is being conducted by the bureau. After examination 
of these same results by comptrollers, mayors, public-spirited citizens 
and officials, the administrative research method is now being applied 
in cities throughout the country by numerous organizations, within 
and without city and state governments, such as chambers of com- 
merce, taxpayers organizations, women’s clubs, boards of aldermen. 
For example, Comptroller Taussig, of St. Louis, secured a fund of 
$25,000 a year for installing an efficiency bureau in his office and 
put at the head of it Mr. Peter White, who worked in St. Louis 
first as a representative of the Bureau of Municipal Research in its 
charter study for the St. Louis Voters’ League. 


Three other results due to the success of municipal research in 
New York, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, etc., which are of in- 
estimable value are: 


1. Change in the attitude of accounting houses toward muni- 
cipal accounting and corresponding increasing demand from munici- 
palities, state and national departments for accounting or efficiency 
service. 

2. Notable change in the attitude of public officers and em- 
ployees toward their work. Experience has proved now that the 
public will discriminate between efficient and inefficient service if 
facts proving efficiency or inefficiency are given to the public. Under 
the spotlight of publicity respecting methods and results, a new type 
of man gains leadership in public office; namely, the man who can 
““make good” to the public. Formerly, the man who was fittest 
to survive was the man who “made good”’ with the outside powers 
of politics, contractors, etc. 

3. Universities and technical schools and high schools too, so 
fast as concrete facts are supplied, will change the content and method 
of instruction in government so as to prepare students for efficient 
citizenship between election times. 


To launch this program has cost public-spirited men and women 
in New York $460,000 since 1906. Citizens in Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago and Memphis have spent $250,000. The Presi- 
dent’s commission on economy and efficiency has spent roughly 
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$200,000. But the near million dollars thus far spent in municipal 
research is small compared with the millions that are being spent 
by government agencies in applying efficiency tests to public busi- 
ness, and is a mere bagatelle compared with the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars that are now being spent in a sincere effort on the 
part of officials and employees to serve the public efficiently. 

Municipal research is a method, not a panacea. It aims not 
to make over either the man in office or the men who vote, but to 
give men as they are better methods of working for the public and 
to give the public as it is better methods of watching and judging 
what their public servants do. 

There is not a city in the country where the majority of voters 
want inefficiency, waste and dishonesty. There is not a city where 
the majority do not resent incompetence, waste and dishonesty, 
whenever and wherever they can see it. Municipal research will 
put a premium on efficiency and economy wherever it is so financed, 
and so equipped with experts, that it can keep alive, between elec- 
tion times, interest in the reasons for good government and can 
provide non-partisan, non-political, continuous emphasis upon the 
requirements, methods and results—as distinct from the personalities 
and politics—of public business. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR MUNICIPAL EFFICIENCY 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


By Jesse D. Burks, Pu.D., 


Director, Bureau of Municipal Research. 


The mayoralty campaign of 1911 in Philadelphia was conducted, 
by both of the leading candidates, upon the platform of business 
economy and efficiency. There were charges of graft and corruption, 
and appeals to political regularity; but, in the main, the interest of 
voters was focused sharply upon administrative problems— business 
organization; the development of public works; the use of the city’s 
credit; the protection of public health; the promotion of education; 
the purchase of supplies; the control of contract awards; the selec- 
tion of efficient personnel for public service; the elimination of waste 
and inefficiency. 

Hon. Rudolph Blankenburg, the successful candidate, made his 
appeal to the electorate of Philadelphia on the issue of ‘‘a clean, 
progressive, constructive administration.” In the brief and trench- 
ant “‘platform’’ which he issued as a campaign document, he laid 
stress on the following principles: ‘‘Only one favored contractor— 
the lowest possible bidder; one hundred cents return for every 
dollar expended; no illegal or wasteful use of city funds; current 
receipts must pay current expenses; new loans for permanent im- 
provements; fitness, not party service, the first consideration for 
appointment to office; sound education, combined with moral, 
physical, and technical training for children. Commodious schools, 
healthy surroundings, ample playgrounds, and all attainable ele- 
ments that will promote happiness and foster citizenship.” 

The principles embodied in this brief platform were reiterated, 
amplified, and given concrete interpretation during the progress 
of a campaign notable for its vigor and for its emphasis on com- 
munity needs, community opportunities, and citizen responsibility, 
rather than for its appeal to personal prejudice and partisan motives. 
On the day following the election, the mayor-elect committed him- 
self anew to a program of municipal efficiency by stating publicly: 
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“Every pledge I made in my campaign will be strictly carried out. 
* The people know me, and they know that I will do as I say.” 

By explicit statement and by the whole tenor of his campaign 

appeal, therefore, the present mayor of Philadelphia has invited 

the community to look for that oft anticipated and seldom realized ‘ 

ideal—a well managed city government. Furthermore, the course 

pursued by the mayor during the first three months of his admin- 

istration has still further confirmed the expectation and confidence 

which his pre-election pledges aroused. As heads of the municipal 

departments, he selected five men of rare administrative and busi- 

ness qualifications. Unhampered by political affiliations, each of 

these directors has a free hand, within his legal powers and financial 

resources, to conduct the affairs of his department in the interest of 

efficient public service. As a unit, these executive chiefs are com- 

mitted to the mayor’s program of business administration. Changes 

in the personnel of the municipal service, it is generally conceded, 

have been made in the interest of efficient service rather than of 

political advantage. . 
The present situation in Philadelphia, therefore, presents most of 

the factors commonly regarded as the necessary elements of an 

efficiency program. These are: first, a mayor of energy, intelligence, 

and unquestioned integrity; second, charter powers of unusual 

scope which make it possible for the mayor to exercise effective 

leadership in the management of the city; third, executive officials 

free to pursue their policies without the restraints of partisan polit- 

ical alliance; fourth, executive heads of departments of high ability, 

each free to administer the affairs of his department solely with a 

view to economy and efficiency of service; fifth, a civil service com- 

mission definitely committed to the “merit system” as the method 

of selecting municipal employees; sixth, the confidence and optim- 

ism of a large proportion of the substantial citizens of the community. ? 
As commonly follows such an outcome of a “‘ reform movement,” 

the great majority of citizens who sincerely desire efficient municipal 

government in Philadelphia assume that these six factors will insure 

“good government”’ for four years, at least. They assume, further- 

more, that having performed their functions as voters, little re- 

sponsibility rests upon them, for the coming four years, but to 

enjoy a sense of civic virtue and security, and to applaud occasionally 

the achievements of their thoroughly competent officials. 
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So far as integrity, worthy intentions, and high ability of officials 
can insure good government, this confidence of citizens is doubtless 
well placed. The fallacy lies in the assumption that official integrity, 
purpose, and ability alone are a guarantee of efficient city manage- 
ment; that citizens have no part in municipal government between 
clection times; that officials can and will work to the best advantage 
without the stimulus and support of an informed, alert and exacting 
citizenship. 

A situation in many ways similar to that which now exists in 
Philadelphia occurred in New York in 1901 when, after a strenuous 
and exciting campaign, the people of that city elected Seth Low as 
their mayor. In a recent contribution to the North American 
Review, Mr. R. Fulton Cutting, who, as leader of the Citizens’ 
Union, was largely responsible for the election of Mayor Low, 
makes the following significant comment upon the results of the 
Low administration: 

“He brought to this high office capacity, integrity, industry, 
and wide experience. He selected subordinates for their specific 
qualifications and high character. The two years of his adminis- 
tration set a new standard of official morality, but in economy and 
efficiency it failed to realize public expectation. It was compelled 
to operate with a business system obsolete or framed to mislead 
rather than to enlighten the responsible officials. The great body 
of employees, largely protected by a civil service law and unsym- 
pathetic with reform, made no effort to hold up the hands of the 
department heads. These in turn, because responsible for the 
conduct of daily business and occupied with large policies, could 
not devote themselves to the reorganization of a force of fifty 
thousand unwilling employees. The wonder is that Mayor Low 
accomplished what he did in his short but memorable administra- 
tion. His mayoralty, however, conclusively disclosed the insuffi- 
ciency of reform by the ballot. The man without the machinery, 
animated by the noblest ambitions, is compelled to pursue them with 
an antiquated, rusty, unreliable mechanism that paralyzes progress.” 

In Philadelphia to-day, as in New York ten years ago, we have 
a group of officials facing administrative problems of great com- 
plexity and difficulty—handicapped by an administrative organiza- 
tion and methods of conducting business that make it all but impos- 
sible for these officials to satisfy the public expectation. It is as 
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if, in an age of rapid-fire guns and high explosives, an army of brave, 
strong men were sent forth to battle, equipped with blunderbusses 
and wet powder. 

- In most of the city departments and bureaus, the organization 
is such that newly appointed administrative officers find it difficult 
or impossible to ascertain the exact powers and duties of the several 
units in the organization. Clear definitions of functions and author- 
ity do not exist; and until the official, by a long and tedious process 
of direct experience, has become familiar with the organization with 
which he is expected to work, he is not in position to readjust func- 
tions, to do away with conflicts and inconsistencies, to centralize 
and definitely locate responsibility, and to place each officer and 
employee in position to render his most effective service. And, 
by the time an administrative officer has become familiar with the 
problems involved in a reorganization of his “office, he may have 
reached the close of his term of office, only to pass on to his successor 
the same handicap of defective organization which he himself 

Commenting on the organization of one of the most important 
bureaus of the city government, one of the recently appointed de- 
partmental directors in a letter to the Bureau of Municipal Research 
says: “I find this bureau in a very demoralized condition, and abso- 
lutely lacking the primary elements of an organization. There is 
no one part of its work, as I found it, that even approximates a sat- 
isfactory condition. We now wish to get down to the details of work 
and provide something like system. Not having any available 
material to help me in this work, I find it necessary to solicit outside 
help, and will greatly appreciate the favor if you can see your way 
clear to assist me in the matter suggested.” 


Assuming, then, the great advantage of “‘ good men”’ in office, 


the outlook for municipal efficiency depends first upon the extent 
to which the details of organization—of the division, distribution, 
and co-ordination of functions—can be studied and the results 
utilized in reframing the functional structure of the municipal de- 
partments, bureaus, divisions and offices. A second element, of 
like importance, is the need for efficient methods of performing the 
various functions for which the municipal organization is constituted. 

Administrative officers in Philadelphia, as elsewhere, are handi- 
capped by archaic methods of doing work that have long since been 
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discarded in well managed private business. Tax rolls are laboriously 
copied by hand in triplicate, instead of by typewriters and carbon 
process. Bills for taxes and water service are deliberately written 
out “while you wait,” instead of pre-billed and filed for instant 
reference. Highly paid officials spend time in signing individual 
vouchers, pay rolls, and warrants, instead of having such documents 
listed on schedules that will permit of a single signature where the 
entire list is to be approved. Each department or office employs a 
different classification of appropriation and expenditure items, which 
makes impossible a compact summary statement of the city’s finan- 
cial transactions showing functions performed and cost incurred 
for each function. Methods of carrying on milk inspection, tene- 
ment house inspection, and medical inspection of school children, 
make it difficult for officials or citizens to see clearly the results or 
the cost of work undertaken, or work done. Methods of preparing 
financial estimates, of considering these estimates, of formulating 
and voting the annual budget of appropriations make it impossible 
for citizens, taxpayers, or officials themselves to get a clear picture 
of the financial and social program which the budget is assumed 
to embody, and to exercise their best judgment as to the relative 
values of proposed items of expenditure. 

Efficient management obviously depends upon accurate, com- 
plete and prompt information; making available to the adminis- 
trative officer in usable form the details of past experience, of 
present activity and of proposed plans. The most serious obstacle 
to an efficiency program in Philadelphia is the lack of concrete facts 
as a basis for judgment. The Chief of the Bureau of Highways finds 
it impossible without special and costly inquiry, to get such simple 
facts as the number of miles of paved streets, the extent of repair 
work urgently needed, or a list of highways which contractors have 
agreed to keep in repair for a specified time. The Director of Pub- 
lic Safety finds it impossible to determine precisely what duties are 
performed by the various divisions of the police force, what work 
is being done to prevent fires, or what functions are performed by the 
electrical bureau. The Director of Public Health has no ready 
means of determining what number of those defects found by medical 
inspectors among school children have been corrected; the cost of 
service in the general hospital; or the number of babies born during 
a given year. The mayor cannot possibly ascertain at any desired 
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time what the city owns and what it owes, what funds from revenues 
and from loans will probably be available during his administration, 
or what specific economies may reasonably be anticipated in his 
program for reducing operative costs. 

Potentially, the most important source of information as well 
as the most effective instrument of financial control is the city budget. 
A single typical item from the financial estimates of Philadelphia 
for 1912 illustrates the obstacles which indefinite, unanalyzed, and 
therefore unintelligible financial statements offer to open-eyed, 
efficient management. Item 20, of the estimate of the Bureau of 
Highways and Street Cleaning reads as follows: ‘‘For repairing, 
altering, and extending sewers and inlets, trapping and retrapping 
inlets, and cleaning sewers, $75,000.” 

It is obviously impossible to determine from this statement 
what part of the $75,000 is requested for the various kinds of work 
named; to determine whether the proposed work is to be done by 
contract or by direct labor; and if by direct labor whether the amount 
named is to cover labor or matcrials or both. On inquiry and 
analysis, the item breaks up into the following elements: 


Bricklayers, four at $5 per day (303 days)........... 6,060 
Laborers, at $2 per day (6,070 days)................ 12,140 
Driver with team and vehicle at $6 per day (1,600 days), 9,600 

$75,000 


Within this single item then, as it originally stood, dre included 
requests for salaries, wages of regular employees, wages of temporary 
employees, and work on contract. 

Ambiguity similar to this in many items; lack of uniform 
classification as to “objects of expenditure” in the estimates and 
appropriations; absence of any satisfactory and consistent grouping 
of items under such functional headings as ‘‘administration,”’ “ inspec- 
tion,”’ “operation,” “‘maintenance,”’ and ‘‘construction;” and unsat- 
isfactory typographical arrangement seriously limit the important 
purposes which the Philadelphia budget might serve. It is, in fact, 
not uncommonly regarded as a grab-bag of individual and unrelated 
appropriation items. It cannot be summarized in such a way as to 
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focus the attention of citizens, executive officials, or councils on the 
city’s program as a whole as well as upon details of the program. 
Thus, in many ways, the budget obstructs rather than facilitates 
the consideration of questions of municipal policy and stands between 
the community and its responsibility for deciding what it will do 
through the municipal government, to protect and promote the wel- 
fare of 1,500,000 citizens whose interests are at stake. 

Such defects in organization and administrative methods as 
those described are, of course, not peculiar to Philadelphia. They 
are not limited by latitude, longitude, or climate; but are found 
in all cities where force has not yet broken down the fallacious 
notion that for some mysterious reason municipal business methods 
must differ from methods in well administered private business. 

The purpose of directing attention to these defects is not to 
suggest a pessimistic outlook for municipal efficiency. It is rather 
to suggest the futility of a vague, uncritical confidence that does 
not face squarely the details of constructive work involved in any 
real efficiency program; and to suggest also the unreasonableness 
of much of the criticism aimed at officials who, because of inadequate 
machinery and slovenly methods inherited from the past, fail to 
satisfy the demands of well meaning but uninformed citizens. 

Philadelphia officials clearly realize that the measure of their 
achievement is to be the success with which they meet specific 
problems and that success depends, in large measure, upon the 
intelligent support of citizens. The mayor has asked and is receiv- 
ing the co-operation of volunteer citizen commissions. Departmental 
officers are seeking expert advice and service wherever it is available. 
Civic and philanthropic bodies having proposals backed by facts 
are encouraged and invited to co-operate with the government in 
the study of community needs and the solution of community 
problems. 

Assuming, then, that the chief obstacle to a municipal efficiency 
program lies not in unwilling or incompetent officials but in defec- 
tive administrative machinery; and assuming also the readiness of 
officials to accept intelligent criticism and co-operation, the main 
burden of responsibility for continued failure rests upon citizens 
rather than upon officials. 

The varying fortunes of political parties and of individual 
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office holders make it difficult and uncertain, even for an officer of 
clear purpose and high ability, to work out a progressive and con- 
tinuous program for the improvement of a public office. An inde- 
pendent citizens’ organization, on the other hand, having a per- 
manent and continuous program, is able to gather up the results 
of policies and methods pursued under successive administrations, 
and in various departments; to subject these to critical analysis 
and comparison; to establish administrative standards; and to 
make these available to an officer at the threshold of his term of 
office, as a basis for a prompt and clear understanding of his admin- 
istrative problems and of the methods best adapted to their solution. 

This is precisely the program of municipal research. During 
three years, the Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia has 
worked in constant and active co-operation with city officials, in- 
cluding the’ mayor, the controller, the Board of Education, the 
chiefs of the numerous bureaus and the directors of most of the city 
departments. Muck-raking has been no part of the Bureau’s pro- 
gram, although facts, even when disagreeable or discreditable, 
have been impartially laid bare to officials. 

In his paper on Philadelphia’s accounting system,' Controller 
Walton describes the reorganization of the city’s accounting system 
which was undertaken with the co-operation of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research. 

The city now has the central core of an accounting system that 
will stand comparison with that of any modern industrial or commer- 
cial enterprise. Important steps have been taken which enable the 
Controller, through compactly formulated balance sheets, to exhibit 
currently the city’s assets and liabilities; its revenues and expenses; 
and the condition of each fund with respect to balances available for 
appropriation, reserves set aside for contracts, and unexpended 
balances. In connection with this accounting revision, an inventory 
of the city’s properties was taken for the first time; over $250,000,000 
of city property being placed on the Controller’s books, and pro- 
vision made for current additions and withdrawals necessary to keep 
the inventory up to date. Statements in separate balance sheets 
showing assets and liabilities that apply to the city’s current opera- 
tions, and those that apply to capital operations involving the 
acquisition of permanent properties, enable the official or taxpayer 
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to see at a glance the financial results of these two distinct classes of 
transactions. 

The Controller is now planning, with the co-operation of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, to extend this system of accounts 
into all departments of the city government and thus to bring under 
central accounting control the current transactions of every depart- 
ment from the time liabilities are first incurred to the time they are 
finally discharged; and to give similar control over miscellaneous 
revenues as they accrue. Such a system of accounts, by furnishing 
currently, promptly and exactly the important details concerning 
the city’s business, not only gives the Controller the means of effective 
control over receipts and expenditures, revenues and expenses, prop- 
erties and liabilities; but, by providing the basis for properly classified 
and summarized information regarding the cost of every municipal 
department, activity or enterprise, the completed system of accounts 
will furnish the only safe starting point for a municipal program of 
economy and efficiency. It will make it possible for administrative 
officers and citizens to apply fact-standards in place of opinion- 
standards in the consideration of municipal problems. 

Standardization of medical inspection methods has enabled 
the Bureau of Health to get physical defects of school children 
corrected, where formerly they were only reported and registered. 
Standardization of school census methods has given the Board of 
Education accurate information in place of unreliable guesses as 
to what children should be in school and what children are actually 
there; and, incidentally, by giving an accurate census, increased 
by $75,000 per annum the city’s portion of state school funds. 

A study of the milk inspection service of the Bureau of Health 
resulted in radical changes in method, more stringent standards of 
temperature and cleanliness, and a marked improvement in the 
milk supply of the city. Closely related to this was the establish- 
ment of the division of child hygiene, with its corps of visiting nurses; 
the opening of outdoor hospitals and milk stations on recreation 
piers; the report of the mayor’s milk commission; the holding of 
the milk show; the opening of the Babies’ Hospital; and the reduc- 
tion, by thirty per cent, in the deaths of infants under one year old 
in Philadelphia—a saving of 1,110 infant lives in the first eight months 


of 1911. 
An investigation of weights and measures disclosed the utter 
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lack of municipal control and a tremendous loss to citizens through 
short measure; laid the foundation for an effective state law; and 
opened the way for municipal supervision of weights and measures. 

A co-operative study with the department of supplies has brought 
out the vagueness and the ambiguity of specifications which has 
discouraged competition and made possible favoritism. A beginning 
has been made of standardization of specifications which will event- 
ually result in immense financial saving to the city. 

An investigation of business method of the Bureau of Charities 
showed that the city was being systematically defrauded and the 
inmates of the charitable institutions furnished with food and other 
supplies of definitely low grade. Conflicts in authority, ill-defined 
responsibility, and other serious defects of organization were shown 
to exist; and the plan under way for developing the city’s charitable 
institutions shown to be ill considered, inadequate and wasteful. 
Plans for reorganization were submitted and are now peing worked 
out by the director through a newly appointed superintendent. 

A revision of the financial estimates of all city departments for 
1912 was formulated as a tentative basis for a city budget that will 
lend itself more readily to intelligent consideration by councils, the 
mayor, citizens, taxpayers and the public press. The items in the 
estimates of all departments were reclassified on a uniform basis; 
each item being made so definite that its purpose is unmistakable, 
and the way thus opened for the adoption of a budget that shall 
present a well defined financial and social program for the com- 
munity and an instrument of effective financial control in the hands 
of councils and the city controller. The mayor, his department 
heads, the controller and many members of councils have given their 
approval to the proposed financial plan, and there is strong assurance 
that it will be put in operation next year. 

By far the greater part of the information obtained in such 
investigations has been submitted confidentially to officials without 
publication. It has been found that the co-operation of officials 
might best be enlisted in this way. Officials have uniformly shown 
a willingness to use the information and constructive suggestions 
thus submitted, for correcting defects in administrative methods. 
The Bureau of Municipal Research has assumed that the public 
official should be permitted to take credit for measures intended to 
taise the efficiency of the public service, rather than be subjected 
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to public criticism for waste, inefficiency and infidelity due to un- 
businesslike organization and methods. 

Shortly before the close of the recent mayoralty campaign the 
Bureau of Municipal Research submitted to each of the nominees 
a series of proposals as to definite steps which its study of the busi- 
ness management of the city has shown to be possible and desirable. 
It was suggested that a statement from the candidates concerning 
all or any of the proposed steps would be of timely interest to citizens 
and taxpayers ‘“‘whose final rating of Philadelphia’s next mayor 
will depend upon specific forward steps taken, specific things avoided, 
specific conditions corrected, specific needs neglected, specific op- 
portunities realized.” 

A summary of the proposals and responses will define more 
clearly the outlook for municipal efficiency in Philadelphia as it 
appears to the Bureau of Municipal Research and to men whose 
responsibility and interest is the actual administration of the city’s 
business. The statement submitted to the candidates was sub- 
stantially as follows: 


What Philadelphia Expects of Her Next Mayor 


Philadelphia’s expectations as regards her next mayor. are 
unusually high, unusually definite, unusually exacting. 

It goes without saying that Philadelphia expects her next mayor 
to give the city an “honest and businesslike”’ administration. But 
citizens are every day coming to see more clearly that “*business- 
like administration’? means a good deal more than meeting a few 
so-called “issues,” in spectacular fashion; that it means solving, 
day in and day out, innumerable definite problems that call for 
clear knowledge, prompt decision and effective action, as well as 
public spirit and honest intentions. 

Unrealized expectations mean a discredited next mayor. In 
fairness to her next mayor, therefore, and in the interest of her own 
clearness of vision, Philadelphia should formulate some statement 
of the community needs which she wishes to have met; of the specific 
things she wishes to have done or not to have done; of the specific 
tests which she proposes to apply to her mayor during the next 
four years. 

As an agency of citizen inquiry and co-operation, the Bureau 
of Municipal Research emphasizes the obligation resting upon citi- 
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zens as well as upon officials to inform themselves promptly, regu- 
larly and accurately as to what acts are performed, what service 
rendered, what results accomplished, and what expense incurred; 
so that responsibility may be clearly fixed; economy, efficiency and 
fidelity encouraged; waste, inefficiency and dishonesty eliminated. 

With this end in view, the Bureau of Municipal Research will 
use its resources to get facts, to locate defects, and to find the steps 
necessary to correct defects. It will place the results of its inquiry 
at the disposal of Philadelphia’s next mayor, and endeavor to enlist 
the support of citizens and taxpayers in every step he takes toward 
economy and efficiency in the public service. 


Some Things Philadelphia’s Next Mayor Must Do 


1. He must appoint five efficient or inefficient heads of depart- 
ments to direct the operation of twenty-two bureaus and offices 
expending about $23,000,000 annually. 

2. He must enforce discipline, or encourage indifference among 
7,000 city employees with a pay roll of $8,500,000. 

3. He must set the pace, determine the-point of view and sense 
of responsibility of departmental officials and employees who will 
be quick to see the spirit and business methods that dominate the 
mayor’s own office. 

4. He must prescribe a high or a low standard of qualifications 
for officials and employees to be named by department heads for 
positions exempt from civil service regulations. 

5. He must determine whether investigations by the mayor's 
bureau of contracts and statistics shall be thorough or superficial, 
partial or impartial, useful or useless; whether the results of such 
investigations shall be made public, or pigeonholed, and whether 
the findings shall be acted upon or ignored. 

6. He must determine the secrecy or the publicity with which 
each city department conducts public business. 

7. He must protect and strengthen, or neglect and weaken the 
city’s credit. 

8. He must determine the kind of evidence that he will require 
as basis for approving or disapproving specific items in the annual 
budget as passed by city councils. 

‘9. He must determine the basis upon which he will approve 
or disapprove specific items in ordinances authorizing the issue of 
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bonds. (Bond issues amounted to $5,000,000 in 1910 and $12,650,902 
in 1911.) 

10. He must control or fail to control the content, distribution 
and cost of city advertising, for which $104,524 is requested in the 
estimates for 1912. 

11. He must determine whether the city shall be protected or 
defrauded in the purchase of real estate, by demanding or failing 
to demand appraisals by disinterested real estate experts, and other 
evidence as to value, fitness, urgency of need and availability of 
alternate sites. 

12. He must expedite, ignore, or obstruct the work of the city 
controller looking toward a progressive revision of the city’s business 
methods—including a reorganization of the accounting system, 
effective audit of bills against the city, and independent inspection 
of supplies, materials and work. 

To the mayor, as the business head of the government, Phila- 
delphia looks for intelligent direction of a community program, the 
heads of departments being his representatives in their several 
fields. Philadelphia, therefore, will not distinguish sharply between 
results which her next mayor can accomplish single-handed and 
those in which he will need the co-operation of other officials. 


Some Opportunities Open to Philadelphia’s Next Mayor 


1. Provide that departmental estimates for annual appropria- 
tions be prepared and summarized as parts of a clearly defined com- 
munity program, so formulated that citizens and taxpayers as well 
as councils may see what is proposed by the administration to meet 
community needs. 

2. Afford full opportunity for discussion by citizens, civic 
organizations and the press, both before and after the action of 
councils, of the community program presented in the estimates. 

3. Focus the attention of councils, executive officials and 
citizens upon the annual budget as a whole, as well as in detail, 
so that it may be looked upon as the embodiment of a definite 
program to be executed by the administration rather than as a 
mere aggregation of unrelated appropriation items. 

4. Formulate plans which will enable the city to meet each 
year’s expenses out of revenues, instead of financing expenses out 
of loans or handicapping the city by an accumulating deficit. 
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5. Devise and carry into effect, with modifications of law if 
necessary, a plan that will enable the city to make full provision at 
the beginning of each year for the total estimated expenses of the 
year, and to fix the tax rate, after such annual financial require- 
ments have been determined, so that this rate will provide the exact 
amount of the authorized expenditures. 

6. Include in the annual financial program of the city definite 
proposals for public improvements to be financed through loans, 
so that these may not be confused with current expenses. 

7. Include in the city plan a comprehensive program for service 
affecting health, education, recreation and safety, as well as a con- 
structive plan for material improvements. 

8. Invite the co-operation of informed civic and charitable 
agencies in picturing the community’s needs as a basis for formulating 
the annual budget. 

9. Discourage the maintenance of unduly large city deposits 
in banks, and provide adequate safeguards for city deposits. 

10. Assist the controller in every possible way in working out 
an effective system of accounts and records by which citizens, de- 
partment heads, and the mayor himself may at all times have 
prompt, complete and accurate information concerning community 
needs met or not met, work done or not done, results produced and 
money spent. 

11. Protect and strengthen the city’s borrowing credit so that 
its bonds issued for land and permanent improvements may always 
be sold at the most favorable rates. 

12. Promote the city’s trading credit so that supplies, materials 
and equipment may be purchased to the greatest advantage. 

13. Establish exact standards and specifications for supplies 
and materials to be purchased so that the city’s agents and the 
public alike may know just what has been or is to be bought, at 
what advantage or disadvantage to the city. 

14. Require that the department of supplies be organized and 
conducted as a highly efficient modern business enterprise, giving 
to the city the benefit of central buying; to departments the benefit 
of prompt action; and to dealers the benefit of prompt settlement 
and businesslike treatment in the city’s purchase of $3,000,000 of 
supplies annually. 

15. Secure independent inspection, by a properly equipped 
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bureau under the city controller, of materials and supplies furnished 
to the city; of service rendered; and of construction work in progress. 

16. Require the mayor’s bureau of contracts and statistics 
not only to keep the mayor informed concerning the condition or 
completeness of work, but to study and to report systematically 
upon methods employed, expense incurred and results obtained; 
and to report systematically and promptly to city officials informa- 
tion needed for efficient administration. 

17. Insist that all city contracts shall be drafted in language 
that will clearly set forth the respective rights of the contractor and 
the city; that will make possible little or no change in requirements 
set forth in the contracts; that will leave as few requirements as 
possible open to the discretion of department heads; and that will 
thus encourage the freest competition among bidders. 

18. Promote the efficiency of city employees by working out 
an efficient system of selection, promotion and remuneration; and 
providing current records of work done and results accomplished 
that will not only encourage but protect each employee by enabling 
him to ‘‘make a record” for himself. 

19. Enforce strictly the present civil service rules, or, so far 
as they are defective, secure their modification; and provide that the 
Civil Service Commission shall include in its annual report a com- 
plete roster of civil employees. 

20. Increase the economy and efficiency in the public service 
by systematically studying organization, methods and results in 
each branch of the service, and providing the means whereby the 
city’s business may be directed and controlled with the highest 
intelligence. 

21. Plan for a bureau of licenses in which may be centralized 
the issue of all licenses and permits which are now handled in seven 
different offices. 

22. Secure the proper publication of department reports; 
standardizing reports so that they may conform to the highest 
typographical, statistical and editorial requirements. 

23. Extend the scope of the municipal journal Philadelphia ;”’ 
utilizing it as a means of bringing currently and promptly before 
officials, citizens and taxpayers a summary record of accomplish- 
ment, of work in progress, and of projected plans of every depart- 
ment of the public service. 
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24. Maintain a bureau of information in connection with the 
mayor’s office through which citizens shall be encouraged to make 
inquiries, to submit complaints, and to propose improvements in 
the public service with assurance of prompt, intelligent and effective 
attention by the mayor. 

25. Call a conference, at least once each year, with responsible 
city officials of neighboring cities in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware which affect or are affected by Philadelphia's policies 
relating to health and sanitation, transit facilities and public 
improvements. 


Both of the candidates responded in practically the same vein, 
endorsing strongly the program proposed as a basis for municipal 
efficiency and economy. Three paragraphs from the reply of Mr. 
Blankenburg’s letter show his thorough-going acceptance of the 
proposals: 

“I know of no agency that can be of greater service to the 
next mayor of Philadelphia than the Bureau of Municipal Research. 
The interest which this body of men has taken in our municipality 
has always been a source of gratification to me. Bureaus of muni- 
cipal research have proved of invaluable service to every city where 
they have been established; yours should be one of the mainstays 
of the new administration. 

“Definite knowledge of problems and issues that may present 
themselves should, in my opinion, be gathered from reliable sources 
so that intelligent action may be possible. We should not under- 
take more than we can honestly accomplish. If elected, I shall 
welcome plans and suggestions for a great and better Philadelphia 
from your body and other organizations, as well as from private 
citizens; and shall give them not perfunctory, but earnest and 
effective consideration. 

“Publicity is, perhaps, the greatest agent for good. The pub- 
lic is entitled to full knowledge of all the activities of the various 
city departments; the progress of work under consideration; the 
expenditures made and still contemplated.” 


On all sides there are evidences of a changing point of view and 
a new emphasis in the civic development of Philadelphia. A com- 
munity program rather than a partisan program is more and more 
dominating the thought and action of citizens and taxpayers. Admin- 
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istrative machinery rather than political machines is being recog- 
nized as the means through which civic power may most effectively 
be applied. Intelligent methods of managing municipal activities 
rather than skillful methods of manipulating personal “pull,” are 

; being accepted as the effective means of getting the best out of 

, municipal machinery. The obligations and opportunities of citizens 
and taxpayers are every day being interpreted in larger terms; and 
applied not merely to the few intense weeks immediately preceding 
an election, but to each of the 365 daysof four years between elec- 
tions, when citizens may ask questions, demand evidence, appraise 
results, and measure cost with specific reference to the administra- 
tive machinery and administrative methods employed in the pro- 
motion and protection of the community’s health, education, recrea- 
tion, convenience, business and general welfare. 
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THE CINCINNATI BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH 


By Rurus E. MILEs, 


Director. 


Other than to carry out the general purpose of municipal re- 
search, and to apply its methods wherever necessary and possible, 
the Cincinnati bureau began its work in July, 1909, with no pre- 
conceived program. Its general purpose, in common with other 
bureaus, was stated briefly in the following words: ‘The ;urpose 
of the bureau is to conduct an entirely non-partisan study of the 
methods and work of the several departments of the city government, 
with a view to recommending such modifications and improvements 
as it believes to be of advantage; to do whatever it can to promote 
efficiency and economy of municipal administration; and to furnish 
citizens with the facts of public business.” 

As it was obviously impossible for the new bureau, with the 
limited funds at its disposal, to cover the whole field systematically 
from the beginning, work was begun with two departments through 
which to demonstrate the value of municipal research methods. The 
departments selected were those of Parks and of Health: the former 
for the purpose of demonstrating improved accounting methods; 
the latter for the purpose of demonstrating improved organization 
and service records. 

Park Department—The Park Department study included an 
investigation of the accounting system, the treatment of pay rolls, 
the purchase, inspection, storage, and care of supplies, and the 
collection of miscellaneous income. The fact was disclosed that the 
department was operating under a disconnected, uncontrolled system 
of single entry accounts, giving no basis for expense statements and, 
in several cases, confusing funds one with another in such a way 
that they could be separated only with difficulty. The department 
had practically no system of inspection of supplies, and consequently 
no means of knowing that it was receiving the full value for which 
it was paying. It had no idea of the quantity of supplies and mate- 
rials at the storehouse and in the various parks, and had no account- 
ing check on the waste or loss of supplies, It was purchasing in 
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such small lots that the office work was greatly increased, and the 
economy resulting from buying supplies and materials in large 
quantities was almost entirely lost sight of. 

A full report, outlining a comprehensive plan of reorganization, 
was submitted to the Board of Park Commissioners, which there- 
upon passed the following resolution: ‘‘Resolved that the general 
accounting system as recommended in the communication from the 
Bureau of Municipal Research . . . be adopted and that the 
park manager be directed to proceed with its installation. . . .” 

The system as installed provides the department with a business 
system of double entry books such as would be used by a first-class 
business corporation, and is similar to those already installed and in 
successful operation in the departments of New York City. 

Upon the completion of the installation, the Board of Park 
Commissioners passed the following further resolution: ‘The 
system as installed is accepted and approved, and a vote of thanks 
extended the Bureau of Municipal Research for their assistance in 
the work.” 

Health Department.—The first work undertaken by the bureau 
in the Health Department was that of revising the methods of record- 
keeping. The necessity for such a revision will be seen from a few 
examples. Although it is obvious that no anti-tuberculosis cam- 
paign can be intelligently directed unless based on a careful regis- 
tration system, the department was found to have no registration 
worthy of the name. No effective methods were employed for 
following up cases once reported, and, as no effort was made to check 
up the reporting of cases, there were fewer cases than deaths from 
tuberculosis reported every year. Similarly, notices served by 
sanitary officers ordering property owners to comply with sanitary 
regulations, lay in some instances for months and even a year or 
more without being enforced. To remedy such defects, the bureau 
designed a system of records. The tuberculosis registration system 
was modeled after that in use in the New York City Department 
of Health, though much simplified. By means of it, the department 
is now enabled to discover instantly whether a given case has been 
reported; when; by whom; whether the person is reported to be at 
home or in the hospital or sanatorium; if at home, whether or not 
under the care of a private physician; what the home conditions are, 
etc. If a physician reporting a death from tuberculosis has failed 
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to report the case when living, he is called upon to explain his failure. 
In the sanitary records, “tickler”’ devices were installed which auto- 
matically call to the attention of the central office any failure to 
inspect or reinspect at the proper time. Similar modifications were 
made in the records relating to general infectious diseases. The 
general purpose of these recommendations was to place the board 
and the health officer in possession of the information necessary to 
intelligent and effective control over their staff. 

An investigation of the accounting system in the department 
led to a report urging the necessity for a reorganization along the lines 
already followed in the Park Department. The recommendations 
of the bureau were approved by resolution of the Board of Health, 
and the new methods installed. 

Street Paving.—Before the Cincinnati bureau had been in opera- 
tion more than a few months, and while the park and health studies 
were under way, it found a number of questions relating to street 
paving too urgent to be avoided. Property owners complained of 
new pavements being laid before they had finished paying the ten- 
year assessments on the old, which had gone to pieces. There was 
a general conviction that the pavements were not laid according to 
specifications, and that the prices were excessive. Nobody, however, 
seemed able to point out the exact difficulty, and the bureau was 
urged to investigate the whole subject. . 

The first inquiry bore upon certain wood block contracts which 
were being let to high bidders; in four contracts the 26 lowest bids out 
of a total of 41 were rejected, and the contracts awarded at a total 
figure of $44,000 in excess of the lowest bids. The investigation of 
this practice led the bureau through many technicalities relating 
to the preservative qualities of various types of the so-called creosote 
oil used in treating wood paving blocks, the effect of free carbon in 
various percentages, the methods of testing, the proper distillation 
requirements, etc. As a result of its investigation, the bureau was 
brought to the conclusion that the high prices were entirely without 
warrant, being made possible by ambiguous and faulty specifications. 
It further appeared that, whether intentional or not, the effect of 
the specifications was to create a monopoly in wood block, all the 
contracts for over a year having gone to contractors using the product 
of the Republic Creosoting Company, of Indianapolis. These 
facts were presented to the city officials with a recommendation that 
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no further wood block contracts be let until the specifications had 
been revised. No attention was paid to this recommendation, and a 
quarter of a million dollar contract was let soon after at an excess 
cost of some $30,000. 

The bureau persistently maintained its opposition to the speci- 
fications, and its controversy with city officials continued for a consid- 
erable period, during which time the following reports were issued: 
Paving Report No. 1—Wood Block Contracts. Reply of Director 
Sundmaker to Paving Report No. 1 and Rejoinder of Bureau. Pav- 
ing Report No. 2—Wood Block Paving: The Reading Road Contract. 
Paving Report No. 3—Wood Block Paving: Is High-priced Oil a 
Business Proposition? Paving Report No. 4—Wood Block Paving: 
Is High-priced Oil a Commercial Proposition? What Manufacturers, 
Dealers, and Experts say about the Cincinnati Specifications. Pav- 
ing Report No. 5—What is being done on Reading Road: Reply to 
Chief Engineer’s Communication to Director of Public Service in 
re Bureau’s Paving Report No. 5. 

Not only did the bureau find the wood block specifications thus 
defective, but a similar condition was discovered in the requirements 
for brick pavements. Under all the contracts let for some two 
years previously, the brick used had been the ‘20th Century,” 
manufactured by the Fultonham Paving Brick Company. The 
monopoly seemed to have been primarily due to a clause in the speci- 
fications requiring the brick to be between two and a half and three 
inches wide. Nearly all manufacturers produce a paving brick or 
block between three and four inches wide, and declare it impracticable 
to alter their regular size in order to meet a slight demand for a width 
of less than three inches. It did not appear that the ‘‘ 20th Century” 
brick possessed especial advantages either in point of quality or in 
location of plant. 

Finally, in March, 1911, after more than a year of controversy, 
new specifications were adopted by the city, covering all classes of 
pavements. The new specifications, while not beyond criticism, 
eliminated the above objectionable features. Other companies were 
able to compete successfully, and prices were reduced. The second 
revision, about to be put into effect by a new municipal adminis- 
tration, will reflect to a greater degree the bureau's recommendations. 
With the new requirements in operation, it is believed that the 
paving specification issue will have been brought to a close. 
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Not alone to the specifications was the bureau's attention 
directed; it also investigated the enforcement of the specifications 
in actual work. Aided by the contributions of property owners, 
the bureau placed inspectors on various important streets. A num- 
ber of violations such as shortage of cement in the concrete mixture, 
substitution of slag cement for Portland, the use of poor materials, 
improper laying, etc., were discovered and corrected. In connection 
with the wood block controversy, the bureau made an effort to in- 
spect the manufacture of wood blocks at the plant; but admission 
was denied to the bureau by the Republic Creosoting Company. 

A sound paving policy requires not only proper specifications, 
well enforced; it also demands proper selection of pavements, and 
their replacement at the proper time, reasonably good and continu- 
ous repairs being assumed. The bureau has issued a report on the 
selection of pavements with special reference to economy, and an 
article by the bureau’s engineer in the Municipal Journal and Engi- 
neer of January 18, 1912, suggests a formula which will be of interest 
to engineers for determining the proper time of replacement. 

The bureau has therefore brought about a thorough revision 
of all paving specifications, thereby breaking up the monopolies 
previously existing in wood block and brick paving contracts. Prices, 
particularly for wood block and granite, have fallen appreciably; 
and had city officials heeded the bureau’s recommendations when 
first presented, the city would have been the gainer by at least $30,- 
000. An actual saving of $30,000 resulted from the enjoining of two 
contracts, upon evidence developed by the bureau. 

Street Lighting—In connection with the new ten-year street 
lighting contract, the bureau, in co-operation with several other civic 
organizations, was directly responsible for the revision of the specifica- 
tions so as to include, especially, provisions for checking up the 
service rendered by the contractor, and provisions enabling the city 
to take advantage of any improvements in lighting methods, as well 
as provisions reserving to the city power to continue the use of gas 
if desired. It is believed that the public discussion of the terms of 
the contract was largely instrumental in reducing the prices, which, 
based on the approximate existing number of lamps, represent a 
decreased payment by the city of over $60,000 a year. 

Budget.—One of the conspicuous services of nearly all bureaus 
of municipal research is that of forcing upon public attention the 
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importance of the municipal budget. In the spring of 1910, the 
Cincinnati bureau presented to the mayor three recommendations: 


1. That the mayor issue a form of departmental estimate 
providing for more information. 

2. That the estimates of the various departments be made 
public as soon as received by the mayor. 

3. That the mayor arrange one or more public hearings before 
he finally determined upon his budget. 


These recommendations were not adopted in 1910, but when 
renewed in 1911 were approved by the same mayor. All departments 
were required to submit their estimates on uniform blanks devised 
by the bureau, which also provides for comparative data on past 
budgets and corresponding expenditures. When the estimates were 
received at his office, the mayor allowed them to be examined by 
anyone interested; and, before sending his budget to council, held 
a public hearing for the purpose of having department heads explain 
their needs and of receiving any suggestions. 

This procedure was of value mainly in a preparatory way. Al- 
though the blanks were not in all cases completely filled out, the in- 
formation furnished was much more extensive than formerly, and, in 
so far as utilized, could not have failed to assist the mayor’s office in 
analyzing the estimates. The public hearing, characterized by the 
Times-Star as ‘‘the most representative body of citizenship seen in 
Cincinnati in many years,” indicated a very considerable interest 
in the subject; and as citizens become better informed on municipal 
affairs, the opportunity to participate in the framing of the budget 
is bound to be increasingly taken advantage of. Co-operating with 
recently elected city officials who took office on January 1, 1912, 
the bureau conducted an investigation which enabled them to save 
approximately $90,000 in the first semi-annual appropriation for 1912. 

Classification of Municipal Ex penditures.—Closely connected with 
budgetary procedure is the classification of municipal expenditures. 
If the city’s accounts and financial reports are to show the cost of 
operating each branch of the various departments and kinds of work 
carried on, expenditures must be classified so as to set forth each 
department and kind of work separately, with the expenditures 
belonging to it. To secure the advantages of comparison, also, the 
classification of purposes of expenditure should as far as possible be 
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uniform for all departments, and the names of account headings 
should be concise and should represent classes of expenditures with 
well-defined limits. 

The present classification of municipal accounts in Cincinnati 
is similar to that prescribed for all cities of Ohio by the Bureau of 
Inspection and Supervision of Public Offices, Department of Auditor 
of State, more generally known as the State Board of Uniform 
Accounting. Substantially the present classification has bee. in ope- 
ration for some ten years; it often renders impossible even an approx- 
imate idea of the cost of city work, limits proper control over expen- 
ditures, and interferes with intelligent reporting. The Bureau has 
formulated and submitted recommendations for remedying these 
difficulties. 

Deposit of City Funds ——On November 10, 1910, the Bureau of 
Municipal Research undertook an investigation of the deposit of 
city treasury funds to determine primarily how far the city (1) was 
being protected from loss, and (2) was obtaining the best rates of 
interest consistent with the necessary protection. A new ordinance, 
in the drafting of which theBureau of Municipal Research co-operated 
with city officials, was passed in February, 1911. The first and more 
important object of the law has, in the opinion of the bureau, been on 
the whole well attained. While previously it was left entirely to the 
discretion of the city treasurer how much and what kind of security 
should be required, and in what banks and to what amounts the city’s 
funds should be deposited, these points are now definitely provided 
for by the ordinance. 

Higher rates of interest would, in the belief of the bureau, be 
secured (a) by amending the ordinance so as to provide for separation 
of active and inactive accounts, and (b) by reducing, if possible, 
the large cash balance in the city treasury. A term of one year 
instead of two is also advocated. To secure the first of these changes 
action by the legislature might be required; action of this kind was 
taken by the last legislature in reference to the county depositary 
law. 

Purchasing. —Under a new purchasing agent, a complete reor- 
ganization, largely along lines recommended by the bureau, has been 
begun of the methods of purchase and inspection of city supplies. All 
city departments now purchase through the central agency; current 
price records and files of dealers’ catalogues are installed; supplies 
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are being standardized and bought or contracted for in large quanti- 
ties, with consequent reduction in prices and greater facility of in- 
spection; central inspection of supplies has already revealed many 
cases of failure to “deliver the goods.”’ If the rate of saving already 
exhibited is maintained throughout the department’s operations, 
the result of the current year’s work may reasonably be estimated 
as a saving of upwards of $100,000. 

Other Work.—A considerable number of other studies are in 
progress at the time of this writing. Among these are: 

Constructive plans for reorganizing the city’saccounting methods, 
giving the auditor effective control, and centralizing most of the 
accounting work in his office. 

Plans looking toward the amendment of state laws relating to 
municipal budgets and appropriations. 

Efficiency study of the truancy department of the board of edu- 
cation. 

Constructive plans outlining the establishment of new methods 
for caring for the city’s dependent and delinquent children, in place 
of the present city institution known as the House of Refuge. 

Co-operation in the reorganization of the Department of Build- 
ings, especially providing for systematic inspection of buildings under 
construction or alteration, effective follow-up of all violation orders, 
and real enforcement of the tenement house regulations. 

Study of methods of fixing the proportion of cost to be borne 
by property owners through special assessments, especially in con- 
nection with street improvements. 

Conclusion—It hardly needs to be pointed out that the rate 
of progress in work such as that in which the Bureau of Municipal 
Research is engaged depends in large measure upon the attitude 
of public officials. Where ready co-operation and a desire for im- 
proved methods are found, results are quickly secured. Where, on 
the other hand, a sustained opposition is encountered or a disinclina- 
tion to change is maintained, the results are not as satisfactory and 
are obtained much more slowly, with greatly increased effort and ex- 
pense. It is gratifying to the Cincinnati bureau to be able to say 
that its endeavors to assist the present city officials are welcomed, 
and with the co-operation now prevailing, a higher standard of munic- 
ipal efficiency should be established in Cincinnati than has ever 
existed before. 
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THE MILWAUKEE BUREAU OF ECONOMY AND 
EFFICIENCY 


By J. E. TRELEVEN, 
Secretary of the Bureau. 


New as is the movement to secure efficient government through 
the application of the principles of business management to munic- 
ipal affairs, the experience of those who have been engaged in 
municipal efficiency work has already demonstrated the value of 
such work. No two groups of investigators have followed exactly 
the same methods of procedure or have faced the same problems, 
but each has thrown some light on the causes of inefficiency in local 
government, and has added something to the ever-increasing knowl- 
edge of effective remedies. 

The Milwaukee Bureau of Economy and Efficiency is unique 
among organizations which have been formed for the purpose of 
investigating municipal methods in that it is a public bureau, created 
by resolution of the Common Council and financed from the public 
treasury. The organization of the bureau late in 1910 marked the 
beginning of general efficiency work undertaken by the municipality 
itself. Although the bureau is a part of the city government, it is 
not organized as a division of any of the municipal departments, 
nor does it constitute a department by itself. It partakes rather 
of the nature of a special commission which was created to perform 
a definite piece of work and which, therefore, in its present form at 
least is a temporary organization. 

The first plan proposed for a municipal investigation in Mil- 
waukee provided for a social and economic survey of the city similar 
to the Pittsburgh Survey. Somewhat later a suggestion was made 
that cost-keeping systems be installed in the municipal departments. 
Still later it was proposed that a complete efficiency study of the 
city government be undertaken. The essential features of these 
three ideas were combined so that the bureau as created has three 
principal purposes, viz.: to study the social and economic condi- 
tions of the city and make recommendations for betterment; to 
investigate and improve the organization, accounting, financing, 
operation, and business practice of the several municipal depart- 
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ments; and to devise and introduce methods for determining the 
unit costs of the various operations. 

The Common Council selected Professor John R. Commons, of 
the University of Wisconsin, to direct the work to be undertaken 
by the bureau and left him free to choose his associates and staff. 
Professor Commons, whose major interests have been in social work 
and labor problems, associated with him Dr. B. M. Rastall to direct 
the efficiency studies. Recently Mr. Leslie S. Everts, who as Deputy 
Comptroller reorganized the central accounting system of the city, 
became one of the directors of the bureau. There is a small per- 
manent staff which has been augmented from time to time by the 
addition of special investigators. A speciai feature of the organiza- 
tion of the Milwaukee bureau is the consulting staff, which consists 
of a group of the foremost authorities in the country in accounting, 
engineering, organization, finance and taxation, sanitation and 
social work. These consulting experts have assisted in planning 
the work of the bureau, and have critically reviewed the reports of 
all investigations made. 

From the outset the bureau has had the advantage of the co- 
operation of individuals and organizations interested in municipal 
affairs. The position of the bureau as a public body has led the 
heads of the administrative departments and their subordinates to 
take advantage of the assistance offered them, and by suggestions 
and criticism to aid the bureau materially in its work. The state 
commissions, such as the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, the 
Wisconsin Bureau of Labor, the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, 
the Wisconsin Tax Commission, and the State Board of Public 
Affairs have given aid in the solution of problems in their respective 
fields. Such private organizations as the University Settlement, 
the Consumers’ League, and the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Society 
have conducted social studies jointly with the bureau. 

When the program of work for the bureau was mapped out, 
the comprehensive social survey at first planned was modified to 
a series of social studies, each of which should be directly related 
to some problem of state or municipal administration or legislation, 
and each of which should result in definite constructive suggestions 
for the betterment of social conditions. These investigations have 
been financed entirely aside from the public appropriation for the 
work of the bureau. Private organizations and citizens interested 
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in social work have made some of these investigations possible by 
giving the bureau the services of their trained social workers, and 
by meeting the necessary expenses of the work. The Bureau of 
Labor, which was engaged in special research in Milwaukee, gave 
the Bureau of Economy and Efficiency the authority, and turned 
over to it the means for completing the work. 

The social survey is based on the theory that one measure of 
the efficiency of government is the extent to which it promotes the 
welfare of the citizens. Since year by year the scope of the activities 
of the municipality broadens to include new fields of social service, 
there is a constantly increasing need of careful study to determine 
how these social problems can best be solved. The bureau has not 
by any means exhausted the field of social study, but it has aided 
the cause of social betterment by suggesting solutions for a number 
of important problems. 

An investigation of the conditions under which newsboys live 
and work was the basis for the enactment of a regulative law. A 
study of housing conditions, which showed clearly that present 
laws were not being enforced, led to the appointment of a special 
commission to make a comprehensive survey of the field, and to 
plan remedial measures. Investigations of infant mortality and 
the milk supply were followed by the appointment of a special 
committee to study the sanitary and economic aspects of the milk 
supply. <A plan suggested by the bureau for giving free legal aid 
to indigent persons has not as yet been accepted by any organiza- 
tion. During a period of industrial depression in the spring of 1911, 
the Merchants and Manufacturers Association maintained a free 
employment office. The bureau made a study of this office and of 
other methods of securing employment for those out of work, which 
resulted in the reorganization of the State Free Employment Office. 
Investigations of women’s wages and of the garnishment of wages 
were the bases for proposed legislation. As a tesult of a recrea- 
tional survey proposed by the bureau and made by the School Board 
and the Child Welfare Commission jointly, the start has been made 
toward the logical and systematic development of recreational 
facilities. 

In the efficiency survey the same general lines of procedure 
have been followed as in similar work in industrial corporations. 
To present a comprehensive view of the problems to be attacked 
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and to enable the directors to form their plans so as to secure the 
maximum results in the time allowed for the work, rapid preliminary 
surveys of the organization, legal requirements, accounting, and 
operation of all the city departments were run. These preliminary 
studies showed that department heads were handicapped in any 
effort to improve their departments by the lack of proper records 
and accounts, by antiquated office systems, and by legal provisions 
which made cumbersome methods necessary. 

The organization charts prepared in connection with the pre- 
liminary survey showed that the internal organization of the depart- 
ments was loose and poorly defined, and that in the creation of new 
positions and the development of new activities no logical plan of 
organization had been followed, with the result that clearly related 
activities were often found in widely Separated departments. Its 
knowledge of the activities of all city departments has enabled the 
bureau to suggest plans for properly co-ordinating and correlating 
the various activities, to point out opportunities for increased ser- 
vice to the public, and to indicate points at which departmental 
functions overlap. A general scheme of reorganization has been 
formulated which has been suggested as the basis for the ultimate 
complete reorganization of the city government. 

At the time the bureau was established, it was planned that 
during the first year its intensive work should be confined to the 
Health Department and to the Department of Public Works. The 
original plan has been followed in general, but at various times 
investigations have been made outside of these two departments, and 
some of the studies in the Department of Public Works have not as 
yet been completed. As the work progressed, standard practices 
in accounting and business procedure were established and in each 
study the changes in organization and procedure necessary to secure 
the highest efficiency were pointed out. It is well understood that the 
effecting of ideal reorganizations in a municipality is seriously handi- 
capped by budget and legal restrictions. The bureau has, therefore, 
recommended changes through which an immediate gain in efficiency 
is possible and has also made recommendations which can be put 
into effect only as funds become available or legal restrictions are 
removed. 

The reorganization of the Water Works affords probably the 
most comprehensive illustration of the work of the bureau in the 
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Department of Public Works. The problems of this department, 
as brought out by a detailed study of operation, were approached 
from every possible angle. A water waste survey was made during 
the summer of 1911 to determine the losses in pumping and in the 
distribution system and the methods to be followed in eliminating 
them. An electrolysis survey was made to discover to what extent 
return currents from the rails of electric railway companies are 
damaging the underground iron and steel structures in the city. 
Xccommendations made for minimizing this evil are under considera- 
tion. Following a study of the present operating efficiency of the 
Water Works plant, including intake, pumping stations, reservoir, 
and distribution system, recommendations for improvements to be 
made in the immediate future were submitted. A second study 
was made to determine the adequacy of the present plant and to 
make plans for the future growth of the system to care for the needs 
of the city twenty years hence. An entire revision of the Water 
Works as to organization, business practice, accounting, and records, 
to embrace all of the recommendations set forth in the detailed 
study and the special surveys has been completed and installed 
with the exception of such changes as require legislative sanction. 
Investigations of the completeness of collections and of personal 
efficiency of the employees of the Water Works have not yet been 
completed. 

Other reorganization studies in the Department of Public 
Works have either been completed, or are at present in progress, 
for the Bureaus of Street Construction and Repair, Street Sanita- 
tion, Sewers, Bridges and Public Buildings, and City Engineer. 
The procedure in the general office of the department is likewise 
being revised. In addition to the general reorganization plans made 
for these bureaus and offices, special studies have been completed 
of the refuse incinerator, collection of garbage, collection of ashes 
and rubbish, procedure in special assessments, and consolidation of 
house drain and plumbing inspection. 

The studies of the bureau in the Health Department embraced 
all of that department’s activities. The preliminary survey brought 
out the necessity of much detailed investigation and reorganization 
in order to place the Health Department on a high standard of 
efficiency. The greatest hindrance to efficient work lay in the faulty 
organization of the department. There was no definite location of 
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responsibility among employees, and related activities were scat- 
tered throughout the organization. The reorganization plans of 
the bureau were designed to overcome these defects. Necessary 
location of responsibility among employees was determined upon, 
the correct grouping of activities was provided for, the proper func- 
tions of each division of the department were indicated, and the 
necessary system for a complete record of the work performed was 
designed. Special reports were submitted upon the functions of 
the Division of Education and Publications, the transfer of out-door 
nuisance inspection to the Police Department, control and inspec- 
tion of the milk supply, sanitary inspection, the combatting of 
communicable diseases, the inspection of food products, and the 
Health Laboratory. 

In addition to its work in the Departments of Public Works 
and Health, the bureau planned the form of consolidation of the 
Fire and Police Alarm Systems and installed an office and account- 
ing system in the new department, reorganized the Municipal Refer- 
ence Library, assisted the Board of Examiners of Stationary Ene 
gineers in planning their work, and prepared the defense for the city 
in an application for the reduction of water rates pending before 
the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin. 

The bureau is now at work on a reorganization of the methods 
and records of assessment and taxation. The plans for the imme- 
diate future include an investigation of purchase methods and 
standards. 

The recommendations of the bureau have at all times been 
given careful consideration. In general they have been adopted 
without modification. Some have been adopted in part only, and 
some few have failed to receive the approval of the department 
heads or the council. 

The bureau has frequently pointed out problems which it has 
felt could best be solved through the united efforts of interested 
citizens. To this end it has recommended the creation of com- 
missions, composed of representative citizens without regard to 
political affiliations, to study special problems and to devise and 
test means of solving them. Following these suggestions, a market 
commission, a tuberculosis commission, a housing commission, a 
child welfare commission, and a special milk committee of the latter 
commission, have been appointed. The bureau has assisted these 
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commissions to lay out their plans and has co-operated with them 
at every stage of the development of their work. It has never been 
the idea of the bureau that these commissions should be a permanent 
feature of city government. They have been established to solve 
definite problems. When satisfactory solutions are reached and the 
work of the commissions becomes routine operation, they should 
be discontinued and the work transferred to the proper municipal 
departments. 

Many times it has been possible to make consolidations and 
reorganizations through which an immediate money saving to the 
city has been effected. At other times, future savings have been 
made possible through capital expenditure. While the amount of 
these savings cannot be accurately estimated, without doubt they 
are much greater in amount than the cost of the bureau. The 
bureau has always considered savings as a by-product to efficiency, 
and at times, notably in the reorganization planned for the Health 
Department, has not hesitated to recommend increased expenditure 
to secure the desired efficiency. 

The cost-keeping system which the bureau is installing in the 
various departments is designed to analyze in detail the actual 
work of a department and to determine costs on the basis of the 
standard unit of output. The general form and principles of the 
cost system are the same for all departments. As far as possible, 
standard forms have been adopted, which are augmented by special 
forms to suit conditions peculiar to any department. The system 
has been installed in all departments and bureaus, the activities of 
which have been studied in detail. The uses of a cost system in 
a municipality are numerous. Such a system gives the department 
head accurate knowledge of the work of his department and enables 
him to control its operations understandingly; it provides a measure 
of efficiency of employees and equipment; it permits the making 
of full and complete detailed reports of operation, enabling the 
department head to analyze the cost of work; it places the depart- 
mental accounts on a revenue and expenditure, instead of a receipt 
and disbursement basis; it makes possible the compilation of reports 
of municipal expenditures in a form comprehensible to the lay reader; 
and it permits comparisons of cost through a period of time and 
with other cities in which similar cost systems may be in use. The 
bureau has probably made as thorough a study of the problems of 
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departmental accounting and municipal cost-keeping as has ever 
been made. 

In connection with the cost system a system of departmental 
accounting is maintained in all departments in which the cost system 
has been installed. A schedule of accounts has been adopted, which 
is flexible enough to permit of adaptation to the needs of any depart- 
ment. This schedule is very complete. The Railroad Commission 
of Wisconsin, which has supervision of the accounts of public utilities, 
has ordered that the system designed by the bureau for the Water 
Works be installed and maintained for the trial period of one year. 
The commission will audit the monthly cost statements of this de- 
partment. By the terms of a law enacted in 1911, the Wisconsin 
Tax Commission is given similar supervision over the accounts of 
the other municipal departments, and the general city accounts, on 
the initiative of the Common Council. 

The bureau has begun the publication of a monthly cost bul- 
letin, which will ultimately contain properly audited cost statistics 
of each department, analyzed and compared with the costs of pre- 
vious months. It is hoped that this bulletin, which will report the 
financial transactions of the city departments in clear and concise 
form, and in non-technical language, will arouse the interest of the 
citizens in municipal affairs. 

Within the past two years the central accounts of the city 
kept in the comptroller’s office have been thoroughly revised by 
the deputy comptroller. The budget has been scientifically pre- 
pared, property accountability has been established, and the ac- 
counting control of the departmental expenditures perfected. The 
new system in the comptroller’s office provides, by a more complete 
check on the City Treasurer than could be had under the old system, 
an exact accounting control, by funds, of all expenditures made and 
obligations incurred. The new system of general accounts in the 
comptroller’s office and the department accounts installed by the 
bureau have been made to dovetail nicely, and together give a 
complete record of the city’s activities. 

The advantages which result to a city by establishing a research 
bureau as an integral part of the city government are immediately 
apparent. The department heads are more likely to have confidence 
in the bureau and co-operate in its work. Investigators are more 
certain of obtaining free access to all records and accounts, and 
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securing accurate knowledge of business and operating methods. 
Recommendations of the bureau are more likely to be given careful 
consideration. 

Organization within the city government, however, is not with- 
out its disadvantages. The recommendations of such a bureau 
may be regarded by the public as coming from partisan motives 
rather than based on thorough efficiency investigations. Every 
change of administration endangers the continuance of the work. 

A privately financed bureau for the investigation of municipal 
affairs might feel more free to inform the public of inefficiency in 
city administration than a bureau organized as a part of the city 
government. The unsatisfactory feature of the privately financed 
bureau, however, is the possibility that its recommendations are 
far less likely to receive consideration at the hands of public officials 
than the recommendations made by a bureau publicly financed. 
Thus it can be seen that a private bureau must be satisfied largely 
with exposing bad conditions and offering suggestions for remedying 
them, which may or may not receive the consideration they merit, 
while a public bureau uses the evidences of weaknesses and in- 
efficiency it discovers merely as the basis for constructive recom- 
mendations. 

Each form of organization has its place. While it may be 
necessary for some unprejudiced body to give the public exact in- 
formation regarding municipal affairs, it is equally desirable that 
somewhere within the city government there be an organization 
whose function it is to point the way to efficiency by offering con- 
structive methods and suggestions. Private corporations find it 
profitable to maintain efficiency departments. Surely municipalities 
with interests many times more diversified stand in as much need 
of such work as they. 

The Bureau of Economy and Efficiency of Milwaukee was 
created for a definite purpose. When this purpose is fulfilled, the 
labors of the bureau as at present constituted will be at an end. 
The need for efficiency work will still continue, however, for it is 
to be expected that, as time goes on, changes and additions will 
need to be made to the systems installed by the bureau, and new 
fields of efficiency study will be opened with the introduction of 
new municipal activities. Some provision should be made for a 
permanent efficiency bureau in a department of the city government 
removed as far as may be from political influences. 
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INVESTIGATIONS AS A MEANS OF SECURING 
ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICIENCY 


By Cuaries E. MERRIAM, 
Professor of Political Science, University of Chicago. 

Our American cities have been seriously afflicted with corrupt 
or unrepresentative councils and with dishonest or inefficient ad- 
ministrations. Until recently public interest has centred around 
efforts to secure honest councils or honest administrators. Only 
within the last few years has attention been directed to the im- 
portance of efficiency as well as honesty in the administration. 
The general laxity and easy tolerance of politics, the corrupt prac- 
tices of the political contractor in the field of public works, of the 
underworld in the department of police, of the public service cor- 
porations with reference to agencies of administration charged with 
their supervision, have combined to make our municipal adminis- 
trations, generally speaking, highly expensive and inefficient. We 
are slowly advancing from “yray wolf” dishonesty, to “dub” 
honesty, from honest incompetency to business efficiency. More 
attention has been given to the subject of efficient administration 
in our American cities during the last ten years than in any previous 
period of our history, and striking results have been obtained in 
many of our cities. Official commissions like those of Boston and 
Chicago, Bureaus of Municipal Research in New York, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, wide-awake administrations like those of Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis and Milwaukee; and commission governed 
cities like Galveston, Des Moines, and a hundred others, have at- 
tacked this problem and have obtained notable results. I have 
been asked to speak of the work done in Chicago and Cook County. 

Six years ago it was my privilege to make for the City Club an 
inquiry into the municipal revenues of Chicago.! At that time 
there was serious discussion as to whether revenues or expenditures 
should be taken up, but the lot finally fell upon revenue. In the 
Charter Convention which met shortly after this, I introduced and 
secured the passage of a resolution calling for an inquiry by the 

1 City Club Publications, Municipal Revenues of Chicago. 
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council into city expenditures; but no such action was taken. In the 
second Charter Convention I again introduced and secured the pas- 
sage of the same resolutions, but with the same result. In 1909 
an effort was made by representatives (including the writer) from 
various clubs to organize a Bureau of Municipal Research for the 
purpose of inquiring into the expenditures of the city and other 
local governing bodies; but this effort also was abortive. In the 
same year I entered the council and in this capacity, as alderman, 
was able to bring about the investigation. 

It so happened that the legislature of 1909 increased the borrow- 
ing power of the city by about $16,000,000, and conditioned the 
issue of new bonds upon a favorable referendum vote. On the 
Monday following the signing of this bill, I introduced a resolution 
calling for comprehensive inquiry into the expenditures of Chicago. 
I stated that as a referendum vote was soon to be taken upon city 
bonds, such an investigation was entirely appropriate. If the 
finances of the city were in good condition, the people should ‘be so 
informed; and if in bad condition the voters were equally entitled 
to the information. To vote down the resolution and to pass it 
were equally dangerous, but it was finally decided to pass it. On 
June 28, 1909, the ordinance passed as follows: 

That the mayor be and he is hereby authorized to appoint a commission 
of nine persons, of whom not less than three shall be members of the city coun- 
cil, for the purpose of making a comprehensive inquiry into the expenditures of 
the city of Chicago, and of making appropriate recommendations to the mayor 
and the city council upon this subject; 

That all the heads of departments, and city officials and employees, are 
directed to supply, on request of said commission, all books, documents, and 
other information in their possession relevant to the purpose of such inquiry. 


The following persons were appointed by the mayor: Aldermen 
C. E. Merriam, Bernard W. Snow and Nicholas Finn; Walter H. 
Wilson, City Comptroller; Frank I. Bennett, former chairman of 
the Finance Committee; Walter Fisher, special traction counsel 
for the city (now Secretary of the Interior); John W. Alvord, M. 
Am. Soc. C. E., now president of the Western Society of Engineers; 
Wm. A. Tilden, David R. Forgan, George Tunell and A. C. Bartlett. 
The appointment of a representative of labor was agreed upon, but 
not made. As the originator of the movement, I was elected chair- 
man of the commission; Spurgeon Bell was made secretary. A 
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steering committee of four was appointed for the purpose of prepar- 
ing and presenting material to the full commission. This committee 
consisted of Aldermen Merriam and Snow, Walter Fisher and George 
Tunell. An appropriation of $10,000 was made for the work of 
the commission, and this was later increased by an appropriation 
of $50,000. An attempt was made to enjoin the commission from 
the use of these funds, but Judge Windes declined to grant the 
injunction. 

The work for the commission was done by capable experts and 
investigators employed for that purpose. The work on the city 
budget was done by Herbert R. Sands, who had been employed in 
a similar capacity by the New York Bureau of Municipal Research; 
on special assessments, by Mr. Dickinson, of Price & Waterhouse, 
Mr. Peter White, of the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, 
and Mr. Betak; on sewer cleaning and shale rock, by Benjamin 
Welton, of the New York office of Commissioner of Accounts; on 
the Department of Electricity, by W. H. Zimmerman & Co., of 
Chicago; on water works, by Dabney H. Maury, M. Am. Soc. 
C. E., president of the American Water Works Association; on street 
paving, by Samuel Whinery, M. Am. Soc. C. E., one of the best- 
known paving engineers in the country; on street cleaning, by 
Richard Fox, head of the Citizens’ Street Cleaning Bureau and one 
of the best authorities on that subject; on the southwest land and 
lake tunnel, by Mr. Alonzo Z. Hammond; on bridges, by Mr. W. 
Curtis. Preliminary investigations were followed in most cases by 
public hearings before the commission, at which opportunity was 
given for explanation of conditions disclosed by the inquiry, or for 
obtaining further pertinent information. 

The reports of the commission, as soon as completed, were 
transmitted to the mayor and the council. They were also printed 
and circulated, with the exception of the reports on water, street 
cleaning, special assessments, civil service and pensions. Because 
of the ruling that the life of the commission ended on April 17, 
1911, these were not printed by the city, but were printed by the 
Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency. In all 21 reports were pre- 
sented as follows: (1) Budget; (2) purchase of lumber; (3) Lawrence 
Avenue sewer; (4) purchase of coal; (5) Bureau of Sewers; (6) 
Bureau of Bridges; (7) City Clerk's office; (8) City Purchasing 
Agent’s office; (9) purchase of castings; (10) Fire Department; 
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(11) Police Department; (12) Building Department; (13) House 
of Correction; (14) Department of Electricity; (15) street re- 
pairing; (16) street paving; (17) street cleaning; (18) South- 
west Land and Lake Tunnel; (19) special assessments; (20) civil 
service; (21) pensions. They may be obtained by applying to the 
office of City Statistician, Chicago. 


City Budget 


One of the first pieces of work undertaken by the commission 
was the revision of the methods of city budget making. Under 
the old system many of the appropriations had been made in lump 
sums in such a way as to make effective control of the appropriation 
impossible. By way of illustration, in the Police Department 
$205,000 was appropriated in the 1909 budget under the following 
title: 

For repairs and renewals of wagons and harness, replacement and keep of 
live stock, identification, police telegraph expenses, rents, repairs and renewals 
of equipment, hospital service, printing and stationery, secret service, light and 
heat, and twenty-five more horses and equipment for mounted police and for 
repair of Hyde Park Station; also other miscellaneous expenses, the sum of 
$205,000. 


We subdivided this under various heads in the 1910 budget 
as follows: (1) General supplies; (2) material for repair and replace- 
ments by departmental labor; (3) repairs and replacements by 
contract or open order; (4) apparatus, machinery, vehicles, harness, 
etc.; (5) purchase of furniture and fittings; (6) purchase of horses; 
(7) rents; (8) fuel; (9) forage, shoeing and boarding horses; (10) 
all other operations. 

Another illustration may be given from the Bureau of Sewers. 
In the 1909 appropriation, $200,000 was appropriated under the 
following caption: 

Cleaning sewers and catch basins, District No. 1, old city wards 1 to 5, 
9 to 11, and 16 to 23, inclusive. District No. 2, Town of Lake, wards 29 to 32, 
inclusive. District No. 3, Town of Hyde Park, wards 6 to 8 and 33, inclusive. 
District No. 4, Lake View, wards 24 to 28, inclusive. District No. 5, Austin 
and part of old city wards Nos. 12 to 15, 34 and 35. 


This enumeration of districts included all the wards of the City 
of Chicago, and they might just as well have read ‘for the City of 
Chicago, Bureau of Sewers, $200,000." We subdivided this intp a 
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number of heads in order to ascertain definitely what particular 
portion of money was appropriated for each purpose, and also to 
control the fund designated during the entire fiscal year. 

We were successful in having the entire budget of the city 
reorganized on this new basis, giving us the most scientific and 
up-to-date budget which we have ever had. This method was 
adopted by the Finance Committee, and the budget was approved 
by the City Council of Chicago. Accounts were set up correspond- 
ing to the different subdivisions of appropriations. The consequence 
was that last year we had much more effective control over the city 
finances than ever before. 

We also succeeded in making another budget change. For 
many years it had been customary to appropriate a much larger 
amount than would be available during the year. These wére called 
“hot air’ or “paper” appropriations. They served no useful pur- 
pose and were mischievous in their influence on the city’s finances. 
This system placed a premium upon early expenditure of funds by 
a bureau or department. The chief who carefully conserved his 
appropriation for supplies or labor might discover in October or 
November that city funds were exhausted, while the careless head 
who spent his funds early in the season met with no such 
disappointment. The inevitable effect was detrimental to eco- 
nomical expenditure. 

The action of the commission made it possible to squeeze 
some of the water out of the city budget, and consequently the 
temptation to spend departmental funds early in the season was 
greatly weakened. The effect upon the city’s finances was excel- 
lent, as it enabled the careful bureaus to follow a policy of thrift 
and saving without being punished for it at the close of the year. 
One of the indirect consequences of this work was the defeat of 
the budget in 1911 because of the fact that it contained an over- 
appropriation se large that it would have broken down the new 


system. 
Contracts and Purchase 
One of the important branches of the commission’s work was 
the investigation of purchases of material and supplies, and the 


letting and enforcement of city contracts. This involved an exami- 
nation of the office of the City Purchasing Agent, and of contracts 
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for material and work in the various departments of the city govern- 
ment, particularly the Department of Public Works. 

Purchases of material and supplies for the various departments 
are made through the City Purchasing Agent’s office, when the 
amount is less than $500, without a formal contract. Inquiry into 
the operations of this office disclosed the existence of many serious 
abuses. One of these was the so-called “split requisition.”” This 
is a device for evading the requirement that purchases above $500 
in amount be made by contract. For example, a purchase of $10,000 
is split into sums less than $500, and no public bidding is required 
on contract made. In the case of castings, a contract for which 
bids had been taken by the Department of Public Works was ignored, 
and material was purchased by split requisitions at a higher figure 
than the contract called for. This transaction alone cost the city 
about $64,000. 

It was also discovered that a large miscellaneous business was 
given to a political brokerage firm whose president was the private 
secretary of tie (then) mayor. This company was upon the favored 
list and sold a large quantity of miscellaneous articles at high prices 
to the city. In the case of oils, it was found that prices paid were 
higher than offered by other companies, and the material furnished 
uniformly below specifications, as shown by the city’s own tests. 
Purchases of coal, grain, etc., showed similar irregularities, and 
demonstrated clearly the demoralized and unsystematic condition 
of the office. The press demanded the resignation of the . purchasing 
agent, but no action was taken. In view of this situation I did not 
press the commission’s ordinance providing for a central purchasing 
agency, increasing the power and responsibility of the head. 

Purchases by contract were carefully examined by the com- 
mission. This inquiry covered the drafting of the spec'fications, 
the bidding upon the specifications, and the actual enforcement of 
the terms of the contract. It showed the existence of conditions 
which were enormously expensive to the taxpayer, and a disgrace 
to the city. It is unnecessary to discuss these at length, and I shall 
touch upon them only for the purpose of illustrating particular 
points. 

In the street-repair contracts, declared by our expert, Mr. 
Samuel Whinery, to be the most openly fraudulent he had ever 
seen, the chief difficulty was with the specifications and the bidding. 
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The unbalanced bid was the chief source of trouble. The specifi- 
cations in this contract provided that ‘no bid will be accepted which 
does not contain an adequate or reasonable price for each and every 
item named in the schedule of prices.” 

Repairs were divided into two classes: Class A included repairs 
where any surface and binder were required; Class B included repairs 
where in addition to surface and binder, a 6-in. Portland cement 
concrete base was required. The successful contractor bid $1.75 
per sq. yd. for Class A and 1 cent per sq. yd. for Class B. Averag- 
ing the bids, the result is 88 cents, and this contractor was accordingly 
awarded the contract. If, however, the bid of the next lowest 
company had been accepted, the city would have saved $147,183, 
using the estimates on which payment was actually made. These 
figures were: Class A, $229,891; Class B, $12,064. The percentage 
of Class B to Class A repairs during a series of years is as follows 
and is very significant: 


Mr. Whinery estimated that repairs at the intersections of 
Forty-fourth Avenue, which actually cost $2,997.91, should have 
cost $11.88. Evidently the methods of measurement of areas repaired 
and the classification of repairs were not calculated to protect the 
interest of the taxpayer. . 

In the case of street-paving contracts, the difficulty was double. 
In the first place, specifications were imperfectly drawn; notably 
in the case of wood-block specifications, which were so arranged 
as to invite a monopoly of the business. In the second place, the 
enforcement of the contract requirements was defective, as the 
inspection of the work was shown to be grossly inadequate. Case 
after case of improper work was reported under the very eye of the 
city inspector, indicating extreme laxity in inspection, and sug- 
gesting connivance between certain contractors and inspectors. 

In the street lighting contract, providing for 6,000 gasoline 
lamps, the difficulty was with the inspection. The city did not even 
possess the “portable photometer” necessary to make the tests, 
and allowed the contractor a free hand. Our tests showed that 
instead of a guaranteed candle power of 60, the average was 19 as 
shown by one set of tests and 26 by the other. No deduction was 
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made for failure to furnish the light guaranteed and the loss incurred 
from this cause was estimated at $85,000. 


Shale Rock 


In the shale rock case, 23,000 cubic yards of rock excavation, 
one-fourth of the total excavation, was paid for at $2 per yard, 
where borings and tests by the city, by the commission and later 
by the office of the state’s attorney showed clay formation. In this 
case the inspection of the work was again at fault, as more careful 
investigation of the quality and quantity of material taken out 
would have prevented the difficulty which arose. 

In the purchase of coal, the typical defects were almost all 
disclosed. The specifications were antiquated, the system of tests 
provided was out of date, the enforcement of the tests was lax, 
while the system of checking bills rendered (in the Fire Department) 
was inadequate to the point of absurdity. Discrepancies discovered 
in this connection were of three principal varieties: rejected items, 
varied items, and inserted items. A case involving all three sorts 
was disclosed at one fire engine company. On April 24 (under 
ticket No. 4,847) coal to the amount of 232,200 Ibs. was received 
and entered on the books of the company. This was paid for three 
times; on the charge of that date, on the repeated charge of May 
25, and on the charge of May 29, which include a second repetition 
of it. Other illustrations of the practice are given in the commis- 
sion’s report on the Fire Department. 

The purchase of hose in the Fire Department is an illustration 
of a different kind. In this case the material, mainly hose, was 
purchased without any definite specifications, but by the market 
brand. The brokerage company already mentioned again figures 
as one of the firms whose brand was acceptable. The specifications 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters have since been adopted, 
with some modifications. 

An entirely different class of contract was that unearthed in 
the House of Correction. We learned that contracts for convict 
labor are made at the absurdly low rate of 25 cents per day per man 
in certain cases. It was found that 60 to 100 men are employed 
at 25 to 35 cents; 60 to 100 at 40 cents; and 60 to 100 at 50 cents. 
No bids for the services of prisoners have been solicited and there 
was no competition in awarding the contracts. 
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The Southwest Land and Lake Tunnel of the water-supply 
system was another illustration of inadequate inspection service. 
The investigators of the commission disclosed the fact that the 
concrete lining of the tunnel was in many instances below the con- 
tract requirements as to thickness. Difficulties encountered in 
Sections 1 and 2 of this tunnel had led to the framing of stringent 
specifications, but notwithstanding this experience, lax inspection 
nullified the new specifications. Investigation also showed that the 
quality of concrete used and the methods of applying it were not 
such as were called for by the plain provisions of the contract. 

These evils may be grouped in a general way as follows: (1) 
Defects in the specifications themselves, due either to careless con- 
tinuance of old specifications or to collusion with contractors. 
(2) Failure to secure wide competition from a number of bidders. 
(3) Failure to enforce the terms of the contract either because of 
general inefficiency of inspection or because of collusion with 


contractors. 


Pay Roll and Labor 


The commission’s investigation covered the efficiency of expen- 
diture for human service in many important departments. The 
police force and the law department were important exceptions. 
Special attention was given to the Bureau of Sewers, the Bureau of 
Streets, the Bureau of Bridges, the water-pumping stations, in- 
spection services in the several departments, and the practical 
workings of the Civil Service Law. 

The first inquiry covered the Bureau of Sewers and was con- 
ducted by Mr. Benjamin F. Welton, who had been carrying on 
similar work in the office of Commissioners of Accounts in New 
York City. He undertook to test the efficiency of the sewer-cleaning 
gangs of the city in a series of observations, public and private. 
His investigators reported to him a deplorable state of affairs in 
this branch of the city’s service. His tables showed that under 
secret observation the working time of the men was forty per cent 
and the wasted time forty-six per cent (waiting and unaccounted for 
constituting the balance), while under open observation their work- 
ing time was 76.4 per cent and the wasted time 13.8 per cent. He 
reported that a “fair estimate of the existing pay-roll waste would 
be not less than sixty-five per cent of the labor pay-roll expenditures.” 
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Testimony subsequently taken before the commission and before 
the Civil Service Commission confirmed the report of wholesale 
waste in the work of catch-basin cleaning. 

An examination of the water-pumping stations, conducted by 
Mr. Dabney H. Maury, president of the American Water Works 
Association, revealed the existence of padded pay rolls. After a 
thorough investigation of the water-works system he submitted a 
report on the whole situation, analyzing the conditions as he found 
them, and presenting constructive recommendations for enforce- 
ment of the service. His report showed enormous waste in the 
operation of the water-works as well as failure to reach proper 
standards of practical efficiency in service. On the pay roll of the 
pumping stations, amounting to $397,862, Mr. Maury recommended 
reductions amounting to $75,760 according to one plan, and $171,242 
according to another plan. He recommended changes in the equip- 
ment of the stations which would produce an annual saving of 
about $140,000; and changes in the purchase of castings which 
would save $38,082. With a modern type of hydrant he showed 
that it would also be possible to save about $40,000, the cost of 
annually packing our hydrants with manure for protection against 
frost. 

Mr. Maury also called attention to the fact that in 1905 Chicago 
was obliged to pay $1,250,000 extra fire-insurance premiums on 
account of water-works deficiencies. His report also called atten- 
tion to the enormous waste of water actually pumped. This amounts 
to about sixty-six per cent of the total pumpage. It is estimated 
that thirty-three per cent of the water pumped is lost before it 
reaches the consumer, and thirty-three per cent is lost by leaky 
fixtures and otherwise after reaching the consumer. Mr. Maury also 
called attention to the wide discrepancy between the test duties of 
the engines at the pumping stations and the station duties as re- 
ported. With few exceptions these engines are all of types that 
should give test duties running from 100,000,000 to 180,000,000 
ft.-lbs. for 1,000 lbs. of steam. The average station duty is below 
79,000,000 ft.-Ibs. 

Examination of the Division of Bridges and Harbors by Mr. 
Walter H. Curtis showed similar results. His report states, for 
example, that the painting of bridge houses cost about five to seven 
times a reasonable price. Observations and estimates on other 
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work done in this division showed a loss of about fifty per cent in 
efficiency as measured by ordinary standards. As one of our in- 
vestigators reported, referring to certain men, “‘they expressed their 
opinion freely of the commission, but that they did not care what 
was found in the report, as they were safe under their boss, who 
had instructed them to continue their work in their usual way, 
and not sweat blood.” In the harbor section of this division it 
was reported that half of the pay-roll expense could be eliminated, 
amounting to $7,640. 

One of the most important reports submitted to the commis- 
sion was that made by Mr. Richard T. Fox on the Bureau of Streets. 
Our investigators were at first refused access to the bureau records 
by the acting superintendent, but facilities for investigation were 
afforded later. One of the striking features of this report was the 
evidence of lack of standardization of work. For example, one street 
sweeper cleans 10,970 sq. yds. of asphalt in good condition, with a 
horse traffic of 351 in eight hours. Another cleans 15,190 sq. yds. in 
similar condition with a horse traffic of 699. Another sweeper 
cleaned 14,920 sq. yds. of brick in poor condition with a horse 
traffic of 1,406, while another cleaned 9,500 yds. in good condition 
with a horse traffic of only 495. 

Investigation of street sweepers’ work showed (after all neces- 
sary and reasonable allowances) a loss of twelve per cent in time. 
This amounts to about $120,000 a year. Much of the time put in, 
however, was not properly employed. Investigators’ reports show 
that forty per cent neglected their work to a very noticeable extent. 

The time lost by the garbage teams observed was 22.5 per cent, 
a loss to the city, as calculated by Mr. Fox, of about $70,000 a year. 
The ash teams lost in time, 13.7 per cent, or the equivalent of about 
$70,000 a year. These teams are one of the last big things left in 
the way of political patronage, and naturally it is difficult to secure 
economy under such conditions. Between June, 1907, and March, 
1910, seventy-one per cent of the teams in service were replaced, 
obviously for political reasons. Mr. Fox submitted detailed and 
important recommendations regarding the reorganization of the 
whole service. 

In the Department of Electricity, the gas-lighting service main- 
tained by the city was found to be in poor condition. Of 956 mantle 
gas lamps inspected, only sixty-two per cent were in condition which 
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could be called passable. The following table indicates the results 
found. 


INSPECTION OF GaAs LAMPs IN CHICAGO. 


Our expert reported that “It is highly probable that the light 
in case of mantle and open flame lights could be increased fifty per 
cent should the proper care for which the city is paying be given 
the lamps.” 


Lax Administration of the Building Department 


The inquiry into the Building Department revealed the exis- 
tence of serious disorganization and widespread demoralization of 
the service. The system of records was found to be incomplete, 
the inspection of buildings, elevators and fire escapes in many in- 
stances ineffective, the prosecution of violations of ordinances open 
to severe criticism. In 147 suits filed during thirteen months, only 
seven convictions were secured. Thirty-eight cases had been con- 
tinued five or more times, and 121 cases continued from one to thir- 
teen times before final disposition. The commissioner himself, 
when examined, was unable to describe in even a general way the 
manner in which several of the important functions of this depart- 
ment were administered, and showed an utter lack of familiarity 
with his department. 

The commission, in its report, declared: ‘‘ Your commission is 
of the opinion that the present commissioner of buildings is incom- 
petent to longer hold his office.” 

Reference has already been made to the inadequacy of the 
inspection service in connection with the enforcement of contract 
provisions. In all inspection services, whether the inspector deals 
with supplies and material, or with the enforcement of contract 
provisions, as to method of performing work, the city is likely, 
as shown by our investigation, to receive less than full value for 
the money expended. The possibility of collusion with contractors, 
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and the general atmosphere of political influence make vigorous 
and effective inspection difficult. The diligent and impartial in- 
spector is likely to make trouble for himself, and incurs a serious 
danger of removal or transfer; or he may fail to secure deserved 
promotion; or he may be subjected to the process of making it 
unpleasant for him—a step which is intended to get rid of the of- 
fender. It is clear that where a contractor is influential with the 
department or the administration, great pressure is brought to bear 
upon the inspector to relax his vigilance. The effect of this in the 
long run is to produce a demoralized condition in the entire service. 


Special Assessments 


Investigation of the special assessment accounting work of the 
city by Mr. Dickinson, president of Price, Waterhouse & Co., as- 
sisted by Mr. T. W. Betak, showed a considerable duplication of 
work. It appeared that men in the Board of Local Improvements, 
the comptroller’s office and the collector’s office were carrying ac- 
counts which were in some instances duplicates, and which need 
not be carried more than once under a proper system. It was 
estimated that approximately $25,000 might be saved if the ac- 
counting system in these departments were reorganized. 


Civil Service Methods 


The commission’s inquiry also covered the practical operations 
of the merit system. This was one of the first inquiries made into 
the real workings of a municipal civil service system, and developed 
facts of great importance not only to Chicago, but also to other 
cities operating under similar systems. 

This inquiry did not cover comprehensively such aspects of 
the operation of the system as are not matters of record. In order 
to make the work complete, additional funds would have been neces- 
sary and investigators trained to do detective work. Even with 
these important limitations, the investigation was thorough-going 
enough to give a fair idea of the present workings of the system and 
to serve as a basis for recommendations as to changes. 

In certain respects, important advances have been made re- 
cently in the workings of the merit system. This is particularly 
true of the system of regrading positions in accordance with the 
duties of the respective offices, as described in detail in the report 
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of the commission’s investigators. The effort of the recent commis- 
sion to standardize the -requirements of examinations, and the 
methods of making them as well, is distinctly creditable. The 
establishment of the Efficiency Division since the beginning of the 
commission’s investigation is an important step in the direction of 
high standards of public service. 

In other important particulars, however, there was found to 
be room for immediate improvements. The present system of 
advertising Civil Service examinations fails to provide for proper 
publicity, and, in this way, limits the field of applicants, especially 
for the higher positions. As shown by the statements in the in- 
vestigator’s report, there is a dearth of candidates for many im- 
portant places, which can be accounted for by a general lack of 
information regarding the examinations. This is a serious restric- 
tion upon the merit system, and, until some method of providing 
adequate publicity for these examinations is found, the opportunities 
for public service remain practically unknown to the average citizen. 

The practice of sixty-day appointments is also a matter of 
very great importance. While many of these appointments are 
made for perfectly legitimate reasons, in other cases this does not 
seem to be true. To the extent that these preliminary appoint- 
ments are made on a political basis, and for the purpose of providing 
information and experience to be used in a subsequent examination, 
it is clear that the purpose of the merit system is defeated. 


Favoritism Not Eliminated 


The conduct of the examinations for certain offices does not 
reflect credit on the commission appointed and paid for the purpose 
of maintaining merit as distinguished from political favoritism. 
The most conepicuous case of this character is found in the selection 
of the city statistician, who obtained a mark of 50 on a simple 
examination in arithmetic. The method in which certain positions 
in the Bureau of Engineering and the place of city architect were 
filled is of the same general nature. 

In the case of labor service, the situation is distinctly discred- 
itable. The appointments in this division, instead of being on a 
merit basis, are, in the main, very plainly political. The observance 
of a number of solemn forms in this connection by no means adds 
to the dignity of the Civil Service system of Chicago. That laborers 
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should be led to present themselves at the commission’s office, or 
physician’s office for physical examination, and, later, upon notifi- 
cation, go to the ward superintendent’s office in search of a position, 
when, as a matter of fact, the appointment is determined by political 
recommendation, is extremely unfortunate. Day laborers ought 
not to be invited or permitted to spend their time and money search- 
ing for positions which it is wholly unlikely they will ever secure. 

The fact is, that by various acts the Civil Service Commission 
has created a general idea that appointment and promotion in the 
city service are not wholly based on the merits of the individual 
candidate, but depend to a very considerable extent upon political 
influence. The city employee is likely to get the idea that his best 
hope for advancement in the city’s service lies in the strength of 
his political backing, rather than the faithfulness and efficiency of 
his performance of his official duties. Whether or not this is wholly 
true or applicable in a large percentage of cases, if the impression 
prevails that it is true, the effect is about as injurious to the city 
service as if it really were the case. This idea can be dispelled only 
by such unmistakable action on the part of the commission as will 
make it absolutely clear that that commission stands for the thor- 
ough-going application of the merit system in all cases. 


City Pension Systems 


A unique feature of the commission’s work was an inquiry into 
the city’s pension system. The different pension plans were analyzed 
with a view to possible improvement in conditions. It was found 
that none of the funds had ever been carefully examined by an 
actuary, and all are more or less guess-work. The statutes govern- 
ing the funds are defective in many particulars, notably in respect 
to refunds. In the case of firemen and policemen no refund what- 
ever is provided. The administration of these funds by several 
boards is complex, cumbersome and expensive. Some form of con- 
solidation would save time and money for the pensioners and the 
city. 

An illustration of this was found in the case of the police pen- 
sion fund. The commission’s inquiry showed that, although this 
fund amounted to about $600,000, no interest was received from it. 
It was also found that an attorney for the board was paid $5,000 
a year for his services, although this work was formerly performed 
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by the staff of the corporation counsel’s office. The bond of the 
treasurer was fixed at $40,000, and no outside audit of accounts 
was made by an independent firm. 

The investigator for the commission recommended the adoption 
by the city of a superannuation system to cover all employees. The 
present annual expenditure of the city for pension purposes is about 
$700,000, and the additional cost is roughly estimated at $400,000, 
or on a contributory basis, about $200,000. A considerable number 
of men now carried on the pay rolls are in effect “‘pensioners.”” These 
are persons who have long been in the service, and are wholly or 
partly incapacitated for the active performance of their duties, but 
are carried at full pay. Their retirement on half pay would have 
strengthened the service and been a decided economy for the city. 

Entirely aside from the humanitarian considerations involved, 
it would improve the efficiency of the service, if a pension were 
made to cover all employees. The practice of large private corpora- 
tions indicates that business motives alone justify the adoption of 
the pension system. Such plans have already been put into prac- 
tical effect by London, Paris, Berlin, and other large municipalities, 
and it can only be a question of time until the same step is taken 
by Chicago. 


Results Secured 


The results accomplished by the work of the commission were 
substantial and important, although short of what might have 
been obtained with proper backing. 

The segregated budget system, which was adopted, gave the 
city more complete control over expenditures, and in this way made 
possible great economies, especially in connection with the other 
work of the commission. 

Other immediate results were the relief of the public from 
the payment of about $10,000 a year in fees formerly the perquisite 
of the city clerk. The Police Pension Fund Board was reorganized, 
and interest amounting to about $25,000 a year was added to the 
fund, while a suit for payment of back interest was instituted. Dur- 
ing the investigation the pay roll of the water pumping stations was 
reduced to the extent of $35,000, a new engineer was placed in charge 
of the stations, and an effort made to reorganize the system. 

As a result of the commission’s recommendation, the Commis- 
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sioner of Public Works and the Deputy Commissioner resigned and 
were replaced by more efficient men. The Superintendent of Sewers 
was discharged by the Civil Service Commission, and his place 
filled by a more capable man, Mr. Hill, of the Board of Local Im- 
provements. The Superintendent of Dumps was discharged by the 
Civil Service Commission. The recommendations of the commis- 
sion in respect to the City Purchasing Agent and the Commissioner 
of Buildings were, however, wholly ineffective. 

The amount of work done in the various departments ma- 
terially increased under the stimulus of the inquiry. This was 
particularly noticeable in the Department of Public Works, where 
the greatest wastes were found, and where there was consequently 
the greatest opportunity for improvement. 

The improvement in city contracts was general. In practically 
every department old specifications were reconsidered and revised, 
and their enforcement somewhat more carefully looked after. A 
noticeable instance of this was the coal contracts, which were brought 
up to date, purchases being made on the British Thermal Unit 
Plan, and the enforcement of specifications being carefully guarded. 
The enormous frauds and waste in connection with the purchase 
of coal were checked, and large sums saved to the city. The price 
of castings was cut in two, resulting in an annual saving on this 
item alone of $25,000. 

Hay and grain specifications were revised and placed upon a 
different basis. In the Fire Department competition has been 
introduced for the first time in twenty years, and the quality of the 
materials delivered was substantially improved. The system of 
purchasing hose in the same department was also revised to conform 
to the specifications suggested by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

The gasoline lighting contract in the Department of Electricity 
was revised and more attention given to inspection; with the result 
that for a time at least lights were kept up to the standard set by 
the contract. 

Under the stimulus of the investigation the contract with the 
Drainage Board for use of its electric power for lighting purposse 
(which contract had been mysteriously lagging for several years) 
was suddenly completed. This arrangement will add 10,000 new 
lights to the city’s equipment at a cost of only twenty per cent more 
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than is now paid for over 12,000 lights. The transfer of the Thirty- 
ninth Street, Lawrence Avenue, and Wilmette pumping stations 
to the Sanitary District is another illustration of the same tendency 
to activity under the influence of the commission inquiry. 

Paving specifications were revised by the Board of Local Im- 

provements to some extent, although by no means to the degree 
recommended by Mr. Whinery. An additional force of inspectors 
was added to the staff of the Board of Local Improvements, with a 
view of securing more faithful performance of contract obligations. 
It is doubtful, however, whether this additional number very ma- 
terially improved the situation. Although business methods of 
the Police Department were found in better condition than any- 
where else, Chief Steward made a vigorous and successful effort to 
improve the system still further. 
As a result of the frauds disclosed in purchase of coal, the 
auditing of bills was transferred to the comptroller’s office, and pro- 
vision made for central audit in that department. This will, at 
any rate, prevent the careless kind of an audit made by the retired 
officers in the Fire Department, and should ensure more careful 
and expert scrutiny of bills against the city. 

After the commission began an inquiry into the rates of interest 
received by the city upon the public funds, the comptroller dis- 
covered that he could secure one-quarter to one-half of one per cent 
more in the way of interest than he had previously received. The 
rate was raised from two per cent to an average of 2} per cent, thus 
increasing the revenue of the city by about $50,000 a year. A bill 
authorizing the ‘investment of city funds in anticipation of tax 
warrants was also prepared and has just been passed. This will 
make possible an annual saving of about $200,000. 

An indirect result of the activity of the commission ‘was the 
establishment of the Efficiency Division in the Civil Service Com- 
mission. This bureau was organized for the purpose of studying 
conditions in the several departments, and of making suggestions 
for improvement. If this work were carefully and impartially con- 
ducted and adequately supported, it would effect important changes 
in the city service. 

On the other hand, important changes suggested by the com- 
mission were not made, as they could have been with the sincere 
and earnest co-operation of the administration in our work. After 
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demoralized conditions were disclosed in the City Purchasing 
Agent’s office, the head of the department was permitted to remain 
undisturbed. In spite of the deplorable and dangerous conditions 
revealed in the Department of Buildings, the head of that depart- 
ment was not relieved of:his grave responsibilities. Had the recom- 
mendations of the commission been vigorously taken up by the city 
goverment and an aggressive policy pursued, much more sweeping 
changes might have been made, to the great benefit of the ‘taxpayer 
and the public. In individual cases where such co-operation was 
secured, progress made was rapid and marked. 

When the 1911 budget was presented to the council, I pre- 
sented amendments which would have reduced the pay-roll obliga- 
tions of the city about $100,000 per year. These were voted down, 
however, and the superfluous positions were continued at the expense 
of the public. 

Criminal Prosecutions 


Over criminal prosecution the commission had no control. 
The commission had no power to compel the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses, excepting city employees; or to compel the 
production of books, documents, and papers, other than those of 
the city. The commission had no power to prosecute anyone, or 
to begin a civil suit. It was purely an advisory body, entirely 
dependent upon the city and the county for the execution of its 
recommendations. All of the commission’s material was given 
promptly to the state attorney for Cook County. <A stenographic 
copy of all hearings was sent to that officer. At many of the hear- 
ings a representative of the state attorney was present, at my re- 
quest, and all evidence or clues that might in any way assist the 
course of criminal justice were presented. The chairman and the 
attorney for the commission consulted with the state’s attorney, our 
investigations were used before the Grand Jury, and otherwise no 
step left untried to bring the guilty to punishment. The indifferent 
handling of the cases by the state attorney’s office produced indict- 
ments, but no convictions. 


Sources of Loss 


From the observations made in the various bureaus and depart- 
ments, it is clear that a great gain could be made in most classes of 
city expenditures under proper management. With a properly 
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selected purchasing agent, careful attention to the letting of 
contracts and their enforcement, and with careful organization 
and supervision of the working force of the city, very material 
economy could be effected. 

The three great sources of loss disclosed are outright graft or 
stealing, political favoritism, and lack of proper system. The 
dividing line between these three is not always clearly marked and 
they very often shade into each other. It is an easy step from a 
lax system to political favoritism, and it is an easy step from political 
favoritism to plain graft. Lack of system fosters political favor- 
itism and graft, and at the same time political favoritisn) stands 
in the way of proper methods of organization and supervision. 
We may say that if graft and politics were eliminated the introduc- 
tion of business methods would be comparatively easy; and on the 
other hand we may say that with a proper type of system, both 
political favoritism and theft would be made more difficult. Elimi- 
nate these three great types of waste, establish the principle of abso- 
lute integrity and efficiency, drive out politics from the admin- 
istrative departments, emphasize the importance of economy and 
efficiency, and the taxpayer’s dollar would go much farther than 
it now does. 

An important problem barely started by the commission was 
that of departmental reorganization. At present the number of 
departments is so great, and their work so badly organized that 
the resulting loss in economy and efficiency is great. As things now 
stand, there are more independent heads of departments in Chicago 
than there are in the government of the United States. A simpler 
form of organization could undoubtedly be worked out to the very 
great advantage of the administration and the city. One of the 
chief advantages of the commission form of government has been 
the definiteness with which power and responsibility may be located. 
So far as the administration is concerned, many of these advantages 
might be gained by simplifying the organization of the several 
bureaus and departments and by more careful co-ordination of their 
work, 


Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency 


The Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency was organized in 1910 
to continue the work of the commission on city expenditures, with 
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reference to the city government, and to, extend the investigation 
into the three park districts, the County, the Sanitary District, the 
Board of Education and the Public Library Board, none of which 
is under the jurisdiction of the city government. Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald was made president of the Board of Trustees, Mr. Her- 
bert R. Sands, director, and George C. Sikes, secretary. Numerous 
reports have been made by this body, the most important of which 
are those covering the park system of Chicago, and several of the 
county offices. 

These county reports are of especial value, not only locally, but 
generally, as few investigations of this kind have been made. It is 
probable that many of the weaknesses disclosed in the administra- 
tion of Cook County are typical and characteristic of county govern- 
ment generally. The grewsome system of graft and waste found in 
the office of coroner, the padded pay rolls and antiquated methods 
of the Circuit and Superior Court clerks, the conditions in the 
sheriff’s office contain much of interest and value to other counties. 
On the other hand, the report commendatory of the office of Re- 
corder, and the description of methods employed there, may hold 
suggestions of importance for other counties. 

The indirect results of fixing the attention of the community 
on the subject of efficient administration are striking. In the city 
government we erected a permanent efficiency division under the 
Civil Service Commission. Under the influence of the general 
indignation at waste of public funds, the civil service law was ex- 
tended to cover the park system of Chicago and the Cook County 
service. In each of the three park systems and in Cook County 
an efficiency division has been established, and the work of reorganiz- 
ing and systematizing has been begun, although by no means com- 
pleted. Budget systems, ts, accounting methods and pay 
rolls have received an overfauling in the last three years such as 
they have never known in-the history of the city. The people and 
their officials have come to think more clearly and to move more 
swiftly in the direction of economy and efficiency than at any other 
period in our municipal life. “. 


Importance of Continued Investigation 


The value of persistent effort in the direction of economical 
and efficient administration is shown by some of the work done by 
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this bureau. For example, one of the reports of the commission 
on city expenditures showed the urgent need for an electrolytical 
survey, but no action was taken. The bureau published another 
report on this subject calling attention to the previous one, and to 
present conditions, and as a result the city undertook the survey. 
One of the reports of the commission on city expenditures showed 
that the city’s specifications for wood block paving were so drawn 
as to invite monopoly, with higher prices and poorer pavement. 
No action having been taken, the bureau issued a supplementary 
report again calling attention to these facts; and this time a modi- 
fication of the specifications was secured. <A report of the com- 
mission called attention to the defective and expensive system of 
repairing asphalt pavements. No adequate action was obtained, 
and the bureau made another investigation of the conditions, sug- 
gesting that the city consider whether it would not be better policy 
to make asphalt repairs itself. In the last city budget, an appro- 
priation was made for a municipal asphalt repairing plant. 

It is true that results are not always secured even on a second 
report, but frequently they are. In any event, continuous attention 
on the part of some competent agency to any branch of public ad- 
ministration provides a support for the official who is trying to 
serve the public, and is a standing menace to the corrupt or incom- 
petent. Hitherto the one steady and persistent force has been 
that of some private or political interest. It is just as important 
to uphold and protect the honest and capable official, as it is to 
punish the dishonest and weed out the incompetent. Many of the 
important results we have accomplished locally have come as a 
result of the action of officials who have hitherto lacked “support” 
in their desire to improve the service. Men naturally prefer to 
head an efficient bureau or department rather than an inefficient 
one, and if political or private pressure is removed or counteracted, 
they will take a degree of pride in the public work entrusted to their 
charge. 

One of the most significant hearings before the commission 
on city expenditures was that in which a high city official showed 
how suggestion after suggestion of his had been blocked by political 
or other influences, until finally he had become utterly discouraged 
and had ceased to put forth his energies aggressively for the im- 
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provement of the service. His case is only typical of others here 
and elsewhere. 

The steady work of these agencies of investigation is slowly 
raising the standards of service in our municipalities. They are 
educating the taxpayer and citizen to watch where his dollar goes. 
They are turning the spotlight on graft; they are making political 
favoritism unprofitable politically; they are directing public officials 
to the task of overhauling antiquated, lax and wasteful methods; 
they are helping to make city government an efficient instrument in 
the service of the community. 
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A NATIONAL FUND FOR PROMOTING EFFICIENT 
MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING AND REPORTING 


By U. L. Leonnauser, C. P. A., 
Secretary of the Fund. 


When Herman A. Metz assumed the office of comptroller of 
New York City a few years ago, he was shocked at the archaic 
methods employed in transacting public business, in recording 
transactions, and for currently showing the financial position of 
the city. Having built up a large private business of his own and 
knowing, therefore, from first-hand study, the importance of efficient 
methods, the lack of business methods in the city government was 
all the more glaring to him. About this time the Bureau of Munic- 
ipal Research began taking an active part in investigating the 
city’s business methods. As a result of its studies, with expert 
advice, it framed definite suggestions as to how the city’s business 
and accounting methods could be improved so as to bring them 
into line with accepted standards in well-conducted private busi- 
ness. The Bureau submitted its suggestions to Mr. Metz, as comp- 
troller, who eagerly embraced this opportunity for correcting the 
chaotic condition of the comptroller’s office. By doing so he started 
a movement for efficient business practice, still in operation, which 
is permeating every nook and corner of New York City’s depart- 
ments, to the profound astonishment of many wiseacres who said 
the thing could not be done. 

So impressed was Mr. Metz with the need for modern munic- 
ipal accounting and business methods, which he knew must be 
nation-wide that, upon finishing his term as comptroller, he con- 
ceived the idea of establishing a fund for carrying on a campaign 
of co-operation along these lines in other American cities. Corre- 
spondence was entered into with a number of city comptrollers 
throughout the country. He found that his plan met the hearty 
approval of these officials. He thereupon established the National 
Fund for Promoting Efficient Municipal Accounting and Reporting, 
endowing it with $10,000 a year for three years. The administration 
of the fund was placed in the hands of the Bureau of Municipal 
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Research, because this agency was already in touch with city officials 
throughout the country. 

This fund, now generally known as the “Metz Fund,” seeks 
to make available to American cities the best principles and prac- 
tices worked out in municipal accounting; to assist officials who 
find themselves in the plight in which Mr. Metz found himself 
when he became comptroiler of New York City, by showing how 
they may establish efficient accounting and business methods; and 
to answer questions concerning municipal accounting and other 
problems. In short, to show how, when city officials have the 
will, to adopt in municipal business the kind of accounting systems 
and business methods which are in use in efficient private business. 

In addition to publishing current bulletins calculated to arouse 
interest in and to emphasize the need for better accounting methods, 
and to answering questions submitted by city officials and private 
citizens in various parts of the country, the fund is developing a 
literature on municipal accounting, a field which up to this time has 
scarcely been touched. It is publishing a series of ‘Short Talks on 
Municipal Accounting and Reporting,” one number of which ap- 
pears each month, seven numbers having thus far been distributed. 

Talk No. 1 contains a discussion of municipal revenue and 
expense accounts, what they are and what they are not, why they 
are necessary, with a concrete illustration of a revenue and expense 
statement and an illustration of the kind of a statement that usually 
passes for a revenue and expense statement. Talk No. 2 discusses 
a balance sheet or statement of assets and liabilities of the general 
account, how it is developed and why it is necessary. It contains 
illustrations of the right and wrong kind of balance sheets, and 
statements of surplus or deficit account. Talk No. 3 deals with 
fund accounts, tells how they are developed, why they are neces- 
sary; contains concrete illustration of fund balance sheet, and of a 
summary consolidated balance sheet. Talk No. 4 deals with the 
capital account balance sheet showing the capital assets and liabil- 
ities of a city; shows why these accounts are best exhibited in a 
separate statement from current assets and liabilities; explains 
depreciation, capital surplus, assessment accounts, etc.; and gives 
concrete illustration of a capital account balance sheet. Talk No. 5 
explains the correct treatment of sinking fund accounts and trust 
fund accounts. Talk No. 6 deals with functional expense and cost 
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accounts; explains the underlying principles of classification and 
points out some prevailing misconceptions of the purpose of classi- 
fication; explains the value of functional and job costs, and of 
accounts of work performed, both being necessary for ascertaining 
unit costs; and Talk No. 7 explains a scientific method of collecting 
and controlling municipal revenues, describes the kinds of docu- 
ments and method of audit; contains illustrations of forms of reports 
to treasurer and financial officer and forms of new triplicate tax 
bill adopted by New York City. When completed the “Talks” 
will be published! in book form. 

One of the vital needs of almost every municipality in the coun- 
try, and, for that matter, of every state government in the country, 
is a scientific method of budget-making, in other words a scheme 
for determining how much money should be appropriated and how 
the appropriations shall be apportioned among the activities of the 
city and the objects of expenditure, in order to make certain that 
money will be spent for the purposes for which appropriated and 
no other. 

The Metz Fund, in recognition of this need, has undertaken 
the preparation of a handbook on the subject which it hopes to 
make available to every city and state in the country. This book, 
which is now in preparation, will cover every phase of the subject 
of budget-making. 

Information regarding present methods of budget-making haus 
been obtained from over fifty cities and will be incorporated in the 
manual in a comparative statement. Another subject which is 
engaging the attention of citizens who desire to make municipal 
business more efficient is that of scientific purchasing and standard- 
ization of supplies and materials. This subject will be dealt with in 
detail in a book which the Metz Fund plans to publish in the near 
future. For the purposes of ascertaining the steps taken by com- 
mission government to improve city administration the fund con- 
ducted a comparative field study of ten typical commission cities 
in which the practice of commission government was carefully 
analyzed. The results of the study are now in preparation for 
publication. Where city officials desire to consult with the experts 
of the fund in their own cities so that the subject of conference may 
be close at hand, such service is made available at cost. 


1D. Appleton & Co., Publishers. 


TRAINING MEN AND WOMEN FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


By H. Aten, Pu.D., 
Joint Director of the New York Bureau of Municipal Research and of 
The Training School for Public Service. 


When in 1909 effort was made to interest Mr. E. H. Harriman 
in the nation-wide need for municipal research, conditions in Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, St. Paul, etc., were cited. Mr. Harri- 
man replied, ‘‘This is not the time to think about St. Louis, St. 
Paul, Cincinnati and Philadelphia. We have been trying out the 
municipal research method in New York. We must first make 
that demonstration absolutely convincing. Whatever succeeds in 
New York will succeed in any other city, and then is the time to 
consider the extension of the municipal research method to all parts 
of the country.” 

When in 1910 Mrs. E. H. Harriman was told of requests for 
men to apply to a score of localities at local expense, the methods 
which had been convincingly demonstrated in Greater New York, 
she asked: ‘Will you not need soon a training school to ensure 
that the supply of men able to do what communities want shall keep 
up with the demands for more efficient government?” 

The National Training School for Public Service, now being 
conducted by the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, is there- 
fore grounded in five necessities: (1) The need for efficiency in govern- 
ment methods; (2) the need for efficient agencies to lead com- 
munities and to apply scientific methods to government; (3) the 
need for slow but convincing application of efficiency methods to 
public business; (4) the nation wide awakening to the need for 
both efficient methods and efficient agents; and (5) the need for 
accelerating the supply through a national training school . 

After her first question in January, 1910, Mrs. Harriman asked 
frequently for facts bearing upon the New York demonstration 
and upon the out-of-New-York interest in that demonstration. 
From the fall of 1910 to the spring of 1911 she asked one group after 
another of business and professional men the following questions: 
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1. Do you think efficiency of public business might be in- 
creased by any kind of training in advance of election or appoint- 
ment to office? 

2. Do you think efficiency of volunteer bodies, such as bureaus 
of municipal research, boards of trade, city clubs, etc., might be 
increased if there were available men trained to analyze the methods 
and results of public business and make constructive suggestions? 

3. Do you think training for the study and administration of 
public business can be given best through university lectures or 
through field work? 

4. Does municipal research with the sympathy and co-operation 
of the city administration in New York—which has already been 
promised by the mayor, comptroller, commissioner of accounts, 
presidents of Manhattan and board of aldermen, etc.—afford a 
suitable laboratory for such training? 

5. Is the time ripe to begin such training? 


She began with the then trustees of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research: R. Fulton Cutting, Bradley Martin, Jr., Victor Mora- 
wetz, John B. Pine, Henry L. Pritchett, Albert Shaw, Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, Frank Tucker and F. A. Vanderlip. She next asked a 
number of educators: Professor L. S. Rowe, president of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science; President Humphreys, of 
Stevens Institute; President Hadley, of Yale; President David 
Starr Jordan, of Leland Stanford University; Professor Charles 
Zueblin, and Dr. Talcott Williams, the recently elected head of 
Columbia’s School of Journalism; Professor Marion Parris, of Bryn 
Mawr. Thirdly, men in governmental positions were asked: Gov- 
ernor Wilson, Justice Hughes, Mayor Gaynor, Comptroller Prenger- 
gast, President McAneny, President Mitchel, Commissioner of 
Accounts Fosdick. The answers from these persons, experienced 
in efficiency tests for private business, public business and education, 
have been printed in the Announcement which will probably be 
found by readers of Tue ANNALS in their local library. They were 
unanimous in believing that, in addition to all that the universities, 
colleges and technical schools could do, field training was needed 
and the time was ripe to begin. 

The question was then raised with a number of business men of 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, and Cincinnati who were in posi- 
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tion not only to understand these needs but, if convinced, to con- 
tribute toward the founding and support of such a training school. 

After questions, explanations and conferences the Training 
School for Public Service was announced on November 13, 1911, 
with the following as founders: George F. Baker, August Belmont, 
George Blumenthal, William P. Bonbright & Co., H. M. Byllesby, 
Andrew Carnegie, C. A. Coffin, Cleveland H. Dodge, M. Hartley 
Dodge, James Douglas, Robert Goelet, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, J. W. 
Harriman, Edwin Hawley, Myron T. Herrick, W. M. V. Hoffman, 
Samuel Insull, Otto H. Kahn, Adolph Lewisohn, Samuel A. Lewisohn, 
Clarence H. Mackay, J. P. Morgan, Frank A. Munsey, Stephen S. 
Palmer, M. J. Perry, George W. Perkins, Henry Phipps, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jacob H. Schiff, Mortimer L. Schiff, J. G. Schmidlapp, 
Howard C. Smith, Robert M. Thompson, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Felix M. Warburg. 

The training school is conducted by the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research and its men are assigned to tasks side by side 
with regular staff members. 

The point of view of those who are now supporting and con- 
ducting the training school is well represented by an epigrammatic 
sentence from a letter by Dr. Marion Parris, of Bryn Mawr: “Stu- 
dents don’t dare squint at a microbe with less than three years’ 
graduate biology. Yet we turn people loose on the social fabric 
without any other doctorate than a kind heart.’”’ The kind heart 
referred to is, of course, frequently supplemented with the doctrines 
of political pull or personal ambition. 

The aims of the training school were stated by the founders 
as follows: 


Cro train men for the study and administration of public business. 

To qualify men to meet the growing need for students and 

administrators competent (a) to test and (6) to improve methods 
and results of municipal service. 

To publish facts which may be incorporated in text-books and 
lectures in teaching the relation to the public service of (a) political 
science, government and sociology; (b) accountancy; (c) engineer- 
ing; (d) law; (e) public hygiene; (f) school administration; (g) 
journalism; (/) medicine, etc. 

To furnish wherever practicable a connecting link between ) 
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schools and colleges and municipal or other public departments for 
practical field work. 

To secure open discussion of public business which will em- 
phasize the need for training on the part of officials and employees 
alike. 

Men in training will be taught by doing and helping to do, not 
by listening. They must, through actual field work, equip them- 
selves to learn whether and how time sheets are kept; how service 
records are installed; how efficiency tests are applied; how city 
contracts are enforced; how goods purchased and construction 
processes are inspected; how public hearings are conducted; how 
civic bodies may influence official action; how current and annual 
reports are prepared; how school children are examined for physical 
defects; how milk stations are conducted; how street cleaning, 
street gangs, clerks, etc., are tested; how salaries, grades and sup- 
plies are standardized; how efficiency of school work is tested and 
improved; how charters are studied, drafted, explained; how budget 
estimates are prepared, based on past experience and proved future 
needs, analyzed, studied, explained. 

For example, New York City has decided to establish a muni- 
cipal reference library as part of the New York public library. After 
conference with Dr. John S. Billings, director of the New York 
public library, one of the training school men is obtaining facts 
which will help in the organization of a municipal reference library 
and insure that the first documents put into that library are of a 
kind most certain to be of use to city officials in their current work. 
He has made an inventory of the books heretofore considered indis- 
pensable for the various division heads in the borough of Manhattan, 
department of water supply, etc. He has analyzed the reports 
made by engineers and other experts to the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment preparatory to the voting of funds, and noted (a) 
what bibliographical data were consulted in the preparation of these 
reports; (b) what additional material was available but not used; 
(c) what further material should have been available and consulted 
if the city was to reach its conclusion in the full light of its own 
experience and the best experience of other cities. 

Two former school superintendents and a former Bureau worker 
are making a study of the Wisconsin school system, particularly the 
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rural schools. Their report will deai with such subjects as curric- 
ulum, instruction in agriculture, salaries, cost of supplies and plant, 
attendance forms of records, etc. That theirs is really field training 
may be gathered from a letter just received: ‘*The demands of this 
work cause one to live a rather strenuous existence. . . . Yester- 
day morning I took a train at 3.30 a. m., rode until six, drove into 
the country and returned at 12.15 this morning. It is not always 
as bad as this, but traveling in the frontier country is difficult. 
But there are many compensations.” 

A former health officer is working out plans for current cumula- 
tive health returns particularly as to transmissible diseases, with 
the aim of making it easy for health officers to keep before them- 
selves statistical and graphic showing of where the problem lies in 
controlling infection. 

Every man in training must have first hand contact with health 
and school problems and handling vouchers, warrants, budget 
estimates, etc. 

Stipends of from zero to $3,000 are being paid men in training. 
These stipends are not salaries but bridges, to enable men to get 
over from one specialty to the general practice of leadership in 
municipal business. No stipend is paid men just out of college.’ 

During the summer of 1912 special work will be conducted for 
school men wishing to supplement their previous training by a field 
study of the machinery and procedure of various departments in 
New York City. That is the season when New York prepares its 
budget and all summer students will be given at least a short course 
in preparation, analysis and explanation of budget estimates. 

The opportunities for this form of training are as widespread 
as the need for efficient public service. The founders of the National 
Training School for Public Service had in mind at the outset that 
whatever merit there might be in training through doing would 
be enhanced in direct proportion to the necessity for doing the work 
which the student is to study. There may be expected to be hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men and women, some of them in high 
schools, some of them in colleges, others in technical schools, who 
will be learning the science of government and practicing the science 
of government in their own localities from one end of the country 


1Further information will be gladly sent upon request to Training School for Public Service, 
261 Broadway. 
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to the other. The time will certainly come when engineering schools 
will expect every graduate to have had field experience in municipal 
or other public engineering; when medical schools will expect every 
graduate to have had field experience in municipal or other public 
medicine; when lawyers will be required to know and to have ap- 
plied administrative law to their immediate localities; when college 
and high school graduates will not be considered equipped for the 
duties of citizenship until they have had field experience in govern- 
ment methods. As men are trained to do public business efficiently 
and as others are trained to require the efficient doing of public 
business, even political parties will see that it is to their interest 
to utilize men able to do jobs well. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
RELIGION’s REPLY TO ECONOMICS, 


The capitalistic system of industry is under fire. The attack is being pressed 
on many sides, but mainly from two conspicuous points of vantage. 

In the first place, capitalism is being assailed from the standpoint of efficiency. 
Its production of wealth is wasteful both of natural and human resources; and 
its distribution of the product on the basis of service rendered falls short of justice. 
The principle of competition has broken down. Instead of a delicately balanced 
system working automatically and without friction and disorder, the industrial 
world holds together only because of the necessary intrusion of such artificial 
elements as organized capital, organized labor, political regulation, and social 
ownership. 

In the second place, capitalism is being attacked from the side of morals and 
religion. The system of private ownership and wage-labor is not only inefficient, 
but inhumane and materialistic. Its cruelty is seen in such commonplace accom- 
paniments of its activity as child-labor, sweat-shops, tenements and slums, un- 
sanitary factories, unguarded machinery, industrial accidents and diseases, twelve- 
hour days and seven-day weeks of labor; conditions which have been abolished 
or bettered within recent years, mainly by the interference and command of the 
people, acting through the instrumentalities of democratic government. Nor 
need I enlarge upon the materialism fostered by our modern industrial life. If 
one were to try to invent a system, says Prof. Rauschenbusch, in his ‘‘ Christianity 
and the Social Crisis," which should foster covetousness to the highest degree, 
one could not improve upon our present order of things. Capitalism stands 
indicted before the bar of religion because it is at bottom selfish, and selfishness 
is the essence of sin. 

At a time when capitalism is thus condemned from the sides both of efficiency 
and of morals, it is not surprising perhaps that there are few to-day so mean as to 
do the system reverence. Now and then, however, a valiant voice is lifted; and 
such a voice do we have in Prof. Carver’s able and effective little book, entitled 
“The Religion Worth Having.” Essaying to answer the specific question, “Is 
religion of any use?"’ and thus to enter the religious field for the first time, the 
author soon finds himself back upon his old familiar economic stamping ground; 
and his book, therefore, becomes nothing more or less than a challenge to the 
two-fold criticism of capitalism which I have outlined above. Life, to Prof. 
Carver, is fundamentally a struggle, first a struggle “among social groups,” and, 
secondly, a struggle among the individuals in each group, ‘modified, controlled 
and directed so as to promote the efficiency of the group in its inter-group strug- 
gle." The object of this struggle is the ‘control over the forces of nature;” and, 
through this control, of course, ‘dominion over the rest of mankind as mankind 
has . . . dominion over the rest of the animal creation.” This object will be 


1Carver, T. N., The Relicgicn Worth Having, pp. vii, 140. Price,'$1.00. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1911. 
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attained by that “group which so regulates the struggle between its individuals 
as to secure the largest measure of success to those who strengthen the group most, 
and to bring poverty, failure or punishment to those who strengthen it least.” 
Those “strengthen the group most” who have the largest fund of productive 
energy and the largest measure of productive efficiency. These men can be best 
discovered by the open struggle within the group of “economic competition,” 
just as the best runners can be discovered by a race. Capitalism, in other words, 
is not only a nice test of the individuals, but it is at the same time a certain means 
of ‘getting the economic resources of the nation into the hands of those who can 
handle them most productively,”’ and of bringing “failure and poverty to those 
unfortunate individuals who are not worth their keep!” It is the parable of the 
Talents all over again—*“‘to him that hath shall be given, and from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that which he hath.” 

Here is Prof. Carver's answer to the charge that capitalism is inefficient. 
It is obviously a reassertion in the baldest terms of the old economic individualism 
of the Manchester School. ‘The genius has never arisen,”’ he says, “‘ who could 
even suggest a way of distributing the wealth or the places of responsibility in a 
nation without a struggle of one kind or another as a test." It would be interest- 
ing to pause here and question the validity of such a restatement as this of the 
old political economy. We should like to ask if the existing inequalities of wealth, 
and of the ownership and control of the resources of nations, are commensurate 
in any sense with the productive energy and efficiency of the individuals con- 
cerned? We should like to inquire if artificial monopolies, special privileges, and 
industrial despotisms are not the inevitable accompaniments of such a struggle, 
and if the attempt to eliminate these extraneous factors in the situation by social 
control is not itself the very beginning of the end of that ‘economic competition” 
which the Professor lauds so highly? We should like to debate the problem of that 
poverty, for which, as Dr. Devine puts it in his “‘ Misery and Its Causes,” “the 
individual who suffers is not responsible, but which is not beyond the control of 
society.”” We should like to ask if the figures of the army, which Prof. Carver 
uses with such approval, are not the perfect picture of the socialized as contrasted 
with the individualistic group, wherein all competition between the individuals, 
composing the group, for purely individual ends, is eliminated, in favor of a 
rigorous co-operative enterprise for the social ends. We should like to question 
the Professor's cynical distrust of democracy, his utter lack of sympathy with the 
aspirations of labor, his contemptuous consignment of the poor to the rubbish 
heap, as those who have not “met the economic test of performance” and are 
therefore ‘‘not worth their keep.” Especially should we like nothing better 
than to compare this statement of the old philosophy of individualism with the 
new philosophy of socialization as forecasted, if not actually set forth and justi- 
fied, by Prof. Taussig’s remarkable “ Principles of Political Economy.” But for 
all this we have no space. We must be content with pointing out that Prof. 
Carver has answered the charge that capitalism is inefficient by reaffirming the 
old principle of ‘economic competition,” and is far from convincing in his state- 
ment. 

Of more immediate concern to us is the author’s answer to the second charge, 
that capitalism is immoral and irreligious—un-Christian, we might add—which 
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constitutes the real burden of his message. Prof. Carver meets this indictment 
by redefining religion in terms of his political economy. ‘That is the best reli- 
gion,” he says “ which (1) acts most powerfully as a spur to energy, and (2) directs 
that energy most productively.”” ‘‘ The religion worth having,” he says in another 
place, “is the religion which will enable its adherents to be fruitful and multiply 
and people the earth and subdue it and have dominion over it." ‘‘ The religion 
worth having is the religion which enables the people and nations which adopt it 
to survive in competition with peoples and nations possessing any other gift 
of religion. The religion is not worth having which brings failure in this physical 
and practical sense, which would unfit for the struggle for dominion the peoples 
and nations which adopt it, and cause them to succumb to the superior surviving 
power of other peoples.” The gospel of religion, in other words, is the ‘ work- 
bench” gospel, which fosters productive energy; and the great sin against which 
such a gospel must be directed is that of the pig-trough, which tempts men to 
enjoy rather than to produce. The true church is “the Fellowship of the Pro- 
ductive Life; and that this church will be separated from the masses is “a 
normal and economic result,” since “‘ people with such a religion could scarcely 
help prospering out of proportion to peoples who waste their energies in sin and 
dissipation.” ‘‘This aspect of the separation of the church from the masses,” 
says Prof. Carver, “is displeasing to those who are beaten, and their natural 
resource is talk, muck-raking and palaver.” 

That this statement is one of amazing interest and value goes without saying. 
Here we have a perfectly frank and unblushing attempt to define the religion of 
capitalism not in the strange terms of a theology but in its own familiar terms of 
political economy. And that this definition sounds suspiciously like the promise 
of Satan when he revealed to Christ “the kingdoms of the world and all the glory 
of them" is not perhaps surprising. Here, it seems to me, we have a more im- 
pressive proof of the essentially irreligious character of the competitive system of 
industry, and its utter incompatibility with the religion of Jesus, than can be 
found in any of the writings of those who are out-and-out opponents of the whole 
business. Here is a religion which sees nothing more in the individual than a 
worker whose business it is to produce, and then use the surplus of his production 
“for further productive achievement, for a further conquest of the forces of nature 
and an extension of dominion over the world.”’ Here is a religion which defines 
success in human living as a production of a surplus of material things over and 
above what is ‘necessary to sustain life,’’ and a failure in human living as the 
production of merely enough for personal sustenance, or less. 

Prof. Carver's religion, in short, knows nothing in the teaching of Jesus but 
the parable of the Talents, and finds in this the summation of the Christian 
gospel! It is a religion which fosters the prejudice of rank, the pride of class, and 
all the stupid pretensions of political and industrial aristocracy—a re‘igion of 
the strong, the unscrupulous, the proud. But that it is a ‘‘religion worth having,” 
or, in the last analysis, any religion at all, I would steadfastly deny. Religicn 
has to do ultimately with spiritual and not material things, or rather it has to do 
with material things only as they affect the spiritual realities of life, which is of 
course very nearly. Religion is interested not in a man’s material success, but in 
his spiritual integrity. Religion can be quite content if a man fails to gain any 
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part of the world, if only he saves his own soul. Religion does not stop with the 
parable of the Talents, but passes on to other and higher truths which sprinkle 
the gospel pages from Matthew | to John 23. Religion believes that the work- 
bench philosophy is sound and good, so far as it goes; but it believes that above 
and beyond this is the family or home philosophy, which represents men, not so 
much as toilers competing at the work-bench, as brothers in a home, living in the 
ideal of “from each according to his ability, to each according to his need.” 
Religion, let me emphasize again, must be as practical as Prof. Carver would 
have it. It must concern itself very immediately with the world in < Il its indus- 
trial and political phases. But this it must do, not for the purpose of capturing 
and controlling the world as it is, but rather for the purpose of remaking it, 
reforming it, refashioning it, after the heart's desire, that the bodies of men may 
not be bruised, and the souls of men destroyed. What true religion wants is 
not dominion for the sake of further conquest, but dominion only for the sake of 
soul-emancipation. Men must be free to realize the divine possibilities of their 
beings. They must be free to grow and aspire and love. : 
Joun Haynes 


New York City. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 


NOTES. 


Bailey, L. H. The Farm and Garden Rule Book. Pp. xxiv, 587. Price, 
$2.00. New York: Macmillan Company, 1911. 

As the name implies, this is a manual giving in briefest terms information 

on all subjects likely to be of interest to the agriculturist. Would you 

learn the number of plants, set one inch apart, it takes to fill an acre or the 

grading of roses or stock, “just look in the book and see.” The wide sale 

of the three earlier editions is the best indication of its value. 


Barker, D. A. Cash and Credit. Pp. vi, 143. Price, 40 cents. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

In this day of cheap primers on scientific subjects—cheap in quality but not 

in price when one considers their real value—it is a pleasure to find a primer 

like this one of Mr. Barker’s, which is accurate and substantial in its 


exposition of principles, and evinces a knowledge of the work-a-day world 


in its explanation of their application. The book discusses such subjects as 
the relation of money, credit, and confidence to prices; the theory and 
practice of the domestic and foreign exchanges—a subject upon which the 
book is particularly strong; and the principles and practice of banking. 
Illustrations and descriptive material have reference principally to the Brit- 
ish money market. 

The book is open to a few criticisms, but most of them are not serious. 
In his treatment of the price equation (pp. 19-20) Mr. Barker omits any 
reference to the important subject of the rates of monetary and of deposit 
turnover; his explanation of the gold exchange standard is one-sided, being 
based especially upon the practice in India, which differs very materially from 
the typical gold exchange standard. There are minor inaccuracies in the 
reference to the Philippines (p. 86), that to Mexico (p. 87), and that to the 
United States (p. 123). 

All in all, however, Mr. Barker’s book is an excellent primer, and well 
worth reading by any one who desires a brief but substantial survey of the 
principles of money and credit as exemplified in the British money market. 


Beard, C. A. and Schultz, B. E. Documents on the State-wide Initiative, 
Referendum and Recall. Pp. viii, 394. Price, $2.00. New York: Mac- 


millan Company, I9gI2. 
This is an excellent collection of source material. The volume includes all 
of the constitutional amendments providing for a state-wide system of 
initiative, referendum or recall now in force, several of the most significant 
statutes elaborating constitutional provisions, all of the constitutional amend- 
ments now pending adoption, six important judicial decisions, certain materials 
relative to state-wide recall, and some illustrative papers showing the system 
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in ordinary municipalities and commission-governed cities. In the appendix 
is the complete scheme of government suggested by Hon. W. S. U’Ren and 
others of Oregon, and also the ballot titles for the Oregon election of 1910. 
In order that students of government may have accessible the source materials 
needed for the study of these movements, the compilers have promised to 
issue new additions from time to time as important constitutional amendments 
or statutes are enacted. 

In the introductory note of sixty-nine pages Professor Beard gives the 
history of the adoption of these measures, showing that they are subjects of 
great practical consideration for al! students of government and men of 
affairs. He analyzes succinctly and comments favorably upon the significance 
of each of the movements. 

The volume is well indexed. As a collection of documentary material 
it has the rare merit of being exhaustive. It is a valuable and timely book 
of reference. 

Bergson, Henri. (Creative Evolution. Pp. xv, 407. Price, $2.50. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co., 191t. 

The title of this book attracts attention, and this attention is held by the 
style of the author, even though this is a translation. Professor Bergson 
is one of the most known of present French philosophers, and there are 
many who will welcome this English version. 

In essence, the author believes that the human mind is bound to attempt 
a philosophy of the universe that shall utilize the newer discoveries of the 
ways of natures. Science must interpret the changes of matter in order that 
it may control matter. Philosophy must go further back. M. Bergson 
at the outset specially emphasizes the role that the concept of duration, time, 
now plays and must play in science. Indeed, this part of his discussion is 
perhaps the most valuable contribution he makes. 

Neither mechanism, which is so characteristic of science, nor finality, 
dominant in the older philosophy, can now be accepted as satisfactory. In 
their places the author seeks refuge in a vague conception of some vital 
force which works in creative fashion, time being as essential a feature 
as form. 

The development of modern sciences (particularly the biological), is dis- 
cussed, and then the various systems of philosophy are reviewed. The dis- 
cussion is always interesting, the criticism often searching. In the reviewer's 
opinion, there is no good reason for accepting the by no means infrequent 
dogmatic utterances on vexed questions as final, but the argument as a whole 
will repay careful study. 


Blair, Emma H. The Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi Valley and 
Region of the Great Lakes. Pp. 784. Price, $10.00. Cleveland: A. H. 
Clark Company, 1912. 

Bloomfield, Max. The locational Guidance of Youth Pp. xiii, 124. Price, 
60 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1911. 

The school prepares, in a measure, for life, but the specialization of modern 
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industry has placed before the average student such a bewildering maze of 
choices that some effort must be made to direct the youth into the most 
desirable forms of employment. Hence, Mr. Bloomfield and those working 
with him have organized vocational guidance bureaus, both in the schools and 
in connection with social agencies outside of the schools. As a result of this 
activity, “common action has become more easy; social insight and the will to 
serve have increased.” In clear, readable form, the author has explained the 
system of vocational guidance, detailing its advantages to the child and the 
society at large. 


Campbell, G. L. /ndustrial Accidents and their Compensation. Pp. xii, 

105. Price, $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1911. 

In an essay covering slightly less than one hundred pages, the author has 
attempted to sum up the problem of accident compensation, The first por- 
tion, dealing with the statistics of industrial accidents and their social causes, 
is notably incomplete in its failure to discriminate between the superficial 
work done by the average State Labor Bureau and such excellent studies 
of Industrial Accidents as those made by Miss Crystal Eastman in Pitts- 
burgh and the Minnesota Bureau of Labor in 1908. The author is either 
ignorant of or else he fails to recognize the incompetency which frequently 
shows itself in factory inspection and labor statistics departments. 

The remainder of the work, which deals with accident compensation, 
includes a discussion of voluntary agencies of Employers’ Liability Laws iv 
the United States, and of Employer's Liability Insurance. The book ends 
with a chapter on Suggested Reforms. Not only has the author failed to 
grasp the full social significance of the accident problem, but his citation of 
remedies is distinctly below the standard of similar work done by Miss 
Eastman for the Pittsburgh Survey or for the New York Commission on 
Employers’ Liability. 


Clark, Sue A., and Wyatt, Edith. Making Both Ends Meet. Pp. xiii, 270. 

Price, $1.50. New York: Macmillan Company, rgI1I. 
“Making Both Ends Meet” consists in large part of the economic records of 
self-supporting women living away from home in New York. The data 
were collected through the National Consumers’ League. Mrs. Sue A. 
Clark conducted the inquiry for a year and a half, obtaining the workers’ 
budgets, as they were available, from young women who were interviewed 
in their rooms, boarding-places, and hotels, as well as at night-schools and 
clubs. Edith Wyatt supplemented these accounts and rearranged them. 
The book is not entirely the work of these two, however, and recognition 
is given of the help of the other contributors. i 

The unstandardized conditions in the work of women, generally, really 
form the chief topic of the book. Trade legislation backed by conscientious 
inspection and powerful enforcement is concluded to be the most effectual 
method of reform. 

The method of presenting the material is extremely interesting, usually 
following the narrative form. In short, it is well worth the perusal of any 
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one desiring information on the subject without the laborious task of wading 
through statistics. 


Clay, A. Syndicalism and Labor. Pp. xv, 230. Price, $2.25. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 1911. 

This work is a polemic against the radicalism so prominent in the labor 
movement of to-day. Beginning with a discussion of the origin and meaning 
of the term “syndicalism” and of the place of syndicalism as a weapon of 
industrial warfare, the author traces the development of the movement in 
lrance, Italy, Spain and the United Kingdom. Interest centers, of course, 
in the last named country, and the main purpose of the volume seems to be 
that of arousing public attention to the danger of allowing the trade unions 
and the movement for social reform to become pawns in the game of 
furthering socialistic designs. The trade unions seem to be abandoning the 
old policy of conciliation and collective bargaining for a policy of class 
struggle and class aggrandizement. The new unionism is merely collectivism 
under another name; and “social reform” has become a label for a variety 
of schemes out of which the state socialists make much political capital. This 
has been inevitable in the march of progress, but it has led the country “to 
a position in which political and social conditions combine to menace the 
stability of the system of social organization under whose aegis that progress 
has been made.” The middle classes should pause to consider the state to 
which humane sentiment is leading them. They must be brought to realize 
their situation and to take an attitude that will not be misinterpreted as “an 
encouragement to those who advocate violence and intimidation as the most 
effectual method of securing the redistribution of wealth.” 

Bias marks the whole treatment. The author seems to have a morbid eye 
for anything that can be labelled socialistic; and he assumes a sort of divine 
monopoly over progressive tendencies on the part of the middle classes. But 
for all that, the working out of the argument is so intelligent that it cannot 
be dismissed in cavalier fashion. 


Crampton, H. E. The Doctrine of Evolution—Its Basis and Scope. Pp. 312. 
Price, $1.50. New York: Columbia University Press, 1911. 
This book was not written for students of social science, but for students of 
biology. Nevertheless, it is the best book yet published for those who wish 
to see what biology has to offer as a basis of or supplement to social studies. 
The author avoids the technical terminology that makes scientific books so 
difficult. He has a unique power of keeping in view the essential principles 
and of pointing out their application to related subjects. The first half treats 
of evolution as a process. It is the sort of biology that every one should 
know. The latter half treats of man and his social evolution, This is, of 
course, the difficult part, but the work has been done so successfully that all 
can learn from it and few will be inclined to find fault. If he occasionally 
overstates the influence of the biologic factors in social evolution, the cor- 
rectives are readily at hand for the economist and sociologist to supplement 
this view with their own. No one interested in social science should miss 
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this rare opportunity to broaden his view and gain a better appreciation of 
the ways of nature. 


Dean, M. B. Municipal Bonds Held Void, Pp. 122. Price, $2.50. New 

York: By the Author, 1911. 

This work is stated by the author to be “a compilation of all cases in the 
United States holding municipal bonds void or determining their illegality 
prior to issuance, enjoining their issue, denying resistrayon or certificate, or 
refusing their validation.” 

It is intended for use by owners and dealers in municipal bonds and 
banks loaning on such securities as collateral, as a check against the illegal 
issues which are at the present time “floating around the country like dere- 
licts upon a sea.” The work is, in reality, a digest of the various cases 
coming to the author’s attention bearing upon illegal municipal bond issues. 
A feature of the work is three tables, giving the names, amounts and char- 
acter of the bonds declared illegal or whose issue was enjoined, the pur- 
poses for which they were issued and other matters of a kindred nature. 


Der Ling, Princess. Tio Vears in the Forbidden City. Pp. ix, 382. Price. 
2.00. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co., 1911. 


Devine, Edward T. The Spirit of Social Work, Pp. xi, 231. Price, $1.00. 
New York: Charities Publication Committee, 1911. 

One of the best known social workers in the United States has sought to 
present in this volume his conception of the spirit of social work. In nine 
addresses, dealing with the Conservation of Human Life, Housing, Woman 
Suffrage, Criminality, Poverty, and Philanthropy he presents once more his 
unfaltering belief in men and his firm conviction that a remodeled environ- 
ment will relieve most of the maladjustments from which society now suffers. 
The work, which is clear and forceful, should appeal to the widening circle 
of readers who are interesting themselves in the problem of social work. 


Dodd, W. E. Statesmen of the Old South. Pp. ix, 242. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1911. 
This little volume, the subtitle of which is, “From Radicalism to Conserva- 
tive Revolt,” will go far to confirm Professor Dodd's right to be called a 
keen analyst of American history. Only three statesmen are dealt with, 
Jefferson, Calhoun, and Davis, though others are necessarily given some 
attention because of their relation to these. Jefferson is presented in a light 
which will be pleasing to the “insurgent” of to-day. Not only was he an 
“insurgent” in 1776, when he proposed, but did not effect, the democratiza- 
tion of Virginia, but such he remained, and the same proposition he offered 
again in 1816. He failed because the “interests” were too strong. We can 
only wish that Professor Dodd had dwelt a little more on Jefferson as 
President. Calhoun was always a nationalist at heart, especially when the 
Presidency seemed within his grasp, but he put property interests above 
nationalism and democracy and the kind of property he championed must 
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look to the states for protection. Jefferson Davis was his disciple and, 
much against his will, thinks Professor Dodd, was driven to revolt in 
behalf of the “interests.” 


Edler, Friedrich. The Dutch Republic and the American Revolution, Pp. 

viii, 244. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1911. 

Dr. Edler has done an excellent piece of historical research, though he would 
have made his study more valuable had he placed greater emphasis upon 
its economic and financial aspects. And his work would have had more 
general interest had he put it in a more attractive literary form. His 
purpose was to treat his subject primarily and largely from the diplomatic 
point of view and with all possible fullness of detail; and he has achieved 
his purpose of making a scientific treatment of a subject slightly known and 
appreciated in the United States. 

He has considered the many phases of politics in the United Provinces 
during the period of the American Revolution. He has made it unmistak- 
ably clear that the Dutch rendered very important aid to the Americans, 
though in an indirect and clandestine manner, and though almost wholly 
for the sake of Dutch commercial interests. The Dutch were at the 
beginning of the war between England and the American provinces nominal! y 
neutral; by its end they were openly the allies of the Americans and the 
enemies of the British. Throughout the war, they were especially eager to 
obtain a large share of their trade. The agents of the American provinces 
and of France made use of the United Provinces for many secret negotia- 
tions. In many ways the Dutch rendered aid to the Americans and the 
French, though by the terms of the treaty of peace between England and 
the Americans the Dutch were made the victims. 


Franck, H. A. Four Months Afoot in Spain. Pp. 370. Price, $2.00. New 

York: Century Company, 1911. 

Here is a book that is different from the ordinary book of travel. With 
only $172 to cover all expenses, the author goes by steerage to Gibraltar, 
making the trip through Spain on foot and by third-class rail. He departs 
from the usual line of travel and visits places unknown to the ordinary 
tourist. His knowledge of the Spanish language and his wonderful adapt- 
ability make it possible for him to mingle with the lower classes as one of 
them. He makes friends with tramps and peasants, eating their food and 
living as they live. 

The book does not attempt to give any great amount of real informa- 
tion. It is just an easily flowing and, often, humorous account of his care- 
free wanderings. He gives interesting glimpses of life in Spain, especially 
among the peasants,—their attitude toward church and State. Like other 
travelers, the author condemns the profligacy of the priesthood, but he sees 
little to disapprove of in the bull fights. 

Altogether, the book is unusual and is delightfully interesting. It com- 
pares favorably with the author’s earlier work, “A Vagabond’s Journey 
Around the World.” 
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Garner, James W. Government in the United States. Pp. 416. Price, $1.00. 

New York: American Book Company, IgII. 

This is a text-book designed primarily for use in high schools and academies. 
The book happily begins with a discussion of local government. From 
local government it proceeds to discuss in an inclusive manner the machinery 
first of state then of national government. More than the usual amount 
of attention is devoted to the actual operation of governmental machinery. 
For this reason the book will undoubtedly go far toward meeting the con- 
stantly increasing demand for a text for secondary schools that will 
emphasize the personal relation existing between the citizen and his govern- 
ment. If may be questioned, however, whether the book goes far enough 
in this direction. To be sure suggestive chapters are devoted to interesting 
discussions of suffrage and elections; political parties and nominating 
methods; citizenship, and organization and procedure of Congress, but is 
it not high time that secondary students be taught something as to law- 
creating as well as to law-making forces? Certainly at least one chapter 
might have been devoted to the formation and expression of public opinion 
and the means by which legislative and administrative bodies are actually 
influenced. 

From the standpoint of pedagogy the book is entirely satisfactory. 
The type is clear; the arrangement is excellent; the subject matter is well 
proportioned; it is written with clearness of diction. At the close of each 
chapter is a list of references and a list of questions through which the 
student may be taught the value and use of documentary material. The 
questions will also serve as a point of departure for the discussion of 
interesting and pressing governmental problems of the day. In the appendix 
are copies of the Articles of Confederation and of the Federal Constitution. 


Garrett, G. |Vhere the Money Grows. Pp. ii, 66. Price, 50 cents. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1911. 

This collection of short sketches, descriptive of Wall Street and of the habits 

of those who frequent it, has less value in book form than in the pages of 

a daily paper, for which some of the sketches are very appropriate. The 

two entitled “The Way of a Client” and “Taking Trouble Home” are 

the best. 


Hackwood, E. W. Good Cheer. Pp. 424. Price, $2.50. New York: Sturgis 
& Walton Company, rg1t. 
The Romance of Food and Feasting, the secondary title of this book, gives a 
much better idea of its contents than its general title. A wealth of material 
gathered from a great variety of sources is presented. A few of the thirty- 
seven topics discussed are: Culinary Art the Mainspring of Civilization, Foods 
and Culinary Practices of the Ancients, Forks and Refinement, The Roast 
Xeef of Old England, The Cook and his Art, National Foods and National 
Prejudices, Influence of Diet on National Character, Curiosities of Diet, The 
Aesthetics of the Dinner Table. The materials are presented topically and 
without any semblance of scientific arrangement or logical development. It is 
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neither a history nor a scientific treatise, and one must search diligently 
through the chapter analyses to find specific manners and customs of various 
peoples. The index is of no assistance in this pursuit except as to items of 
food and a few general subjects. The student of gastronomy, however, will 
find it interesting and entertaining. It is rich in quotations (without refer- 
ences) and is profusely illustrated. 


Hard, William. The Women of To-morrow. Pp. xi, 211. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Baker & Taylor Company, 1911. 

Among the books which have recently appeared dealing with the question of 
women and their modern revolt against traditional dependence, the present 
work stands out, sharply marked off from the others by its brilliant, easy style 
and its broad grasp of the fundamental principles underlying the woman 
movement. Mr. Hard in his present volume has contributed not a little to the 
available material on one of the most vital modern social problems. 


Herrick, C. A. Reclaiming a Commonwealth and Other Essays. Pp. viii, 201. 

Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: John J. McVey, rort. 
Under the above tithe Dr. Herrick has put forth a volume of essays on 
educational topics that will command the serious attention of educators and 
of the thinking public generally. Of special interest are the ones on 
Reclaiming a Commonwealth, in which Dr. Herrick narrates dramatically the 
struggle to raise North Carolina from illiteracy and utter lack of educational 
ideals to a creditable position among American commonwealths; on Educa- 
tion the Keystone of Power, and Old and New Education, wherein are clearly 
described certain educational ideals and tendencies; and on Unconscious 
Education, which discusses in delightful fashion the qualities essential to the 
true teacher, and the rich rewards of the spirit which come to the man who 
devotes himself unreservedly to the training and development of youth. 

The other essays are of a more practical sort, and while adding to the 
reader's storehouse of facts make less contribution to his mental furniture. 

This little volume is an admirable one for the odd minutes that are too 
precious to be wasted and too few consecutively to be used for more 
exhaustive discussions. 


Hicks, F. C. Competitive and Monopoly Price. Pp. 39. Cincinnati: Univer- 

sity of Cincinnati, 1911. 

The viewpoint of this discussion proceeds from fairly well accepted premises 
in current theory, and its development contains little that is new. The con- 
clusion reached seems to be a compromise such as would preserve the valu- 
able elements both in competition and in combination. The following is the 
author’s summary of guiding principles: 

“1. Fair price can be secured only by securing the proper balancing* of 
competition and unity of action. No policy can hope for success which 
regards competition as natural and beneficial in and for itself and unity 
of action as abnormal and injurious. 


“2. Since, under modern industry, the healthy balancing of competition 


and unity of action cannot be attained through the spontaneous working of 
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business interests, there must be legislation, and this legislation must have 
for its object, not the impossible régime of free competition, but the proper 
adjustment of both competition and unity of action. 

“3. Mere general provisions as to acts that are in restraint of trade are 
not sufficient. The dividing line between acts which in their ultimate effect 
do and those which do not restrain trade is altogether too indefinite to suit 
the needs of business. The specific evils shown by experience to result from 
excessive unity of action and from excessive competition should be clearly 
defined and explicitly forbidden, so that both the general public and those 
who manage industry may know just what is and what is not contrary 
to law.” 


Jacques, Mabel. District Nursing. Pp. xiv, 162. Price, $1.00. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 

In this little volume will be found an interesting description of the work of 
the district nurse, evidently drawn from the writer’s own experience. It 
contains a brief sketch of the history of the movement, and a discussion of 
the different problems which the district nurse is likely to encounter. It 
teems with practical and sensible suggestions and will be found of value 
by all who have to do with this important phase of the movement for 
public health. 


Jenkins, Hester D. Ibrahim Pasha, Pp. 123. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., IQII. 


Jessup, W. A. The Social Factors Affecting Special Supervision in the 
Public Schools of the United States. Pp. vii, 123. Price, $1.00. New 
York: Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 1911. 

An investigation, historical and current, into the status of the special sub- 

jects of the course of study, based upon data from practically all the impor- 

tant school systems of the United States. It shows that the demand for the 

introduction of these subjects came from outside. Music came with a 

religious and social sanction; drawing, as a result of the need of trained 

artisans, with an additional and later industrial approval; domestic science, 

because of the necessity for teaching girls how to work; penmanship, with a 

commercial sanction; and physical training, as a part of a revival of interest 

in health and physique. 

The order of popularity, judged numerically, is music 85, drawing 75, 
manual training 43, domestic science 30, penmanship 21, physical education 
20, and domestic art 18. Based upon the compensation of supervisors and 
special teachers the order of importance is: Manual training, physical edu- 
cation, penmanship, drawing, domestic science, music and domestic art. 
The median salary is influenced by the proportion of men and women in 
each. The women teach most of the drawing—85 per cent, music, 63 
per cent, and all of the domestic science and art, while the men are still 
favored for penmanship—61 per cent, and manual training 80 per cent. 
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Jones, Chester Lloyd. Readings on Parties and Elections in the United 
States. Pp. xv, 354. Price, $1.60. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1912. 

Party control of the government, the development of party organization in 

the United States, the convention and the direct primary, the national conven- 

tion and the election of the President, senatorial elections, elections to the 

House of Representatives and to the state legislature, party organization, the 

ballot, party problems and remedies, and direct legislation and the recall, are 

the main headings under which the author has classified his material. The 
nature of the sources of the material will be gleaned from the fact that, out 
of seventy-two readings, one is an excerpt from a judicial decision, two are 
excerpts from speeches, three from constitutions, five from state and federal 
statutes, seven from newspapers, nine from pamphlets, twenty-three from peri- 
odicals, and twenty-five from standard books. The work is, therefore, pre- 
eminently a collection of readings. It is not a source book. For instance, 
out of the eleven readings on party organization but one, the Rules of the 

Republican Party in Pennsylvania, may be called real source material. It 

would seem as though the party rules and regulations of at least a few other 

typical states might well have been given. The volume contains no compara- 
tive readings on party organizations and methods in other countries. 

The book is admirably adapted for use in an introductory course in 
Party Organization and Methods. Each reading is prefaced by a clean, 
cogent paragraph succinctly stating the significance of the point at issue. 
The volume will be of inestimable value in all courses that deal with and for 
all readers who wish to become acquainted with actual party government. 


Jordan, David S. The Heredity of Richard Roe. Pp. 165. Price, $1.20. 
Boston: American Unitarian Society, 1911. 

Probably no man in America is doing more to popularize and interpret modern 
biology than the writer, the president of Leland Stanford University. Using 
the hypothetical man, Richard Roe, the author tells of his inheritance from 
his ancestors, inheritances good or bad, and the varied problems thereby 
introduced. The little volume will be of great interest to the “gentle reader” 
who wants to know something of these vital questions. The story is weil 
told and in non-technical language. 


Keltie, J. Scott (Ed.). The Statesman’s Year Book, tort. Pp. \xxii, 1444. 
Price, $3.00. New York: Macmillan Company, 1911. 


Klein, Felix. America of To-morrow. Pp. xii, 359. Price $1.75. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co., I9rt. 
The reader turns from this book with a feeling that it has been decidedly 
misnamed. Although it is called “America of To-morrow,” it deals in a 
very decided sense with America of to-day as it was seen by a visiting 
Frenchman. The greater portion of the book is concerned with American 
manners and customs as they relate to educational institutions. Aside from 
a short discussion of the probable results upon American life of the present 
Japanese problem, the author fails entirely to reach “To-morrow.” 
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Kurella, Hans. (Cesare Lombroso, A Modern Man of Science. Pp. vii, 
194. Price, $1.50. New York: Rebman Company. 

This little volume, written shortly after the death of the great criminologist, 
is an attempt to evaluate the work of Lombroso and to describe the position 
which he occupied in the field of positive social science. A concise bio- 
graphical sketch is followed only by such discussion of his theories as is 
necessary to reveal his leadership in the revolutionizing of criminological 
science. The work is admirably done. No attempt is made to gloss over 
the errors or exaggerations. They are frankly acknowledged, but are 
regarded merely as incidental blemishes upon the otherwise great achieve- 
ment of this man, of the true scientific spirit. In a very interesting appendix 
on Lombroso’s spiritualistic researches, the author narrates the circumstances 
led him into this field of investigations and the methods by which he was 
deceived, and concludes: “To our enemies we freely give the Lombroso 
of senile decay, for the Lombroso of youth, forever young, is ours.” In 
another appendix he gives a chronological list of Facts and Documents of 
Positivism, 1841-1865. The book is excellent reading for all students of 
Criminology, and especially for such as seek an unprejudiced estimate of 
the work of the founder of the Italian school. 


Lawrence, W. W. Medieval Story and the Beginnings of the Social Ideals 
of English-speaking People. Pp. xiv, 236. Price, $1.50. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1g1t. 

The English people are a composite of Germanic, Scandinavian, Ffench and 

Celtic elements, fused in the melting-pot of the British Isles just as similar 

elements are now combining in the United States. Among the methods of 

approach to an examination of the social ideals of these early peoples, none 
is more suggestive than that of the great stories that grew into form during 
the medieval period. These narratives serve not only as faithful records of 
the vices, ambitions and social ideals of by-gone days, but picture as well the 
rise of class distinctions and the contrasting spirits of aristocracy and 
democracy. “Beowulf” brings out the*honor, bravery and self-sacrifice of the 

Anglo-Saxon; the story of Roland reveals the patriotism, piety and.prowess 

of the conquering Normans; the Arthurian romances picture the magic and 

mystery and soaring imagination of the Celt. The tone of the stories of 

Arthur is thoroughly aristocratic. The note of democracy is struck in the 

“History of Reynard the Fox” and in the story of Robin Hood; and finally, 

in the Canterbury Tales, all classes meet on common ground for the first time 

since the Norman conquest. This reflects a recognition of popular rights by 
the ruling aristocracy and the rise of a democratic spirit in English life. 

These developments are traced by Professor Lawrence in facile popular 
vein, and the succession of lectures on the different stories makes absorbingly 
interesting reading, 


Levy, H. Monopoly and Competition. Pp. xviii, 333. Price, $3.25. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1911. 
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Lincoin, J. T. The Factory. Pp. xiv, 104. Price, $1.00. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company, 1912. 

A look backward for the sake of a look forward is the dominant quality of 
this essay. Five of its six chapters review in popular yet accurate fashion 
the main course of development of the factory system since the Industrial 
Revolution. The sixth appraises this development in social terms and lays 
down standards for future guidance. The factory, with all that it implies, 
has democratized the viewpoint and endeavor of the masses of men. Its 
splendid machinery must not be destroyed. Leaders must be developed “who 
see in wealth accumulated a treasure held in trust from which they are to 
feed and clothe the armies that they lead to peaceful conquests.” In such 
leaders, “that conduct only is praiseworthy which advances the time when 
every man capable of industry shall be rewarded for his labor, not only with 
a’ loaf of bread, but with hours of fruitful leisure.” 


Meyer, Max. The Fundamental Laws of Human Behavior. Pp. xv, 241 
Price, $2.00. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1911. 


Montgomery, D. H. The Leading Facts of English History (Rev. Ed.) 
Pp. Ixxxvii, 444. Price, $1.00. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1912. 


Morris, C. The Progress and Achievement of One Hundred Years, 1812-191 .,. 
Pp. 596. Price, $2.25. Philadelphia: J. C. Winston Company, 1912. 


Patterson, Isaac F. The Constitution of Ohio, Amendments and Proposed 
Amendments. Pp. 358. Price, $3.00. Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany, 1912. 

The first part of this volume is devoted to the original texts of the Ordinance 

of 1787 and the acts of Congress dividing the new territory and creating and 

recognizing the State of Ohio. The greater part of the volume is devoted to 

the documentary material relating to the constitutional conventions of 1802 

and 1851. In each case the call for the convention, the list of its members, 

and the constitution adopted is incorporated. Seven pages are given over 
to the comparison of the provisions of these constitutions and the proposed 
constitution of 1874. The text, the total vote, and the vote for and against 
each of the twenty-five proposed and nine adopted amendments to the 
constitution of 1852 are also incorporated. A rather scanty allowance—twelve 
pages—is devoted to contemporary newspaper accounts of the convention ot 

1850 and the proposed constitution of 1874. The volume also contains the 

call for and the delegates elected to the constitutional convention now in 

session. The type is large and the typographical work is excellent. The 
volume will afford ready reference to the documents salient to the discussion 
of the constitution now being framed in Ohio. 

Porter, R. P. The Full Recognition of Japan. Pp. x, 780. Price, $4.00. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1911. 

Rembaugh, Bertha. The Political Status of Women in the United States. 


Pp. xiii, 164. Price, $1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, tort. 
The Political Status of Women in the United States is a digest of the laws 
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governing women in the different states and territories. It is headed by a 
note of explanation from the Women’s Political Union of New York, under 
whose auspices the publication was made, stating the object and scope of the 
book. An introduction by Harriet Stanton Blatch follows, and then the main 
body of the book. The states are arranged in alphabetical order, the headings 
under each state are uniform, and the information well tabulated. It should 
form a valuable reference book on the political rights, privileges and immuni- 
ties of the women of the United States. 


Robinson, C. M. The IVidth and Arrangement of Streets. Pp. x, 199. Price, 
$2.00. New York: Engineering News Publishing Company, 1o11. 


Scott, W. D.  /ncreasing Human Efficiency in Business. Pp. v, 339. Price, 
$1.25. New York: Macmillan Company, 1911. 

This book clearly recognizes that human efficiency is based on definite 
psychological principles. The application of these principles is applied to 
the entire field of business activity—namely, the labor of production, the 
salesmen and the manager. The treatment is humanizing in that the ideals 
which should govern any normal working individual are shown to be 
directly related to the minutie of everyday working experience. The mind 
qualities of imitation, competition, loyalty and concentration are discussed 
in their relation to specific business or labor problems. Physical health is 
analyzed in its relation to human progress. Pleasure and relaxation in con- 
nection with our daily efforts are shown to be necessary factors in bring- 
ing about a saner concept of human possibilities. An observation of these 
principles results in scientifically controlled experiences. When these experi- 
ences have become habits, the efficiency of men in fundamental occupations 
is shown to be greatly increased. The book leaves one with the impression 
that the sociological worker has here found a psychological basis for cer- 
tain of his institutions, while an adjustment between human efficiency and 
wages tends to note a happy and sane commercial progress. 


Squire, Belle. The IVoman Movement in America. Pp. viii, 286. Price, 
$1.00. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1grt,. 

The Woman Movement in America, by Belle Squire, of Chicago, is a short 

account of the struggle for equal suffrage and equal rights, beginning with 

Mary Wollstonecraft’s “Vindication of the Rights of Woman,” and tracing 

the movement down to the vigorous suffrage campaign of to-day. 

The first few chapters of the book were written primarily for newspaper 
purposes. In welding them with other chapters into book form, the author 
has followed, throughout the whole, the method of the original chapters. 
The style, therefore, is rapid, graphic, pictorial and somewhat inclined to 
exaggeration. A criticism for lack of scientific method would hardly be just, 
since the author so frankly confesses her haste and her purpose. The book 
is calculated to appeal to the rapid casual reader rather than to the thinker. 


Statistique des Gréves et Lock-Out en Belgique, 1906-1910, Pp. Ixiii, 345. 
Price, 3 francs. Brussels: J. Lebéque & Co., 1o1t. 
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Steiner, B.C. Maryland Under the Commonwealth. Pp. xii, 178.  Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1911. 

This is a continuation of the well-known series of monographs by the same 
author on the early history of Maryland. The Beginnings of Maryland car- 
ried the subject to 1639, Maryland During the English Civil Wars (in two 
parts) continued it to 1649, while the present study covers the years 1649 
to 1658. It is a concise presentation, mainly chronological, of the events 
of the period drawn from the official documents and other contemporary 
material contained in the publications of the Maryland Historical Society. 
The author has aimed to make the account as complete and authoritative 
as possible, that it may serve as “a compendious record of established tes- 
timony.” The footnotes give precise references to the authorities for prac- 
tically every statement of importance. The appendix, which forms a con- 
siderable part of the monograph, contains a conveniently arranged summary 
of the proceedings of the provincial courts during the period under con- 
sideration. This, like the rest of the work, is painstakingly done, with full 
citation of the sources, and will prove of value even to those who have 
the leisure to read the records themselves, which fill a part of the fourth 
and the whole of the tenth volume of the Maryland Archives. 


Stephenson, H. H. (Ed.). Who's Who in Science (International), 1912. 
Pp. xvi, 334. Price, $2.00. New York: Macmillan Company, 1912. 


Stewart, W. R. The Philanthropic Work of Josephine Shaw Lowell. Pp. xv, 

584. Price, $2.00. New York: Macmillan Company, 1911. 

To all who had the pleasure of knowing Mrs, Lowell, even in the slightest 
degree, this volume will be most welcome. All these will join in a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Stewart for putting so much of the writings of Mrs. Lowell in 
available form. 

To others it need only be said that Mrs. Lowell was one of the finest of 
the many young women whom the Civil War left a widow. Born of a noted 
New England family, highly educated, married early during the war, she soon 
experienced its horrors in the deaths of her brother and her hushand, both 
highly esteemed officers. The balance of her life she devoted to the care of 
her daughter and to social work. 

In the effort to better social conditions, Mrs. Lowell soon became a 
leader. Her main interests were in charity organization, labor questions and 
civil service reform, but there were few social betterment movements in New 
York City between 1865 and 1905 in which she did not actively participate. 
Entirely aside from the personal interest in Mrs. Lowell, this account of the 
early stages of recent philanthropic activity will prove of great value. 

The editor of the volume was for seven years Mrs. Lowell’s associate on 
the State Board of Charities of New York and thus had close personal 
association with her. 

Sumner, William G. II’ar and Other Essays. Pp. xxvi, 381. Price, $2.25. 

New Haven: Yale University Press, rot. 

One of the most versatile, independent and virile teachers of his time was 
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William Graham Sumner, who was professor of political and social science 
at Yale from 1872 till June, 1909, only a few months before his death. “An 
incessant worker,” “fearless,” “outspoken,” “indomitable,” “prince of teach- 
ers,” are the descriptive terms used by his students, 

In his earlier years, financial questions, currency, tariff, were his main 
interests, and his long service as protagonist of the free trade propaganda is 
well known. In later life he bore an active part in developing the newer 
science of sociology and the process of social evolution supplanted the older 
interests. 

Though not a voluminous writer, preferring as he once said “to correct 
‘ his own mistakes,” Dr. Sumner wrote and wrote well. Aside from a few 
volumes of which “The Mores” is the most significant in view of his death 
before his projected magnum opus was far along, there are many essays 
worthy of preservation. As a memorial to Dr. Sumner his student and 
colleague, Albert G. Keller, has edited seventeen of these occasional writings, 
with one exception written after 1896. 

Former students will welcome the collection. The keen, incisive thought 
makes the essays valuable as a basis of discussion. Those who do not know 
the other work of Professor Sumner have a treat ahead of them if they will 
dip into this volume. 


Toynbee, Gertrude. Reminiscences and Letters of Joseph and Arnold 

Toynbee. Pp. xi, 196. Price, 2s. 6d. London: Henry J. Glaisher, 1911. 
This little book reveals the characteristic mental attitudes of Joseph Toynbee 
and his son Arnold. The former was a gentle scientist of great personal 
dighity and sweetness, beloved by his family and friends. The same mental 
tone belonged also to his more famous son, who seemed to possess in addition 
a certain charming restlessness indicative of the beginning of the terrific 
spiritual upheaval chracteristic of the last half century. Both father and son 
held a sympathetic attitude toward the changing religious and social-political 
point of view. They both had, at any rate, a strong inkling that from life 
alone can truth spring. Forerunners of pragmatism in this respect, they 
have added contemporaneous interest. 

The letters are unduly devoted to the description of scenery from to- 
day’s taste. The letters are indeed homely, domestic, commonplace. Yet 
shall one call “commonplace,” letters whose implicit trust in life everywhere 
is indicated? “The Land Act is a great deal more intelligible to me after 
looking at peasants’ holdings and talking to peasants themselves.” 

“The work (Henry George’s book) is remarkable as the first—or almost 
the first—American treatise on an economical subject that reflects American 
experiences. It is the product of a study of Ricardo’s Theory of Rent and 
observation of ‘landgrabbing’ in California.” Arnold Toynbee’s view of life 
as a whole is nowhere better expressed than in his letter to Maitland Hobday 
in 1875. “It seemed to me that the primary end of all religion is the faith 
that the end for which the whole universe of sense and thought, from the 
Milky Way to the lowest form of animal life—the end for which everything 
came into existence, is that the dim idea of perfect holiness which is found 
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in the mind of man might be realized; that this idea is God Eternal and the 
only reality; that the relation between this idea which is God and each 
individual man is Religion—the consciousness of the relation creating the 
duty of perfect purity of inner life or being, and the duty of living for others, 
that they too may be perfectly pure in thought and action; and, lastly, that 
the world is so ordered that the triumph of righteousness is not impossible 
through the efforts of the individual will, in relation to Eternal existence.” 

This righteousness Toynbee saw could be realized only in fellowship. 
East London became, therefore, a spiritual necessity to him. Indeed the art 
of fellowship is still the central note of the social settlement. 


White, Horace. Moncey and Banking. 4th Ed. Pp. xiv, 41. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1911. 
Both publisher and author are to be commended for their enterprise in keep- 
ing this really valuable and useful work abreast of current problems of public 
moment. There is surely no volume of like scope and purpose so helpful 
as this in stimulating interest and affording information fundamental to the 
wise handling of our monetary and banking problems. The plan of the 
National Monetary (Aldrich) Commission is set forth concisely and clearly. 


Wickware, F. G.(Ed.). The American Year Book, ror. Pp. xx, 863. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1912. 

This very serviceable publication now enters its second year of usefulness. 
The new volume follows the main lines of organization of its predecessor. 
Such changes as have been made are those of detail; and these have been in 
the direction of improvement. The work fills a need not met by any other 
publication. No speaker, writer or investigator who wishes to keep pace 
with the main lines of accomplishment in America, year by year, can afford 
to be without this work. 


Who's Who 1o12 (England). Pp. xxvi, 2416. Price, $2.50. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1912. 


Yoshimoto, Tadasu. A Peasant Sage of Japan. Pp. xvi, 254. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. 
Sontoku, as this delightful account tells us, was left a poor orphan boy 
dependent upon the kindness of relatives for his support. When he literally 
burned the midnight oil to advance himself in knowledge, his uncle chided 
him for thus causing him additional expense. In a spirit of perfect obedience 
the boy submitted, but managed by extra work to secure money to pay for 
the oil. Again his uncle remonstrated, saying that the money should be 
turned over to him to lessen the burden of his support. Sontoku dutifully 
acquiesced, but by laboring in the small hours of the night still secured 
enough to educate and fit himself for the great purpose of buying back his 
ancestral home and thus gratifying the spirits of his ancestors. When this 
pious task was complete a nobler work—to restore to prosperity certain 
poverty stricken villages—caused him to sell and forsake his ancestral home 
so as to follow the path the spirits of his ancestors would have desired. His 
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industry and his sagacity, his noble example and scrupulous conformity to 
the best ideals of the Japanese religion impressed all about him; and he 
was called from greater to ever greater tasks. He extended more and more 
the field of his usefulness, His deep religious feeling and strong personality 
gathered about him a band of disciples, one of whom wrote his life of which 
this little book is the English translation. The Japanese original has been 
circulated by the government. Although Sontoku died at the age of seventy, 
his work still lives and his example would seem to be in Japan what Tolstoi’s 
is to the Russian peasant, 

Besides the beautiful story of the sage’s simple life the reader will learn 
much about the real heart and ideals of Japan and will feel his sympathy for 
the Japanese people quickened. Reverence for such a character as Sontoku 
would alone stamp the Japanese as a noble people. 


REVIEWS 


Ashley, W. J. British Dominions, Pp. xxviii, 276. Price, $180. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1911. 


Men of long experience in colonial affairs or in foreign trade contribute to 
this unusually satisfactory survey of the British possessions. No review of 
politics in the narrower sense nor of forms of government is attempted, the 
main object is to sketch the material development that has been achieved 
and to point out the extent of present commerce and the possibility of future 
progress. The “dominions” to which attention is drawn are, with the excep- 
tion of the West Indies, the great non-tropical settlement colonies Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa and Canada. The lectures, with one exception, 
were delivered during 1910-11 under the auspices of the University of Bir- 
mingham. 

The opening discussion by the late Secretary for the Colonies, the Right 
Honorable Alfred Lyttleton, gives a general survey of English commercial 
policy toward the oversea possessions. The two lectures on Australia cover 
much the same ground—one from the point of view of the Colonial Admin- 
istrator, the other from that of a man engaged extensively in Australian 
trade. Of the two on South Africa, one deals with the recent political diffi- 
culties, the agricultural development and possibilities, the labor problem, 
relations of the Dutch and English and immigration questions, the other 
with the ports, transportation facilities and organizations for promoting 
business. 

The Honorable W. P. Reeves, late High Commissioner of New Zealand, 
gives a graphic account of the development and socio-economic experiments 
of that distant colony, which, though less an essay on commerce than the 
others, is perhaps the most interesting to the majority of readers. Of spe- 
cial interest to American students is the essay on the West Indies in which 
the late Commissioner of Agriculture traces the steps by which those numer- 
ous colonies have been lifted from the condition of impending bankruptcy 
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which seemed to be their lot with the decline of the sugar industry. Though 
their prosperity is largely dependent on the market found in the United 
States, it speaks for a high class of colonial administration that no West 
Indian Colony is longer the recipient of grants in aid. 

As is to be expected, the discussion of Canada’s commercial outlook is 
grouped around her relations with the United States with especial emphasis 
on the reciprocity negotiations. The two points of view are strongly argued 
from a viewpoint unfamiliar to students in the United States. The essay by 
Sir Edmund Walker, President of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, gives a 
review of resources which enforces the reasons for our own large emigra- 
tion across the border. 

This book is heartily to be commended to those interestec in American 
as well as English foreign commerce. It shows, through the eyes of those 
who have had long experience on the ground, an exceptional field for eco- 
nomic development and profitable foreign trade. 

CuHeEsteR Lioyp Jones. 
University of Wisconsin, 
Bingham, H. Across South America. Pp. xvi, 405. Price, $3.50. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin Company, rort. 


This book deals largely with the experiences and impressions received on a 
journey over the old Spanish trade route from Buenos Aires via Potosi to 
Lima. Side lines are introduced in the form of brief discussions of the Bra- 
zilian ports touched before arriving at Buenos Aires and a trip along the 
west coast between Valparaiso and Mollendo, Happily for the reader there 
are no traces of the “daily journal” in the makeup of the book. The author 
has had the happy faculty of seeing much, getting the local coloring of the 
places visited, and then handing on the impressions to his readers in a man- 
ner which makes them seem almost like personal experiences. This quality 
of the book stands out especially in the description of Buenos Aires and 
Potosi; on the road to Challapata, and the trip to Choqquequirau, the oid 
Inca fortress in the valley of the Apurimac. 

The reader finds much interesting information concerning Argentina 
and Bolivia especially, and less about Chile (northern) and Peru (southern). 
Bolivia perhaps occupies the center of the scene more than any other, and 
an interesting subject it proves to be whatever turn the discussion takes. 
The author deals not so much with facts and figures concerning these 
regions as with the impressions which they created. The book is therefore 
not a reference handbook, as so many others have been, but it is a highly 
interesting account, designed to give the average reader a better understand- 
ing of the life in these other parts of America. 

A good many excellent illustrations and several maps enhance the value 
of a thoroughly good book. 

Watter S. Tower. 


University of Chicago. 
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Childs, Richard S. Short Ballot Principles. Pp. viii, 171. Price, $1.00. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1911. 


Mr. Childs evidently approves Stevenson's paraphrase “man liveth not by 
bread alone but mostly by catch-phrases.” Throughout this cleverly-written 
series of short essays there are Scattered at least a score of expressions 
designed to make the ideas they stand for stick in the memory. Offices 
must be “visible,” candidates must run in “wieldy” districts, the voters must 
be organized in “leadership parties,” we must get rid of “ramshackle gov- 
ernment” and “nomination by forfeit,” “if it doesn’t ‘democ’ it isn’t democ- 
racy.” These are examples of the original and in some cases strained effort 
to boil down ideas into epigrams. However far from the usual standard of 
academic books this may be in style and terms it has a virtue they often 
lack—it will be read. Few books have appeared in recent years on technical 
subjects which will hold the “average man” better than this. 

The first five chapters are devoted to the short ballot idea proper which 
Mr. Childs has already done much to popularize. The discussion is laid 
upon a series of maxims. The more officers the people elect the less they 
have to say about elections. A democratic government is one which proves 
itself such by results. If the people are to control, the office must not be 
lost in a crowd, either of candidates or elections, therefore, the ballot must 
be short. Each theorem is proved in a similar way. The argument is 
forced home by considering the reader to be the average citizen and asking 
him to answer the questions the elector must face at each turn of the 
political wheel. In the same way the argument leads to the conclusion that 
the district must be neither so large that the candidate cannot reach his 
constituents, nor so small that the people lose interest in the election. 
Parties must be organized so that it will be easy for new leaders to come 
to the front by their own efforts. The old party machine must go—here 
the author wavers, he realizes that districts small in extent do not promise 
big men so he suggests proportional representation, apparently the Belgian 
system—but this would force dependence on parties which he wishes to 
avoid, 

Next an analysis is made of the “fits and misfits” especially in city 
government. Naturally the commission form of government follows. One 
of the most convincing chapters is that which shows how even here popular 
control may be present only in form and that a system ideal on paper may 
be wrecked by oversight of small but important details. The short ballot idea 
is not necessarily present when a city is in form under a commission, and 
it may be present even in spite of a long ballot as Chicago’s experience 
shows—thanks to the Municipal Voters’ League. 

The last chapters of the book are devoted to a criticism of our detailed 
constitutional limitations, our nomination methods and to a conclusion which 
is as unlike that ordinarily reached as is the book unlike its fellows. Politics 
for the average man is a bi-product or a diversion, if the people are to con- 
trol it, it must be easy for them to manage. “A people who stick resolutely 
to their firesides and their work—yes, to money making—and stubbornly wait 
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for politics to come to them, are showing a sober, instinctive common sense 
that is sounder than the logic of those who scold them.” 
Cuester Lioyp Jongs, 
University of Wisconsin, 


Clemenceau, Georges. South America of To-day, Pp. xxii, 434. Price, 
$2.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, igi. 


The former French premier has given us a volume that represents a study 
of conditions, social, political and commercial, in Argentine, Uruguay and 
Brazil, as seen during a three months’ trip. It is the work of a statesman 
of wit and experience. 

The title of the book may suggest to the reader something different from 
what it really is; it is not a traveler’s description of the whole continent, but 
is confined to a general survey of Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil. Here, as 
in many other cases, there is a tendency to group, under the general denomi- 
nation of “South America” and “Latin America,” countries that politically, 
economically and in their respective degrees of cvilization differ widely from 
one another. This failure to discriminate is unreasonable, since “South 
America” or “Latin America” never has existed and may never exist as a 
political entity. 

Two-thirds of the book is dedicated to the Argentine Republic, a country 
that Clemenceau describes in a vivid way. The really wonderful progress of 
Argentina, the high level of European civilization which it has developed, 
the magnificence of Buenos Ayres, with its beautiful parks, monuments, public 
schools, theatres, hospitals, universities, etc., have found in Clemenceau a deep 
admirer and masterful portrayer. The reader will find in this volume a much 
needed revelation to American people of the position Argentina holds to-day 
among civilized nations. 

Clemenceau, speaking of the Argentine family, says: “In their family 
relations, the differences between the social ideals of the North American 
and Argentinian are plainly visible. The family tie appears to be stronger in 
Argentine than, perhaps, any other land. The rich, unlike those of other 
countries, take pleasure in having large families.” 

In the remaining part of the volume he studies Uruguay and the 
Uruguayans; he describes the natural beauties of Rio de Janeiro, the advance 
of Brazilian society, finishing with a very interesting chapter on Brazilian 
coffee. These are his closing words: “And now, how can I resist the 
temptation to draw some sort of conclusion from these notes. . . In every 
calling there is but one road to success—work. When Candide returned 
from Buenos Ayres, he brought back from his travels the lesson that we 
must work in our gardens. Since his days our gardens have grown consid- 
erably, and since we are ourselves the first elemental instrument for all work, 
the first condition of improvement must be the improvement of the material. 
Therefore, let us work.” 

Henry Gr, 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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Coulter, John Lee. Co-operation Among Farmers, Pp. vii, 281. Price, 75 
cents. New York: Sturgis & Walton Company, rgrt. 


This book is one of the volumes in the Young Farmers’ Practical Library 
series, under the general editorship of Ernest Ingersoll, and it is intended to 
interest the present generation of rural workers in the advantages of co- 
operation in the marketing of their products. The class of readers appealed 
to requires that the book should set forth the principles, methods and results 
of the co-operative movement among farmers in a simple and interesting 
manner in order to hold the attention of young people engaged in rural 
occupations. The author is professor of rural economics in the University 
of Minnesota, but has been for some time acting as expert in agriculture 
in the Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. Professor Coulter is not 
only educationally qualified to handle his theme successfully, but he 
approaches it from the standpoint of personal experience on a farm, an 
abiding interest in the solution of rural problems, and an extended study of 
the existing status of the co-operative movement among farmers in the 
United States. In all these features the author fulfils the requirements of 
his problem to the letter. 

Co-operation among farmers, particularly in European countries, has 
ramified into numerous lines, such as marketing their products, buying 
supplies, live-stock and fire insurance, mutual credit, the purchase and use 
of machinery, and many other practical lines. But in all countries the 
fundamental problem has been the successful marketing of farm produce. 
This is the line of co-operation most carefully developed in the United 
States, and it is not surprising to find that this volume is, in fact, an account 
of co-operative marketing among farmers in this country. “Co-operative 
Marketing Among Farmers,” therefore, would have been a more befitting 
title, for the author believes that co-operative marketing is “the keystone of 
rural prosperity.” The methods of organization of co-operative societies and 
the results achieved by farmers engaged in these methods of marketing 
their produce, such as grain, meat animals, butter, cheese, poultry products, 
fruits, vegetables, and so on, are described in a very readable manner. The 
financial advantages which have come to farmers as a result of this move- 
ment are also pointed out, At the same time, the author is careful to 
warn his readers not to think that co-operation is a “cure-all” for all the ills 
afflicting farming and stock raising, and he explicitly points out the causes 
of failure which have come upon farmers’ co-perative organizations in 
this country. 

While improvement in the financial condition of farmers who have 
united into co-operative societies is regarded as a sufficent justification for 
the existence, continuance, and extension of this movement among farmers, 
its educational and social advantages are also emphasized. These relate 
chiefly to such features as removing the feeling of distrust and suspicion 
among farm neighbors, increasing the opportunities for social intercourse 
among members of societies, and the training of farmers in better business 
methods. It is pointed out that the greatest prosperity at the present time 
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is found among those farmers who have organized into co-operative societies, 
and the author is convinced that the time will soon come when each of the 
principal divisions of agriculture will have its own national organization to 
look after its special interests. 

The table of contents calls for an index, but the latter is lacking. This 
is a defect which should be corrected in any future editions of this useful 
little volume which contains so much valuable information, not only for 
young farmers, but for intelligent readers in general who wish to keep in 
touch with the forces which are making for the uplift of agriculture and its 
dependent industries, 

James B. Moran. 
Kensington, Md. 


Dawbarn, C. France and the French, Pp. xi, 322. Price, $2.50. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1911. 


Books about France are seldom unreadable whether they describe the ancien 
régime or the present-day life of the boulevards. This is no exception. The 
author has lived long enough in France to speak not as a Frenchman, but 
as a well-seasoned resident. What one sees and hears in contemporaneous 
French life is the burden of the book—it is not serious, at least it is not 
heavy; it aims to give the sort of picture of French life which is found for 
America in the articles of our better “staff correspondents.” Each chapter 
is a photograph or a series of moving pictures, of the subject with which 
it deals. The chief object is to entertain rather than to instruct by tracing 
development. 

The first third of the book sketches the new influences that have come 
into French life since the establishment of the Third Republic. Enthusiasm 
for democracy has made the French prosaic, the presidency though still sur- 
rounded with formality, has not the real glamour of the Empire and the 
same contrast follows through all phases of French life. Thrift makes te 
nation self contented, peace loving, and adjustment to his home surround- 
ings keeps Jacques untouched by martial or political ambition and only 
mildly interested in colonial expansion. 

Parties are atomic or personal, the groupings extend to the chambers 
and only in a very secondary manner to the clectorate. Society is divided 
into the old families who look with suspicion on politics—unless it be 
diplomacy, the smug middle class, who control the government and the 
peasants who give it but small attention. Toward Paris the ambitions of 
every Frenchman lead. He does not, like the Englishman, live in the country 
to make an impress upon it, but to amass enough to enable him to retire 
to the capital. Two interesting chapters on French foreign relations and 
colonies close this division of the book. 

The later chapters deal with the cultural interests of France, her archi- 
tecture, her education, the stage, literature, the press and the problem of the 
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position of woman. As a picture of what is going on in France, this book 
will be welcome to a wide circle of readers. 
Cuester Lioyp Jones. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Dodd, Agnes F. //istory of Money in the British Empire and the United 
States, Pp. xiv, 356. Price, $1.60. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1911. 


The excuse for writing this book is to supply in compact and convenient form 
for students and general readers the essential facts and the more important 
lines of development that have been involved in the process of securing an 
sadequate currency in English-speaking countries. There is no pretense at 
original treatment. Secondary sources are freely used. The manner of pre- 
sentation is clear and interesting. One-half of the space is devoted to Eng- 
land, one-third to America, and the remainder to parts of the British Empire 
other than England. 

Several early chapters deal with English coinage in law and in practice 
from the earliest times to the final and permanent adoption of the gold 
standard by the act of 1816. Bimetallism was introduced in the thirteenth 
century and experience through five centuries affords convincing proof that 
many ills relating to currency and industry were due to the impossibility of 
operating satisfactorily a bimetallic system. Incessant variation of the mint 
ratio between gold and silver and frequent debasement of coins by act of 
sovereign power were due either to ignorance of monetary principles or to 
a desire to improve the currency, and not, with few exceptions, to a scheme 
for increasing the revenues of the king. In this struggle to maintain a 
currency supply, the part played by the mercantile theory and by changes 
in price-levels are also given due prominence. The chapters on the develop- 
ment of banking in England deal largely with note issues. Such topics as 
the banking functions performed by goldsmiths, price-levels, crises, Peel's 
Act of 1844, the problem of an adequate bank resefve, are well handled. 

The American account is executed in the same elementary, yet clear and 
pleasing manner which characterizes that of the British. The struggle of 
the colonists to secure an efficient medium and standard, the paper money 
experiments of the Revolutionary and the Civil War periods, wild-cat bank- 
ing, the silver controversy, and note-issue under the National Banking Sys- 
tem are passed in review. Since several brief histories of American 
experience are available, this part of the volume does not meet a real need. 

The book is not free from errors. Among them are: The bold statement 
of Gresham's law (e. g. p. 23), which makes it untrue; the overworking of 
the principle of compensatory action in a bimetallic system whereby not only 
one but both of the precious metals are caused simultaneously, it is claimed, 
to flow into England (p. 52); the assertion (p. 260) that the decimal system 
was not in use in the American monetary system until after the Civil War; 
several minor errors, chiefly relating to dates, in the pages on the green- 
backs, There are over one hundred direct quotations, but, in amateurish 
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fashion, there is in every instance a failure to cite the exact reference. While 
it is interesting to have monetary changes brought into causal relationship 
with economic, industrial and political development, one gets the impression 
that our author gives, at times, undue weight to the influence of those 
changes. 
Don C. Barrett. 
Haverford College. 
Forman, S.E. The American Republic. Pp. xviii, 359. Price, $1.10. New 
York: Century Company, 1911. 


This is a textbook in civics, intended especially for use in high schools, 
academies and normal schools, and is an abridgment of the author's earlier 
“Advanced Civics.” The plan of the larger book has been retained. Part I 
is a general treatment of the nature of the state and of government, of 
democracy, liberty, representation, federalism, political parties and the sep- 
aration of powers. Part II deals with the organization of American govern- 
ment, considering the national, commonwealth, and local government in 
order. Part III considers the functions of government, international, com- 
mercial, financial, public welfare, etc. 

The treatment is accurate, clear, and up-to-date; but the space allotted 
to municipal government and problems seems inadequate, the discussion of 
government activities will scarcely give immature students a clear concep- 
tion of the division of function among federal, commonwealth, and local 
agents, and the two-page outline of party history (pp. 60-61) should either 
be expanded or omitted. A more fundamental objection may be urged 
against the general plan of the volume. For advanced students a pre- 
liminary survey of general political theory may properly precede the specific 
study of actual government, but beginners are likely to be confused by the 
eighty-four pages of “essential principles” with which the author introduces 
his subject. The experience of the reviewer leads him to believe that 
students should have some knowledge of the concrete facts of actual 
government before they are ready for broad generalizations. The book 
would be better adapted to the purpose intended if the author had narrowed 
the field rather than condensed the treatment of his earlier volume. As it 
is, too many topics are discussed too briefly. 

RAYMOND GARFIELD GETTELL. 


Trinity College. 


Groat, George G. Attitude of American Courts in Labor Cases. Pp. ix, 400. 
Price, $3.00. New York: Columbia University, ror. 


This volume is a contribution to the discussion of the labor question from the 
standpoint of a sociologist, the material used being the opinions of the courts 
in their consideration of questions of the organized activities of workmen and 
of legislative regulation of the conditions of employment. An avowed purpose 
of the author is to present contrasting opinions, which is effectively done; a 
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second purpose, that of “emphasizing by the larger number of selections the 
extent of the acceptance of particular views,” is less successfully wrought out, 
and it is doubtful if this method of demonstration could be satistactory. A 
polling of the courts is not without significance, but an adoption of the 
statistical method in such an undertaking would involve a thorough exploita- 
tion of the whole material, and probably a careful weighting of the factors, 
and it is not in evidence that either of these has been done. 

The book is of difficult classification, since it is neither textbook, source 
book, nor book of cases. About one hundred and twenty-five cases are listed 
as of primary importance from the point of view of the discussion, and from 
these quotations are liberally made, several cases being quoted from repeat- 
ediy, so that by far the larger part of at least sixteen of the twenty-two 
chapters of the volume is quoted matter. The facts in the cases are generally 
not stated, though it is admitted that “the conditions in each particular case 
have had an important influence in shaping the decision ;” and the omission of 
any index showing where the cases are cited leaves one at a loss in any effort 
to correlate the ideas presented in the various citations from the same case 
so as to get a view of them in their connections. This difficulty is increased 
by the rather prodigal and inapt use of aliases in entitling the cases as they 
are mentioned in the text; lengthy and important quotations are also some- 
times made without in any way indicating the source. If it be added that 
the general index is inadequate, that the headings of the chapters are in some 
instances quite misleading and the subject matter not logically distributed, 
the fact nevertheless remains that Dr. Groat has given an interesting presen- 
tation of the views of the courts of last resort on some of the most important 
aspects of the labor question. 

The subtitle of the volume is “A Study in Social Legislation,” but after 
reading it one is inclined to offer in lieu thereof, “An indictment of our 
unsocialized judiciary,” and the inadequate conception of economic facts by 
the courts in many cases, and their inability or unwillingness, in some instances, 
to profit by such knowledge as is possessed, seem clearly demonstrated. The 
underlying causes leading to the prevalent confused and unsatisfactory condi- 
tions are well stated, and the importance of the socialization of the courts 1s 
urged constructively and with fairly grounded hopefulness. The present 
writer is unable, however, to go as far as the author in some of his positions. 
Thus the belief is expressed that boycotts “may in time be regarded by the 
courts as legal.” A tendency in this direction is indisputable, in so far as a 
few cases prevent the repetition of the statement made some twenty years 
ago to the effect that the courts had practically uniformly condemned them 
on a proper showing of facts; but to offset this we find not only the 
preponderance of current decisions, but also legislation in some states declar- 
ing boycotts unlawful. The elimination of the question of motive in the acts 
of combined workmen also seems to Dr. Groat both nearer at hand and more 
desirable than many will concede. Frequent and recent expressions of the 
highest courts declare that injurious or embarrassing acts affecting the course 
of employment or business require justification in order to protect them from 
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being actionable, however legal they may be merely as acts, and the supreme 
court has recently held that the question of motive may be properly regarded 
as material. 
Linptey D. 
United States Bureau of Labor. 


Guenther, Louis. Jnvestments and Speculation, Pp. 396. Chicago: La 
Salle Extension University. 


When, in 1908, Frederick Lownhaupt published his book “Investment Bonds,” 
he began his preface as follows: 

“Some months past a prominent banker of this city delivered an address 
touching largely on investment bonds, in the course of which he was 
requested to mention a work devoted entirely to that subject. The reply 
was that he knew of no work of this nature and he believed that none 
existed, and a review of current financial literature confirmed this belief. 
That incident, together with numerous similar inquiries that have come to 
the attention of the author, is responsible for the present volume.” 

As a matter of fact, a year before the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science had issued a valuable contribution to the subject under 
the title, “Bonds as Investment Securities.” 

The only other book, devoted exclusively to bonds, to my knowledge, 
existing at the time, was written by William E. Davis, of Reynolds, Davis 
& Company, Mr. Davis’ book has the captivating title, “I Have a Little 
Money; What Shall I Do With It?” The vein of the work corresponded 
with the title. It was a breezy commercial pamphlet, not intended as a 
serious contribution to financial literature. 

During this past year the neglect that Mr. Lownhaupt mentions has 
been considerably repaired by the publication of three books that deal 
extensively or exclusively with bonds. “Investment and Speculation,” by 
Mr. Albert S. Atwood, co-lecturer in finance with me at the New York 
University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, and financial editor 
of the New York Press; “Investments and Speculation,” by Mr. Louis 
Guenther, editor of The Financial World, and “The Principles of Bond 
Investment,” by myself. This rapid growth of bond literature is only one 
of many indications that the science of investment is coming into its own. 

Each of these books has its own peculiar characteristics and sphere of 
usefulness. Mr. Guenther’s excels the others in its direct, forcible appeal 
and its simple, clear expression. Regarding investments, at least, Mr. Guen- 
ther’s book is sound. I am not qualified to pass on its treatment of specula- 
tion. Granting that a text-book is sound in its fundamentals, what better 
praise can you give it than to say it will reach, interest, and instruct the 
widest circle of readers? The vocation of journalism is an excellent prepara- 
tion for the task assigned Mr. Guenther of preparing this work on “Invest- 
ment and Speculation” for the series of Business Administration Text-books 
of La Salle Extension University. 
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Besides clarity, the book under review possesses brevity in a high degree. 
Nowhere is brevity more appropriate than in business literature. The 
chapter on Timber Bonds consists of a page and a half, but one will have 
to think hard to find an investment principle peculiar to those securities 
that has been omitted. The value of the raw product as a stable asset, 
proximity to transportation, or to markets, the fire hazard, insurance, the 
unreliability of cruisers’ reports, automatic amortization as the property 1s 
depleted, the character of the obligors—all these essentials are condensed 
within five short paragraphs. By such brevity a great quantity of useful 
material is gathered together in a volume of moderate size. 

lf one must say something per contra in order to appear judicial—the 
individual chapters and the book as a whole lack order and logic in develop- 
ment. Moreover, one always feels a haste and failure to digest material, 
when, as in this case, a number of unrelated articles by different writers 
are added as a sort of afterthought. 

However, a man who has no financial knowledge and training and wishes 
to learn about investment securities cannot do better than to read this book. 
It will be his own fault if he does not take away from it strong, clear, and 
correct impressions of the subject matter. 

LAWRENCE CHAMBERLAIN, 


New York City. 


Henderson, C. H. Pay Day. Pp. vi, 339. Price, $1.50. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, 1911. 


Mr. Henderson's strongly written book contains a discussion of industry for 
profit; its character, its causes and its resultant problems. Premising his 
study with a statement regarding the relation between industry and true 
education (preparation for a complete life), the author takes up the various 
phases of industry for profit as they effect the workers—women, children 
and men, the profit takers and the social structure generally. No recent 
statement of the relation between industry for profit and social maladjust- 
ment is clearer or more forceful than that which Mr. Henderson presents. 
Hlis style is rugged and explicit. His language is impressive, and his con- 
clusions, so far as they relate to modern social conditions, are driven home 
remorselessly by the logic of his arguments. 

The latter part of the book deals with remedies. Perhaps, as the author 
suggests, pulling down is harder than building up, yet a reader of Mr. 
Henderson's work is impressed with the thought that his destructive work 
is much sounder than his constructive work. He proposes to educate the 
profit taker to the point where he will refuse to accept profit, and to educate 
the exploited workingman to the point where he will decline exploitation. 
Two sentences sum up the author’s view of the problem. “It is then, evident 
that in the renovation of industry and the renovation of education we have 
the one possible, practical solution of the problem of making daily life for 
the whole people decent, rational, and progressive.” “The way out is to 
make education industrial in being practical, causational, and _ scientific, 
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all along the line, as well as thoroughly cultural, and to make industry 
educational in being helpful, developmental, and humanistic, as well as thor- 
oughly efficient.” 

The author compels us to admit that industry for profit is at the basis 
of a large number of modern problems; he likewise carries us to the point 
where we must agree with him that education in some form is the only 
ultimate remedy for the situation. Whether the form of education which 
Mr. Henderson proposes is the right one, we are not prepared to say, but 
certainly the crux of his whole situation lies in the proper answer to this 
question. 

Scorr NEARING, 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Herter, C. A. Biological Aspects of Human Problems. Pp. xvi, 344. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Macmillan Company, rort. 


This is a posthumous work of Dr. Herter who was Professor of Phar- 
macology and Therapeutics in Columbia University. 

The volume is another indication of the growing recognition that many 
social phenomena have their causes in our physical organization. Quite in 
contrast to the book of M. Bergson, elsewhere reviewed in this issue, the 
problem of life is approached from the scientific side. With no attempt to 
decide which viewpoint the reader should hold, it must be recognized that 
Dr. Herter’s own philosophy is materialistic. He believed that the idea of 
immortality was a logical outgrowth of the earlier attitude of man—an 
attempt as it were to escape death. Under present conditions, he holds such 
a conception unwarranted and unnecessary—as the same social results, as 
high ideals, could be gotten by a different method of teaching. Yet his 
materialism should not be confused with that type which is often condemned 
as self-seeking and in opposition to all the higher things. It is the belief of 
a man profoundly versed in chemistry and the nature of body changes. He 
visualizes thought as some chemical change not as supermaterial. It may 
well be that he has over-emphasized some of his observations. That he is 
correct in insisting that philosophy and social work must take into account 
these physical factors cannot be gainsaid. 

In Book I—The Animal Body as a Mechanism—we are told in most 
instructive fashion how the body functions, how it starts and grows. As 
might be expected the author shows himself to have been a physician rather 
than a biologist for with brief mention of Mendel, Weissmann and the 
Hering-Semon hypothesis, there is little or no reference to recent studies of 
heredity. In Book Il—The Self-Preservation Instinct, the chapter headings 
well indicate the contents: ““The Instinct of Survival,” “Defenses of the 
Body,” “Self-Preservation and the Mental Life,” “Death and Immortality.” 
Book I1I—The Sex Instinct—treats of “Sex and the Individual,” “Sex and 
Social Relations,” “The Male and the Female Mind.” The author believed 
that there are real differences in the minds of the two sexes. The Funda- 
mental Instincts in their Relation to Human Development (Book TV) deals 
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with “The Arts and Religion,” “Education and the Future of the Race,” and 
“The Fruits of Education.” 

The latter part of the volume is not as systematic and complete, doubt- 
less because the author did not finish his manuscript which here is rather 
fragmentary. As might be expected, too, his suggestions on social problems 
do not reveal the extensive knowledge characteristic of the earlier chapters. 
Many of his suggestions are most interesting. For instance, the suggestion 
that it would be worth while, for the sake of the race, for the government 
to make a long experiment to see what conditions favored longevity. He 
would like to see more attention paid to physical factors in marriage but 
fears that Anglo-Saxon notions will not permit the imposition of a physical 
certificate. 

Recognizing frankly the shortcomings of the volume, it is one of tre- 
mendous interest and great value. It is simple, not technical, and will 
be of decided profit to all who are dealing with social subjects. It is to be 
hoped that other physicians will recognize as did Dr. Herter the necessity 
of educating the public at large as well as curing the sick. 

Cart Ketsey. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Hull, GH. = /ndustrial Depressions, Pp. xiv, 287. Price, $2.95. New 
York: F. A. Stokes Company, 1911. 
Numerous theories have from time to time been propounded to account for 
industrial depressions. Mr. Hull comes forward with a new one; that the 
“High Price of Construction is the real, original and underlying cause of the 
mysterious industrial depressions which have occurred in the industrial 
nations when these depressions have come in the absence of external and 

recognized causes.” 

In a sense there is some truth in this theory, but there are a few who 
would be willing to accord to this single factor the ultimate and con- 
trolling influence that is ascribed to it by Mr. Hull. It has long been 
recognized that the extraordinarily high prices paid for materials and labor 
during boom periods result almost inevitably in a reaction, but it is a mis- 
take to assign the result to high prices of construction merely. 

Mr. Hull has not been clear as to exactly what he means by the 
term “construction” throughout the book. Apparently, the term is intended 
usually to mean building construction, yet at other times, the context allows 
it to appear that other kinds of construction may also have been included. 

Several of Mr. Hull’s assertions are not borne out by the facts. The 
decline of 1900 which he has assigned to high prices of construction was 
influenced as well by the high prices in all quarters and by the more or less 
damaging effect exerted upon our export trade by the industrial and 
financial situation in Germany. 

Another object lesson has been drawn from the decline of 1903 when, 
as Mr. Hull asserts, there was no financial panic or other external event of 
sufficient importance to bring any check to constructive industries, a state- 
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ment that is due largely to the author's failure to distinguish between a 
panic and a crisis or, apparently, to realize that there is a substantial dif- 
ference between the two. The decline of 1903 was unquestionably influenced 
very strongly by the tremendous strain to which credit was subjected in the 
latter part of 1902 and early 1903, and which had been produced by the 
financial operations of the four years immediately preceding. 

Instances of this sort could be multiplied if space permitted, for the 
writer has failed to familiarize himself with, what may be called “funda- 
mental conditions.” While the volume is interesting, it is unscientific in 
character, and as a solution of industrial depressions utterly fails of its pur- 
pose. 

W. S. Stevens. 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Jenks, J. W., and Lauck, W. Jett. The Immigration Problem, Pp, xvi, 

496. Price, $1.75. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1912. 


For those who have need of a careful digest of the most important findings 
of the immigration commission, this book will serve excellently. Both authors 
had a personal part in the work of the commission, Professor Jenks as a 
member of the commission and Professor Lauck as the expert in charge of 
the industrial investigation. Consequently, they speak with authority. To 
criticise the content of the book is practically to criticise the work of the 
commission, for the findings of that body are accepted with an almost naive 
confidence, even in matters about which there is serious difference of opinion, 
and phases of the subject not covered in the report are virtually untouched 
in this volume. Unfortunately, however, the authors have allowed them- 
selves to be led into making a number of sweeping generalizations, which, 
while perhaps true, are not supported by any evidence given in the book, and 
are not justified in a work which professedly relies almost solely on the 
report of a government commission, and in which practically no critical refer- 
ences to other authorities or sources of information appear. The casual 
reader is in danger of accepting these too unhesitatingly, because of the 
authority which the book naturally carries with it. Many of these have to 
do with the ease of assimilation, such as the statements on pages 108, 2009, 
and particularly on page 267, where the results of Professor Boas’ studies 
are accepted unquestioningly, and a far-reaching deduction based thereupon. 
Only two other instances may be mentioned here; the conclusion as to the 
total effect of the transient character of modern immigration, on page 185, 
and the counsel given on page 197 to pay little attention to the social and 
political aspects of immigration. 

As a literary production, the book leaves much to be desired. The 
English is rough and in many cases so bad as to suggest undue haste in 
either composition or proofreading. Occasionally there are ambiguities or 
omissions which confuse or distort the meaning. Thus che term “native white 
Americans” is used loosely; on page 154 “adult wage-earners” should be 
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“adult male wage-earners”; on page 178 nothing is told us of the rank which 
Italians hold in the preference of the southern contractor, although the 
Italians are said to be the most numerous workers; and on page 216 the “total 
of 6,800" might refer either to domestic servants or the Chinese race. 

This enumeration of faults, however, must not be allowed to obscure the 
merits of the book, which are many. It contains a large amount of data, for 
the most part conveniently arranged and reliable, and if used with discretion 
should be of great value to all students of social subjects. 

Henry Pratt 
Yale University. 


Lowell, Percival. The Sou! of the Far East. Pp. x, 266. Price, $1.60. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1911. 


Hart, Albert Bushnell. The Obvious Orient, Pp. x, 360. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Appleton & Co., 


The unlikeness between the Far-Oriental and the Western mind can hardly 
seem greater than that another dissimilarity, also exhibited by Mr. Lowell— 
the mental unlikeness of the physical scientist to the specialist of economic or 
political science in his method of dealing with social questions. The man of 
mathematical habit tends to regard social concepts as being more precise than 
they really are, and to reason from them with a confidence in his abstractions 
better suited to the simplicity of astronomical investigation. This habit of 
simplifying what is really complex is frequently noticeable in the discussion 
of current political questions, by mathematicians and physicists. 

The “Soul of the Far East” is said to be characterized by “impersonality.” 
“Individuality, personality, the sense of self are only three different aspects 
of the same thing.” This characteristic is indicated by an extreme of filial 
piety—the subordination of the individual to his parent—a neglect to observe 
the individual’s birthday (New Year's Day serving as a general birthday), 
and courtesy, which is a sort of belittling of oneself. In language, 
impersonality is shown by the lack of gender (“indifference to woman is but 
included in a much more general indifference to mankind”) by the placing of 
nouns before verbs, as nouns denote facts, while verbs express action, and 
action as considered in human speech is mostly of human origin. This 
constitutes “a precedence accorded the impersonal element in the language 
over the personal.” In religion, Buddhism is the cri du coeur of pessimism. 
This personality, this sense of self is a cruel description and a snare. “The 
mythological creations of the Oriental are feared, not loved. His ideal world 
remains as utterly impersonal as if it had never been born.” The lack, among 


_ Oriental peoples, of individuality and imagination, which is to mental life 


“what variation is to material organization,” has arrested these developments. 
Like the moon, “their vital fire had spent itself more than a millenium ago.” 
The Japanese only copy; the Chinese will not even do that. 

This characterization is not without elements of interest, but its main 
thesis fails to convince. “Impersonality” has not the definite significance, for 
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example, of “rectangle” or “gravitation.” We wonder in fact what it does 
mean when we are told that the Japanese, most aggressive of peoples, nation- 
ally and individually are “lacking in the sense of self.” The practices or race 
qualities which the astronomer, in his habit of sweeping generalization, 
attempts to submit to this one explanation, spring doubtless from many 
causes, mostly unexplored by our present knowledge. 

If there is, indeed, a law of senile decay for nations, it is scarcely 
exemplified in China; the oldest of nations is in these weeks the most 
youthful. If the mythological creations of the Orientals are “feared, not 
loved,” so were those of our own ancestors. Did not even Martin Luther, 
for instance, fill the very air with malicious devils, which buffeted him in a 
storm, or disturbed him in his work by malicious noises? The best peoples 
have copied much. It is too soon, perhaps in some fields too late, to decide 
that the Japanese will do no more. As to this whole question of a special 
creation of different races, a somewhat intimate acquaintance with the Soul 
of the Far East as represented by a large number of Chinese young men, has 
impressed me, as it has other teachers, with the essential similarity of their 
minds, under similar training, to our own. Men of Chinese families, born 
and reared in America, are young Americans in their tastes and manners. 

“The Obvious Orient” is an account, well worth reading, of things seen 
by a traveler, moving rapidly but well qualified to observe. He commends, 
for the most part, our rule of the Philippines, defends the Japanese against 
the charge of commercial dishonesty, describes with admiration the “Japanese 
system” of education and government, makes some guesses at the future of 
the various Oriental nations described, and denies that the Japanese military 
power is a menace to the United States. The book is much superior to most 
of the recent somewhat abundant writing on that quarter of the globe. 

A. P. WINsToN, 
College of Finance, Peking, China. 


Reed, A. Z. The Territorial Basis of Government under the State Con- 
stitutions. Pp. 250. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., tort. 


At a time when public attention seems focused, perhaps to an excessive 
degree, upon the machinery and functions of national governments and 
upon general issues, national or international in scope, it is particularly valu- 
able to read such a treatise as this excellent volume of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in Political Science, and to remember that our political sys- 
tem, with its rules of suffrage and representation, rests essentially on the 
hasis of local government, and that the laws that chiefly affect the great 
majority of citizens are created by commonwealth legislatures, chosen from 
local districts. 

After a brief historical chapter on political subdivisions during the 
colonial period, the author treats at length the constitutional provisions in 
American commonwealths determining the makeup of the county, of urban 
districts, and of districts for special administrative purposes. On this basis 
the systems of representation in the upper and lower houses of the common- 
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wealth legislatures, and the methods of reapportioning the districts of rep- 
resentation are worked out. 

While, in the main, the author limits himself to an impartial statement 
of facts, u.. treatment of the mass of material being necessarily technical, 
in a brief concluding chapter he permits himself to make several broad 
generalizations and statements of opinion. He considers the chief weak- 
nesses in our system of political subdivisions to be their complexity, the 
manner in which they discriminate against urban centers, and the political 
impotency of the county, and he suggests as one remedy the change from a 
centralized commonwealth government to a system of broad local charters 
for rural and urban territory alike. 

RayMonp GARFIELD GETTELL, 
Trinity College. 


Saleeby,C.W. [l’oman and Womanhood. Pp. 308. Price, $2.50. New 
York: Mitchell Kennerley, rort. 


Woman is the storm center of a great mass of modern discussion to which 
the author of the present volume has contributed not a little. The book 
contains a series of interesting chapters which deal with such topics as 
Determination of Sex, Mendelism and Womanhood, The Higher Educa- 
tion of Woman, Education for Motherhood, On Choosing a Husband, and 
the like. The viewpoint held consistently throughout places woman at the 
center of the biologic and social world. 

Mr. Saleeby always writes as a biologist, and unfortunately he frequently 
applies biologic analogies which are scarcely sound from a social standpoint. 
For example, his attempt to establish a definite relation between the cells 
of a biologic organism and members of a human society, is neither original 
nor successful. In discussing the higher education of woman, the author 
shows a much less fundamental grasp of the problem than is possessed by 
men like G. Stanley Hall. Apparently he has never passed the stage of 
believing that the higher education of women should consist in advanced 
domestic science courses. 

On the whole, however, the theories advanced in the book are biologically 
and socially sound. The chief criticism which must be launched against it is 
a criticism of unscholariness in statement and presentation. For example, 
on page 179, the author writes, “We know by observation amongst ourselves 
that hardness and tenderness are to be found running through families—are 
things which are transmissible.” This is cited as an illustration of a parental 
instinct which is inherited. That Mr. Saleeby understands the modern 
doctrine of heredity is amply proved by his discussion of it in a previous 
work (Parenthood and Race Culture). Understanding it, he is obviously 
unjustified in any such loose statement. Similarly in his discussion of alcohol, 
as “the chief enemy of women,” the author cites “the conclusion published 
in several papers,” regarding the injurious effects of alcohol. This conclu- 
sion covers two and a half pages. Later in the chapter, he dismisses, with 
but scant comment, the scholarly bulletins which Professor Karl Pearson has 
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issued from the Eugenics Laboratory, and which contradict in every par- 
ticular the author's statements. 

Similarly in citing his authorities, the author, in this and in his former 
works is notoriously careless. Important and even questionable theories are 
propounded without any attempt to give the readers an accurate knowledge 
of their source. When citing one of Lester F. Ward's most significant con- 
tributions, Saleeby writes in a note “See his ‘Pure Sociology.’” Scholars 
agree generally on certain methods of presenting data. Those men who 
expect a hearing among scholars must adhere to scholarly methods in 
exactly the same way as a man who is writing English must use dictionary 
terms. 

I have devoted so much of this review to, what may appear to be, a 
narrow criticism, because of the flood of books which are continually written 
enthusiastically by able men, but written in such a manner that their state- 
ments cannot be accepted at their face value. We cannot question Saleeby’s 
knowledge of his material, but we may justly protest, and protest vigorously, 
against ragged and unscholarly presentation. 


Scorr NEARING. 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Semple, E. C. /nfluences of Geographic Environment on the Basis of Rat- 
sel’s System of Anthropo-Geography. Pp. xvi, 683. Price, $4.00. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1911. 


This book must be regarded as the most valuable contribution to the 
subject of anthropo-geography that has yet been published. Based upon 
Ratzel’s “Anthropo-Geography” it does very much more than make avail- 
able in English many of the facts and conclusions of that great and pioneer 
work. Miss Semple has written a new book. She has arranged and classified, 
tested and verified, the facts of Ratzel, altered and revised many of his 
conclusions, and at the same time added much original material gathered 
from a very wide range of reading and observation, put together according 
to her own plan and making out her own ideas. The book is at once a survey 
of the great field of environmental influence upon human activities and a 
mine of information of great value, especially to the geographer and the 
student of the social and political sciences, and of absorbing interest to the 
intelligent general reader. This book is a good illustration of the meaning 
and the value of scientific geography. 

To give in a few words an adequate idea of its subject matter is impos- 
sible. The scope and range of the discussion is indicated by the chapter 
headings, some of which are: The Operation of Geographic Factors in 
History; Classes of Geographic Environment; Society and State in Relation 
to the Land; Movements of Peoples in their Geographic Significance; Coast 
Peoples; Island Peoples; Influences of Mountain Environment; The Influ- 
ences of Climate, etc. It is perhaps inevitable that in a work of such scope 
and character as this occasional over-emphasis may be laid upon the influence 
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of environment. Miss Semple’s illustrations are so well chosen, however, that 
such criticism is reduced to a minimum. 

The following quotation from the opening chapter may well serve to 
give an idea of the author's style and the general thesis treated in the entire 
book: “Man is a product of the earth’s surface. .” . . She has entered 
into his bone and tissue, into his mind and soul. On the mountains she has 
given him leg muscles of iron to climb the slope, . . . . In the river 
valley she attaches him to the fertile soil, circumscribes his ideas and 
ambitions by a dull round of calm, exacting duties, narrows his outlook to 
the cramped horizon of his farm. Upon the wind-swept plateaus, in the 
boundless stretch of the grasslands and the waterless tracts of the desert, 
where he roams with his flocks from pasture to pasture, where life knows 
much hardship but escapes the grind of drudgery, where the watching of 
grazing herd gives him leisure for contemplation, and the wide-ranging life 
a big horizon, his ideas take on a certain gigantic simplicity; religion becomes 
monotheism, God becomes one, unrivalled like the sand of the desert and 
the grass of the steppe, stretching on and on without break or change.” 

A most commendable feature of a book of this size is its devices for 
making it readily accessible as a reference. Not only does it contain a full 
table of contents and complete index, but marginal paragraph headings are 
found on each page, and at the end of each chapter is a full list of references 
to authorities quoted or referred to in the text. 

G. B. Roorsacn, 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Vrooman, F. B. The New Politics, Pp. 300. Price, $1.50. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1911. 


Those who are interested in the recent efforts in the direction of a reorgani- 
zation of political parties will no doubt welcome this volume of stimulating 
suggestions on “The New Politics.” The writer disavows any intention of 
presenting to the public either a treatise or a collection of essays. He offers 
rather a series of comments, quotations and criticisms bearing on the 
politics of the United States past and present. 

Eighteenth century individualism which favored the restriction of gov- 
ernment functions within the narrowest possible limits is held responsible 
for most of the ills of our political and social life. It is maintained that 
it was to the interest of the exploiter, the financier, and the politician to 
have no state control which would protect the weak from the onslaughts of 
the strong; and that freedom of contract, free competition and a free reign 
to individual initiative under a laissez faire philosophy resulted in a theory 
of the state which supported private interests at the expense of public rights. 
The doctrine attributed to Machiavelli, that politics and economics are to be 
separated from ethics, is condemned because it is regarded as furnishing a 
basis in morals and philosophy for the man who wishes to place self-interest 
and personal greed above all else in business and social life. Adam Smith 
and the classical economists, Rousseau, Jefferson, and Bentham, are held 
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responsible with Machiavelli for the establishment among men of a political 
theory which aimed to justify “a man’s selfishness to himself.” 

The author insists that politics and ethics must again be united in a 
theory of government which sets the common good above liberty and her 
handmaid, license. Inehis judgment the “riot and anarchy prevailing over 
those areas where there is neither state nor national control” must be 
subjected to government regulation through the progressive development 
of nationalism in accord with the principles enunciated by Washington, 
Hamilton, and Marshall. 

“The New Politics” is characterized as a plea for a democracy of 
nationalism to replace a democracy based on individualism; for a recon- 
secration of government to the cause of the people; for the conservation of 
natural resources; for the application of scientific principles rather than 
selfishness and prejudice in the operation of the affairs of government. The 
new political faith is held to be opposed to Socialism, which too frequently 
is inspired by personal motives, and is defined as a compound of Greck 
principles of government and the Christian virtues as exemplified in the life 
of Christ. The writer calls to account those who still cling to the doctrines 
of individualism as formulated in the writings of eighteenth century French 
philosophers, in the Declaration of Independence and in the Declaration of 
Rights. 

The limitations and faults of the work are very marked. Without any 
serious loss to the views presented the volume might have been greatly 
condensed. The writer frequently shows a lack of knowledge of the ordinary 
facts of history. A careful reading of the records of the past scarcely 
substantiates the harsh criticisms of Rousseau, Jefferson, and some of their 
contemporaries, or the extraordinarily high opinions of Hamilton and 
Marshall. One may well wonder whether the principles of good government 
and politics were summed up once for all in the works of Aristotle or 
whether there has not been a vision of the common good in some respects 
at least higher than that of the German philosophers Kant and Hegel. It is 
apparent that the writer is furnishing a polemic rather than a thorough and 
systematic treatment of his subject. The volume must be judged, however, 
rather as a popular presentation of personal views and observations on 
politics. From this standpoint it contains much suggestive material stig- 
matizing some of the most deplorable phases of a passing social order and 
offers a rather definite program for progressive political reform. 

Cuartes G. 
Whitman College. 


Weill, G. Histoire du Mouvement Social en France. Second Edition. Pp. 
ii, 563. Price, 10 francs. Paris: Felix Alcan, tort. 


By “Mouvement Social” Professor Weill understands the sum of all the 
efforts made to ameliorate the economic condition of the working classes. 
These efforts may take on the form of patronage by the rich, association 
among the working men, or legislation by the state. The book before us 
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concerns itself almost exclusively with the last, though, however, the author 
finds the development of socialist groups and factions at times so absorbing, 
that the story of how the somewhat bewildering factions ultimately bring 
sufficient pressure to bear upon the government to secure remedial legisla- 
tion is sometimes pushed into the background. The labor legislation and 
its causes in France during the last sixty years is the story of the articula- 
| tion of the needs of the working classes on the one hand and the laws on 
the other. Under the system of manhood suffrage, the working man possessed 
the legal weapon to enforce his demands, and in no country has he used it 
so successfully as under the Third Republic in France. 
The work begins with the coup d'etat of 1851 and carries the study down 

to the elections in 1910. The new edition, therefore, gives us the continuation 
of the story from 1902 to 1910, in addition to a complete re-working of the | 
last seven chapters in the light of the more thorough study of the subject 
in recent years. 
Of the Second Empire the author is very critical and sarcastic. It | 

} 


posed as the adversary of socialism while it at the same time laid claim to 
being the benefactor and friend of the working man because of its compre- 
hensive public works. “Gagner la sympathie des ouvriers par de grands 
travaux publics était dans la tradition impériale.”. “The working man lacks 
work,” said Napoleon, “he easily yields to intrigue and may be readily 
aroused. I fear insurrections growing out of a lack of bread more than a 
battle against 200,000.” Hence the great activity in public works, the building 
of railroads, canals, telegraphs, and the renovation and rebuilding of cities ai 
under the Empire. All this gave work, prosperity and contentment; so at 
least the emperor hoped. But he calculated badly. With the increase of a 
workers, the advent of machinery and the growth of the large financial } 
fortunes, the cost of living rapidly rose. In spite of the miserable conditions 
of the laborers, a class consciousness was developing among them and after 
1860 it manifested itself in many ways, winning for the workmen the right to | 
form associations in 1863, and five years later, other extensive concessions. , 
But the revolutionary socialist movement of the late sixties was thor- | | 
cughly discredited by the Commune and in its stead, or rather in place of 
revolution and strikes, syndicalism and co-operation appear. About the same | 
time the ideas of Karl Marx began to exercise a strong influence on social- 
istic thought in France. Collectivism in its various forms comes to the front | 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
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till it is completely triumphant at the Congress of Marseilles in 1879. An 
alliance with the republicans, seeking support among the masses and promis- 
ing extensive reforms was effected, the radicals making common cause with 
them in the election of 1893. : 

But for a decade or more before this the government had been forced to 
deal with some of the more urgent of the social and economic problems. The 
group in control of the government to 1879 was indifferent and hostile to the 
demands of labor. It considered that it had done quite enough by establishing 
free and compulsory education. But with 1879 power passed entirely into the 
hands of the Republicans. In 1881 came the law for the freedom of the press, 
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in 1882 the extension of elementary instruction to all. After a prolonged and 
bitter fight the famous law of 1884 was passed which granted to the working 
man not only the right of association, but also of coalition. “Qui autorisait 
les syndicates et les unions de syndicats.” During the long controversy over 
this measure the senate chosen by the municipal councils repeatedly revealed 
its greater conservatism by strenuous opposition. The next important “legis- 
lation ouvriére” came with the abolition of the livret in 1890; then followed 
measures for the protection of mine workers, for the reduction of the hours 
of labor for women and children, for the proper inspection of factories, for 
the arbitration of disputes before justices of the peace, and for the regulation 
of the safety and sanitation of mines and factories, 

The work is clear and direct, showing an excellent grasp of the historic 
forces at work in forcing the labor legislation on a reluctant bourgeoisie 
which is still opposed to the Gambetta’s idea “l’alliance du le prolétariat et 
de la bourgeouisé.” There is a poor index, an excellent table of contents 
and an up-to-date bibliography. 

WuuiaM E. Lincevpacu. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Wyman, Bruce. Control of the Market, Pp. vii, 282. Price, $1.50. New 

York. Moffat, Yard & Co., 1911. 

The limits of a brief review are entirely inadequate for more than an 
appreciation of the excellent work done by Professor Wyman in his “Control 
of the Market.” This little book admirably summarizes the recent extensions 
of the police power into the various fields of business regulation. The 
various conditions which call for public regulation of private business, so 
far as concerns the right of private enterprises to fix charges and determine 
supply and service, are carefully set forth, and the views of the various 
courts are fully illustrated by a large number of quotations from leading 
cases. 

Starting with a discussion of the tendency toward state control, the 
author, in Chapter II, explains the principle on which the form of public 
regulation with which his book deals is based. This is the desire on the 
part of the public, which has not been the least modified by the tendency 
toward regulation in various lines, that competition, which in another place 
is defined as “that condition of business which puts the distributors at the 
mercy of their public,” should be continued. 

Next in order Professor Wyman explains the different methods by which 
competition has been controlled by the establishment of various forms of 
monopoly, including contracts between manufacturers and distributors by 
which they are given unfair advantages, coercion by labor unions, and pres- 
sure by various forms of trade combination. In connection with this sum- 
mary: of successful attempts at monopolization is given an outline of what 
the courts have regarded as unfair methods of competition employed by 
these various combinations. 

The author next approaches the solution of the problem presented by 
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the necessity for public regulation. He finds that the power of the state 
should be extended over all forms of business which are affected with a 
public interest, and that when monopoly is established in any industry, the 
public interest immediately emerges, since the public is forced to deal with 
the monopoly which, in the absence of public regulation, can charge such 
prices and impose such conditions as it pleases, restrained only by the fear 
of unprofitably reducing the demand for its product or services. This 
restraint, as Professor Wyman clearly shows, is entirely inadequate to 
protect the public against the use of monopolistic power. 

The solution of the problem the author finds in the extension over 
every form of monopolistic enterprise of the power of regulation, either by 
some form of public commission, a device whose general application he 
seems to approve, or by general statutes to be interpreted by the courts. 
Such an extension of public regulation he finds to be entirely consistent 
with the principle of fair competition and indeed essential to the preserva- 
tion of that principle, since in the absence of the present regulation of mon- 
opoly he finds that the imminent alternative will be state ownership of 
monopolistic industries. 

Aside from the important contribution which it makes to the solution 
of the so-called trust problem, the Control of the Market will be found help- 
ful by every attorney in contact with large business operations, and especially 
valuable in connection with university courses in public regulation. 

Epwarp S. MEADE, 


University of Pennsylvania, 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1911. 


I. Review or THE ACADEMY’s ACTIVITIES 


It is a source of great satisfaction to your Board to be able to place before 
you at the close of each fiscal year a record of the expanding influence of the 
Academy. With ever-increasing faith in the mission which the Academy has 
to perform, your Board has spared no effort to make the Academy one of the 
important factors in the formation and guidance of the public opinion of the 
country. The year 1911 has witnessed an important step forward in this respect. 
The publications of the Academy as well as its sessions have been arranged with 
a view to making a definite contribution to the solution of the important political, 
social and industrial problems confronting the country. The success of these 
efforts is attested by the widespread discussion to which both our publications 
‘and meetings have given rise. 

Your Board desires again to emphasize a fact, to which attention has been 
repeatedly called in successive annual reports. The Academy’s activities are 
considerably hampered by the absence of an endowment fund, and it is the 
hope of your Board that at some time in the near future our members will co- 
operate in supplying this fundamental need for the further development of the 
Academy's activities. A separate building for the conduct of our publication 
work and the holding of our sessions should be provided, with sufficient addi- 
tional endowment to enable the Academy, through a series of fellowships, to 
conduct independent investigations. It is the hope of your Board that when 
the Academy celebrates the twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding, in 1914, 
we will be able to accomplish this important purpose. 


II. PwuBLicaTions 


We have been particularly fortunate in the selection of the subjects for the 
special volumes issued by the Academy. It must be borne in mind that in most 
cases these subjects are selected a year in advance. The Academy is under 
obligations to the Chairman of the Publication Board, Prof. Emory R. Johnson, 
the Associate Editors, Prof. E. C. Stowell, Dr. Clyde L. King, Prof. Thos. Con- 
way, Jr., Prof. S. S. Huebner and Prof. J. P. Lichtenberger, as well as the other 
members of the Publication Board for the foresight which they have shown in 
selecting the subjects of these special volumes. In most cases these volumes 
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have appeared when the attention of the country was concentrated on the ques- 
tions to which they relate, and have exerted no small influence in the formation 
of a sane and healthy public opinion. 


During the year 1911, the following special volumes appeared: 


January........ “Electric Railway Transportation.” 
“Public Health Movement.” 

ey “Political and Social Progress in Latin-America.” 
“Risks in Modern Industry.” 

September...... “American Produce Exchange Markets.” 
November...... “Commission Government in American Cities.” 


In addition, there were issued during 1911 the following supplements: 


January........ “Need for Currency Reform.” 
ee “Living Wage of Women Workers.” 

“Uniform Child Labor Laws.” 
September...... “Work of the National Consumers’ League.” 


III. MEETINGS 


During the year 1911 the Academy has held the following meetings: 


January 19..... “The Conservation of Natural Resources.” 

February 28... .‘‘The Menace of War as Europe Sees It.” 

April 7 and 8...“ Risks in Modern Industry” (5 sessions). 

October 27..... “Program of Modern Social Reform" (3 sessions). 

November 23...‘‘The Pure Food and Drugs Act, Its Cause, Purpose 
and Effect.” 

December 13. ..‘Shall the United States Ratify the Pending Arbitra- 
tion Treaties with Great Britain and France?” 


IV. MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the Academy on the 31st of December, 1911, was 5,143, 
with a subscription list of 563, making a total of 5,706. Of the 5,143 members, 
1,157 are residents of Philadelphia, 3,784 are residents of the United States out- 
side of Philadelphia, and 202 are foreign members. Of the 563 subscriptions, 
2 are Philadelphia, 503 United States outside of Philadelphia, and 58 foreign. 
Compared with the membership on the 31st of December, 1910, we find that in 
the Philadelphia membership there is a gain of 123, in the membership of the 
United States outside of Philadelphia 508, and in the foreign membership a loss 
of 3, or a gain of 631 in the membership list. In the subscription list there is a 
gain of 49 in the United States outside of Philadelphia and a loss of 5 in the 
foreign subscriptions, making a total gain in membership and subscriptions for 
the year of 680, 
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Nine members have been transferred to the life membership roll: 


Richard B. Bennett. 
William S. Myers. 
Charles N. Dietz. 

Baron Y. Hayashi. 

Mrs. Alfred Hodder. 
Miss Mary A. Burnham. 
Henry L. Shattuck. 
James McC, Mitchell. 
Dr. Ruy Barbosa. 


During the year the Academy has lost through death 63 of its members, 
2 of whom were life members. ‘The death of these members has deprived the 
Academy of some very warm friends and enthusiastic workers. 


V. FINANcIAL CONDITION 


The receipts and expenditures of the Academy for the fiscal year just ended 
are clearly set forth in the Treasurer's report. The accounts were submitted 
to Messrs. E. P. Moxey and Company for audit and a copy of their statement 
is herewith appended. 

In order to lighten the burden of expense incident to the Annual Meeting 
a special fund amounting to $1,485 was raised. The Board takes this opportunity 
to express its gratitude to the contributors to this fund. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


Your Board desires to take this opportunity to thank the ever-increasing 
circle of Academy members who are showing interest in the work of the Academy, 
not only through advice and suggestion, but also in stirring up interest in the 
work of the Academy in the sections of the country in which they live. Work 
of this character strengthens the hold of the Academy on the opinion of the 
country, and enables us more fully to perform the national service for which 
the Academy was founded. 


The auditor’s report is appended. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 13, 1912. 
Mr. Stuart Woop, 
Treasurer, American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadel phia. 

Dear Sir: We herewith report that we have audited the books and ac- 
counts of the American Academy of Political and Social Science for its fiscal 
year ended December 30, 1911. 

We hereby certify that the Statement of Assets and Liabilities and the 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements submitted herewith are correct. 
Yours respectfully, 

Epwarp P. Moxey & Co. 


Report of the Board of Directors 


SCHEDULE “A” 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements. 
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Balance Cash on Hand, December 31, 1910............20eeeeeeeeees $4,231.50 
RECEIPTS 
Subscriptions to 2,609 .64 
37,118.55 
$41,350.05 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Office Expense: 
Office Salaries (9 clerks)..............+.-. $6,364.25 
Special Clerical 124.25 
Telephone and Telegraph................. 196.99 
Stationery and Supplies.................. 494.88 
Freight, Express, Car Fares, etc........... 251.19 
$8, 848. 39 
Philadelphia Meetings: 
Stationery, Engraving and Printing ...... 1,399.22 
Expenses of 862.91 
2,784.88 
Publicity Expense: 
Pamphlets, Cards, Letters and Circulars.... $2,447.86 
4,020.47 
Publication of Annals: 
916.24 
138.00 
8.50 
—————_ 15,317.80 
Investments $6,000.00 
Interest, Premiums and Commissions on above 414.06 
6,414.06 
37,385 .60 
Balance, December 30, 1911..... 
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SCHEDULE “B” 
Statement of Assets and Liabilities December 30, 1911. 


ASSETS. 
Investments. 
$3,000. St. Louis & Merchants Bridge Co. (Ist Mtg. 6’s—1929) .... $3,000. 
3,000. Penna. & New York Canal & R. R. Co. (4}’s—1939) ...... 3,000. 
3,000. Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Bldg. Co. (5’s—1929).... 3,000. 
5,000. West Chester Lighting Company (Ist Mtg. 5’s—1950)..... 5,000. 
3,000. St. Louis, Iron Mt. & Southern Ry. (General Mtg.5’s—1931) 3,000. 
3,500. Mortgages (3 years at 6% dated Dec. 15, 1909)........... 3,500. 
3,000. Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie (ist Mtg. 5’s—1947)..... 3,000. 
5,000. Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. Co. (Deb. 4"s—1928).. 4,801. 


3,000. Market Street Elevated Passenger Ry. Co. (Ist Mtg. 4’s— 


5,000. Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad Co. (Gen. 5’s—1919).. 5,000. 


3,000. New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co. (Deb. 4's 


5,000. Baldwin Locomotive Company (Sinking Fund 5’s—1940) .. 4,975. 
5,000. Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. (Collateral Trust 4}’s—1930) 5,000. 
5,000. New York & Erie Railway (2d Mtg. 5’s)...........0000005- 5,000 
$57,839. 

LIABILITIES. 


None. 


45 


INDEX 


Accounting, 43, 252, 276; in New 
York City, 43. 

ACCOUNTING AND REPORTING, THE 
APPLICATION TO A MUNICIPALITY OF 
MoperN Metuops or. John M. 
Walton, 64-68. 

Accounting methods, reorganization of, 
57. 

Accounting Methods, Results Obtain- 
able through Reorganization of, 57- 
63. 

Accounts, 210. 

Administering the budget, 150. 

Administration, of highways, 115; of 
justice, 38; under commission govern- 
ment, 218. 

Administrative code, New Jersey, 204. 

Advantages of coordinating city, state 
and national activities, 32. 

ALLEN, H. Training Men 
and Women for Public Service, 307- 
312, 189. 

American Society of Municipal Im- 
provements, 135. 

American Society for Promoting Effi- 
ciency, 43. 

American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, 135. 

Appropriations, 67. 

Assessments, 118. 

Assets, Philadelphia, 67. 

Attendance, school, 159 ff. 

Auditing, 68. 


Babies’ Hospital, 253. 

BacuMaNn, Frank P. Attaining 
Efficiency in City School Systems, 
158-175. 

Balance sheet, 53 f.; Philadelphia, 67. 

Blankenburg, Rudolph, 245. 


Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
New York, 18, 43, 46, 48 ff., 76, 94, 
95, 237. 

Board of Public Welfare, Kansas City, 
176. 

Board of Revision of Taxes, Philadel- 
phia, 65. 

Board of Surveys, Philadelphia, 65. 

Bonds, 71, 117. 


Boston, 281. 
Boston Associated Charities, 191. 
Brappock, J. Harorp. Efficiency 


Value of Budget Exhibits, 151-157. 

Bruére, Henry. Efficiency in City 
Government, 3-22. 

Budget, 226, 283. 

Budget estimates, 145. 

Budget exhibits, 19, 148, 151. 

Budget making, 16, 71, 125, 145, 201, 
208, 250, 257, 266, 284, 296, 306; in 
New York, 44 ff. 

Building department, Chicago, 292. 

Building regulations, 90. 

Bureau of Economy and Efficiency, 
New York, 78. 

Bureau of Efficiency and Economy, 
Milwaukee, 8, 270. 

Bureau of Highways, Philadelphia, 249. 

Bureau of Municipal Investigations 
and Statistics, 44. 

Bureau of Municipal Research, Chi- 
cago, 300. 

Bureau of Municipal Research, Cin- 
cinnati, 262. 

Bureau of Municipal Research, New 
York City, 11, 304. 

Bureau of Municipal Research, Phila- 
delphia, 235. 

Bureaus of municipal research, 21, 
235, 245, 270, 281, 307. 
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Bureau of Public Efficiency, Chicago, 
300. 

Bureau of Street Cleaning, New York 
City, 114. 

Bureau of Supplies, New York, 84. 

Bureau of Water Register, 83. 

Bureau of water supply, 83. 

Burks, Jesse D. The Outlook for 
Municipal Efficiency in Philadel- 
phia, 245-261. 


CARTWRIGHT, OTHO GRANDFORD, 
Efficiency in County Government, 
193-203. 

Catskill aqueduct, 94. 

Charities, 69, 231; Philadelphia, 254. 

Charity administration, 176. 

Charity bureau, 231. 

Charters, 10, 57, 204, 281. 

Chicago, 103, 106, 139, 281. 

Child Saving, Efficiency in, 69-70. 

Child Welfare Commission, 272. 

Children receiving public school educa- 
tion, 163 ff. 

Cincinnati, 235, 262, 281. 

CINCINNATI BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL 
Researcn, THe. Rufus E. Miles, 
262-269, 

Citizenship, efficiency in, 19; and the 
government, 23. 

City funds, 268, 298. 

City government, efficiency in, 3. 

City plans, 155, 178. 

City program, efficient, 6. 

Civil service, 16, 17, 18, 105 ff., 259, 
283, 289, 293, 297, 298, 301. 

Classification of municipal expendi- 
tures, 32, 

Cleveland, Ohio, 171. 

CLEVELAND, Freperick A. The Need 
for Coordinating Municipal, State 
and National Activities, 23-39, 
239. 

CLowes, J. H. Efficiency in Water 
Revenue Collection, 86-92, 


Index 


Coal testing, 98. 

Cope For New Jersey Cities, A Pro- 
posed MunicipaL. D. O. Decker, 
204-212. 

Commission on Congestion, 187. 

Commission on Economy and Effi- 
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TIMBER BOND FEATURES 


By T. S. McGratu, 
Chicago. 


The business of loaning money secured by mortgage on timber 
lands is an old one and was extensively practiced before the timber 
bond came into existence. This custom of borrowing and lending 
led to the plan of making several notes for small amounts when the 
mortgage was large. The business gradually evolved the present 
system of issuing bonds to represent the divisions of the loan. The 
first mortgage protecting a loan on timber land should always be a 
prior lien on the property and the records must show the titles to be 
beyond cloud or dispute. The serial bond is the form most often 
employed when the borrower is an operating concern. If the bor- 
rower is not cutting wood or depleting the security, a straight term 
bond is more satisfactory. The form of bond and the terms of the 
mortgage will be modified to meet the current conditions. No hard 
and fast rules can be formulated to govern either the financial features 
or the technique of the bond. The legal phases of a timber mortgage 
are peculiarly subject to variation and each loan is a separate case. 
The timber must be cruised and the property valued by competent 
experts, and when the mortgagor is operating, the accounts should 
be regularly audited. 

The purposes for which bonds are issued are to enable the makers 
thereof to borrow working capital, to buy and hold commercial forests, 
to so extend or body up the present ownership of their timber proper- 
ties as to acquire enough raw material for future needs; to modern- 
ize mills and plants in order to eliminate waste, reduce the cost of 
manufacture and lower the selling price of wood products. When 
bonds are issued by new companies for the purpose of constructing 
mills or logging plants they should be subjected to the most rigid 
investigation. There are certain locations where additional produc- 
tion may now be safe. The capacity of equipment in the existing 
mills is amply sufficient to supply the present demand in most sections, 
and also any increase of consumption that is likely to arise during 
the next several years, Companies organized to exploit timber and 
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speculate in commercial forests are becoming numerous. They are 
selling bonds, stocks and profit sharing certificates with glowing paper 
prospects. They use the literature and arguments of certain well 
meaning but misguided enthusiasts, to show that an imminent wood 
famine is impending, which will multiply the value of their securities 
by enabling them to charge fabulous prices for the timber they may 
own. The offerings of these philanthropists should be studiously 
avoided. 

The serial is a form of bond under which the entire amount of 
the loan is issued at the same time and certain portions of it, known 
as serials, are due and paid on named dates. This form of timber 
bond is attractive to banks and institutions who desire to place their 
funds for specific periods. The banks buy the early serials of timber 
loans and usually take all that mature during the first five years. 
Institutions wishing to place funds for a definite time, without danger 
of not being able to realize when their cash money wants arrive, buy 
serials that fall due around the date on which they will need funds. 
Investors buy the long time serials and straight term bonds. The 
old line, straight term bond, is issued on timber properties owned 
by holding companies or forest companies, and may run for any period 
from three years up. This bond makes a good investment for insti- 
tutions and individuals. 

The greatest opposition to the timber bond as an investment 
arose through a misunderstanding of the fire risk. Certain docu- 
ments, speeches and writings carry many allusions to the damage 
done by fire in growing timber. Interested parties have circulated 
volumes of misleading statements that have been repeated in parrot 
style by hordes of pseudo experts and self-appointed guardians. The 
forester works the forest for a future as well as a present supply of 
commercial wood. He is taught to foresee the needs of to-morrow 
through the confusion of to-day. His educated mind and trained 
eye turn to the young growth on the timber land as the nearest source 
of raw material to provide the lumber and pulp requirements of a 
few years hence. He realizes the urgency of protecting this young 
growth from its worst enemy—the ground fire. The seed, the plant- 
let and the baby tree are precious to the heart of the true forester. 
His profession teaches him to protect them as that of the physician 
teaches the latter to protect the life of his patient. The doctor eter- 
nally writes, preaches and argues about being careful of our health 
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and guarding against germs and disease. The forester constantly 
and continuously cautions us against our careless use of timber and 
the danger of fire. The ground fire creeps along the floor of the forest 
and destroys seeds, seedlings and small young growth. It causes 
no loss in the mature timber, but it does menace the future supply. 

The fire risk in merchantable timber is chiefly confined to certain 
localities, and as in the United States these sites constitute a small 
percentage of the total timber stand, the fire hazard can be eliminated 
from consideration as far as the bond buyer is concerned. Loans 
are not made on timber in a district that is subject to possible fire 
risk, but even in places where this danger is greatest, investments 
in mature timber are far safer than is generally believed. 

The fire risk is not the greatest danger to the standing tree. Old 
age, insects, animals and fungi,combined with wind storms, cause 
more damage to timber than does the fire element. Our federal 
government spends large sums of money annually in supporting a 
bureau of forestry through which it supervises the forest reserves and 
distributes literature on timber conditions throughout the country. 
The bureau of forestry maintains in its employ a force of foresters 
and other experts. It also employs a number of men to act as forest 
rangers and fire wardens. In this way the national government 
makes heavy donations toward the elimination of the fire loss in grow- 
ing timber. Some of the states also provide a forest patrol service. 
It is unfortunate and to be regretted that certain men employed in 
the forest service devote more time to the politics of the position than 
to their duties. The forest ranger answers a useful purpose, and 
when he works within his legitimate province his services are valuable. 
When the forest ranger becomes a politician and a press agent he 
loses his value as a patrolman and conservator. But even at his 
best, the ranger cannot be compared in effectiveness or be placed in 
4 the same class with the silviculturist and the dendrologist in assuring 
a continuance of the stand of commercial timber. This fact will 
inevitably force itself upon the minds of the people when they com- 
mence to use their judgment in these matters and are guided by rea- 
son rather than swayed by sentiment. 

In considering timber as security for bond issues the state, county 
and district of location must be carefully scrutinized. There are 
counties in certain states where the tax on timber is exorbitant and 
investors should not buy bonds secured by timber standing in those 
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counties. In valuing the security under a timber bond mortgage it is 
important that it be considered from the basis of quality as well as 
quantity. There are tree weeds which mingle with the useful varieties; 
so, to be safe, the loan must be secured by a good quality of commer- 
cial timber in an accessible location. This timber must not only be 
marketable, but of such grades as will find a ready sale at fair prices. 

The unit of measurement in the timber industry is the ‘‘ board 
foot.” The board foot is a piece of lumber one foot long, by one 
foot wide, by one inch thick. By this unit is estimated the stumpage 
on timber lands, the capacity of mills, and all other transactions in 
the business. The number of cords or board feet on a piece of land 
will be governed by the size of the tract, the nature of the stand, and 
the kind and quality of trees. The number of logs in a tree will vary 
according to the height of the tree, and the quantity and quality of 
product that can be manufactured from a log will depend on the 
particular log. The character of the timber, the amount and quality 
of it, will vary with the species and site, also the selling and shipping 
of timber are much affected by the nature and location of the ground. 
The analyst, who investigates a timber loan for a bond house or a 
borrower, or who reviews and values a timber tract for an investor, 
can tell in a general way the varieties and quality of woods growing 
in a given locality and on a specified description; but before he can 
arrive at the definite value of a tract of timber, either for the purpose 
of making loans thereon or investing therein, it will be necessary for 
him to examine the tract and know the species and quality of timber 
and nature of the logging chance. The value of the timber will be 
governed not only by its stand and quality, but by its accessibility 
and the cost of logging. The cost of logging will depend chiefly on 
the lay of the land and the nature of the ground. 

In addition to the physical property mortgaged as security for 
timber loans, the bonds usually carry the guarantee of some individ- 
ual. When possible it is desirable that this guarantee should be that 
of an individual whose means are not connected with the business 
or allied industries. The reason for this, of course, is self-evident. 
This guarantee plan has raised the question as to what position the 
guarantee on a bond issue holds amongst the liabilities of the guar- 
antor. It is now generally conceded that the guarantee on a bond 
issue would rank with the unsecured debts of the guarantor, occu- 
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On operating properties a sinking fund calling for the payment 
of a certain amount per thousand feet or cord as the timber is logged 
or manufactured, is deposited with the trustee for the retirement of 
the serials as they fall due. The sinking fund should be“sufficient 
to protect these serials, but it should not be so heavy as to cause 
hardship to the borrower. The amount paid to the sinking fund 
will be governed by the value of the timber, the capacity of the mills, 
the life of the loan and the size of the serials. There are two methods 
of paying to the sinking fund, and when properly managed, one is as 
good as the other. 

In some loans a supplement called a “releasing list’’ is attached 
to the mortgage, describing by parcels and contents, the lands under 
the mortgage. When the operator desires to cut the timber on any 
piece of land, he indicates its description on the releasing list and 
pays to the trustee the amount of money shown as the value of this 
timber on the releasing list. The value of the timber is based on the 
cruise made for the bond issue, and any overrun at the mills is in favor 
of the operator. This system of paying to the sinking fund enables 
the operator to handle the timber on any piece of land as he sees fit. 
If there is any wood he desires to leave standing, he may do so. 

Under the other system the operator pays to the sinking fund 
so much a thousand feet or cord on the output of the mills. Under 
this system the operator does not tell the trustee the timber he is to 
cut. Instead he renders a monthly or a quarterly statement, as the 
case may be, showing the output of the plant during the preceding 
month or quarter, and remits the sinking fund price for this amount. 
Under this method any overrun from the scale, as shown by the cruise 
under which the loan is negotiated, is in favor of the bondholder. 
The objection raised to this latter system is that a dishonest company 
operating under it could skin the property of the choicest wood, on 
the sale of which it would make a big profit. Disposing of this 
choice material at a price that would give a large return over the sink- 
ing fund requirements would enable the company to withdraw a great 
part of its assets from under the mortgage, and should default occur 
after a few years, the bondholders might find themselves with a 
rather worthless piece of culled timber land as the only means of 
realizing on their loan. 

Both systems are used by the most conservative houses. On 
sectionized land the releasing list works very well, but on land that 
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is not sectionized, or on land on which for any other reason it would 
be a difficulty or a hardship to use this system, the plan of monthly 
or quarterly payments is more satisfactory to all concerned. Like 
all other rules, both of these have their exceptions and they must 
be used with judgment. Both are perfectly safe in proper hands, 
and neither of them is safe in incapable hands. It is certain that if 
the operators are dishonest they will endeavor to find some method 
of robbing the property regardless of the check system employed. 

Both of these systems should be protected by clauses in the 
mortgage permitting the trustee to have the books of the mortgagor 
audited and its lands inspected at any time. An inspection of the 
land will show what portions have been cut over and what wood 
has been removed. This inspection will constitute a check of the 
cutover land with the cruise under which the bond issue was nego- 
tiated. A comparison of the original cruise and the timber left on 
the land will show exactly what has been taken off. An audit of 
the books will exhibit the financial condition of the company and 
show how much material has been credited to the cutover lands, 
which when compared with the original cruise and the present check 
of the lands, will quickly disclose any discrepancies, should such 
exist. These check cruises and audits made occasionally will pro- 
tect the bondholders and make either one of the sinking fund pay- 
ment systems safe in the hands of any operator. 

In addition to the sinking fund paid on wood cut from its own 
land, should a company operating under a bond issue manufacture 
lumber or pulp from wood not cut on its own land, it should pay the 
trustee a certain toll on all such material manufactured, this toll 
to be for the benefit of the bondholders, as a rental for the use of 
the machinery and equipment held by the trustee under the mort- 
gage. This charge for the use of equipment to manufacture raw 
material not taken from the lands under the mortgage will act as 
an offset to any desire that might exist to employ the plants to make 
profits ono utside material. 

When the sinking fund has on deposit more money than is neces- 
sary to retire the current serial, this money can be applied to the pur- 
chase and retirement of bonds from other serials. The mortgage 
usually provides that bonds can be called at a certain premium either 
for the reduction of sinking fund deposits or for the retirement of the 
loan. The premium at which six per cent bonds can be called should 
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be three points, the three per cent being sufficient to cover six months 
interest. In many cases the first intimation that a bondholder has 
of the call of his bonds is when he presents his coupons on the inter- 
est payment date. The interest dates are six months apart and, 
consequently, the premium should be sufficient to pay six months 
interest. Some bonds, of course, offer to pay big premiums when they 
are called for payment, but we are dealing here with a very conserva- 
tive investment that returns a good rate of interest, carries the safest 
kind of security behind it, and on which it is not necessary to promise 
speculative premiums. 

The bonds to be retired by excess sinking fund moneys should 
be taken from the next serials coming due. Some mortgages call 
for the retirement of bonds in the reverse of their numerical order, 
but this method is positively dangerous for the borrower, is of no 
benefit to the bondholder, and is always a hardship on the operator. 
No sound argument can be advanced to show why the borrower 
should retire a serial that does not fall due for ten years and still 
owe the full amount of a serial due in six months or twelve months. 
A railroad strike, an accident to the plant, or any one of a number 
of possible causes might render it impossible to accumulate enough 
money to meet the next serial, but the fact that a serial due ten 
years off had been paid and cancelled would not prevent a default 
under the mortgage and the possible foreclosure of the business. 
The necessity of retiring serials in the reverse of their numerical 
order weakens a bond issue, hampers the borrower and shows an 
unfair policy on the part of the bond house creating such loans. 

When the six per cent timber bond first came on the market 
it was usually sold at a heavy discount. This discount was gradually 
reduced until during recent years it has become quite reasonable. 
As the timber bond became known to the investing public and as 
the methods of issuing such bonds and safeguarding timber loans 
improved, investors gradually grew to be bigger buyers of these 
securities. It is certain that for going concerns, under able man- 
agement, and properly financed, six per cent is too high a rate of 
interest on timber bonds, and it is safe to prophesy that within 
the year 1912 the rate of interest on timber loans will become flexible. 
The best loans on operating properties will cease paying six per cent, 
whereas six per cent will continue as a fair rate on the non-operating 
properties of timber holding and forest growing companies and on 
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the properties of operating companies that are small and those that 
are not in the highest credit. 

One of the objections advanced against timber securities in gen- 
eral and timber bonds in particular is that the supplies of raw mate- 
rial are being so rapidly consumed that the forests will be depleted 
within a very few years, causing securities based on timber to become 
extinct, and the houses that specialize in timber bonds forced to 
retire from business and, therefore, be probably rendered unable to 
protect loans that have been negotiated through them. These 
objections are built on the arguments of visionary propagandists 
and are not well founded. There are ample supplies of raw timber 
in this country to make the business a permanent one under careful 
management. Timber is becoming more inaccessible and it is proper 
that stumpage close to the great rivers and railways, the highways 
of commerce, should be cut before the wood that is remote from 
these avenues. It is only natural and just that the first man on the 
ground take possession of the choicest properties. There is enough 


.timber in the United States to-day to make the timber bond stable 


and a perfectly safe investment. 

The timber bond is the greatest insurance yet devised against 
a shortage of commercial trees. The timber bond furnishes the 
means for the large lumber companies to buy extensive tracts of 
stumpage, cut their timber and operate their plants in the most 
economical manner. Before the coming of the timber bond the 
lumber mills were owned by individuals, firms or small corporations 
who were not financially fitted to practice economy either in their 
woods operations or in their works. The timber bond renders pos- 
sible the ownership of large holdings and warrants the installation 
by the operating company of a department of forestry to work in 
conjunction with the logging and milling departments. The timber 
bond enables the company to borrow money for long periods of time 
and permits it to manage the timber land so it can safely arrange 
for reproduction and future cuttings. The timber bond will provide 
the money for growing timber on absolute forest land in private 
ownership. The timber bond will preserve and perpetuate the lum- 
ber and pulp industries. 


| 
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THE SCIENCE OF TIMBER VALUATION 


By James D. Lacey & Co., 
Timber Land Factors: Chicago, Seattle, Portland, New Orleans. 


The investor in timber, for either a long term hold or imme- 
diate conversion into lumber, or the investor in bonds, secured by 
standing timber and operating plants, is entitled to receive the same 
intelligent report on the amount of raw material, its availability, 
quality, adaptability for logging and operating that a prospective 
purchaser of a coal field, irrigation project, water power or mine 
would expect to obtain. Many well known names of mining, water 
power and coal experts are almost household words in our own coun- 
try, and abroad as well; while irrigation and water power engineers 
equipped by special study and training to prepare reports and esti- 
mates on projects requiring an expenditure of millions of dollars, are 
eagerly sought by investors in, and promotors of, such enterprises. 

The layman who invests in a mine, in a water-power, irrigation 
project or coal field, does so because of his confidence in the ability, 
commercial standirig and integrity of the specialist who has reported 
on the property under consideration. The bank, trust company, 
bond house or smali investor, who buys the stock or bonds of such 
enterprises, has not the time or the facility to make a personal verifi- 
cation of the facts laid before them in advance of the securities going 
before the investing public; hence they are compelled to rely to a 
very great extent upon the reporting expert in each particular and 
specialized line. In the case of securities offered for sale by banks, 
trust companies and bond houses, the funds usually flow from a 
clientele who have implicit confidence in the judgment and integrity 
of the institution making the offering, and likewise the financial 
institutions and bond houses must employ the services of experts of 
recognized standing in their vocations for the purpose of examining 
the properties presently to be utilized as security. Obviously 
these experts should always be of the highest integrity, possessed 
of great experience, and in whose judgment the investor has the ut- 
most confidence. 


This bond of confidence being established between the fiscal 
(9) 
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agent, representing the maker of the bonds, and the expert who passes 
on the security behind the bonds, on the one part, and the investor 
on the other part, it follows that the result is almost invariably satis- 
factory, in that the securities are handled at a fair measure of profit, 
and the buyers of them are satisfied with their investment, because 
of their faith both in the value of the security itself and the means 
adopted to determine it. 

Our house was established almost thirty-five years ago by the 
present senior member of our firm, and during that period we have 
specialized in timber, timber securities and the correlated industries 
to the exclusion of everything else. In the first instance our atten- 
tion was turned to the south at a time when entire townships of vacant 
government land were purchasable at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre, and when it was generally supposed that the white 
pine of Michigan and Wisconsin had passed the speculative period 
of its history. Early in the decade of 1890, our activities centered 
in demonstrating the merits of cypress as a utility and specialty 
wood, and much of our time was devoted to collaboration with the 
patentees and pioneer manufacturers of the mechanical devices 
used in logging cypress, that have since played so vital a part in the 
amazing advance in its stumpage value. 

The decade inaugurated by the year 1900 showed great advances 
in the stumpage value of yellow pine, cypress and all hardwoods 
throughout the country, while in the lake states the price of white 
pine stumpage became elevated to such a point that it could only 
be purchased as an adjunct to a manufacturing plant, erected for 
the purpose of immediate operation. During this decade the atten- 
tion of lumbermen, capitalists and others was directed toward the 
forests of the Pacific northwest and British Columbia. The same 
decade witnessed investments, generally on the part of lumbermen, 
in tracts of high grade sugar pine in California and southern Oregon, 
or the utility woods of the northwest; notably fir, spruce, cedar and 
hemlock, which in the previous decade were not actively in demand. 
Dating from that same year, woods that had enjoyed no established 
commercial stumpage value, such as cottonwood, gum, and in many 
localities, hemlock, received their first recognition, and it was during 
this decade that timber bond issues were evolved and quickly took 
their place among the leading popular securities sought by the in- 
vestor at a time of unprecedented prosperity in all lines of industry 
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in America and, except in isolated instances, throughout the older 
nations of the world. 

This flow of prosperity continued with one or two minor set- 
backs until the financial disturbance of 1907 was precipitated upon 
the country. From 1900 until the present time timber bond issues 
amounting to millions of dollars have been successfully marketed at 
par, and occasionally premiums have been paid for the bonds of 
certain institutions. 

The foregoing preface to the general paper which will follow, 
gives a brief resumé of timber conditions and timber bonds since 
1890, and in passing, it is worthy of note that with one or two excep- 
tions the makers of the bonds have met all obligations of principal 
and interest at maturity, without default; and that in no instance 
known to us have the expert’s reports on the security back of the 
bonds themselves been found other than as represented. 

In the earlier days of timber land investments when values 
were low and the basis of valuation was usually the public domain 
offered in bulk at the government price of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per acre, or the entryman’s “claim,” necessity for careful 
determination of the volume of timber on a given acre was not known. 
It was then sufficient that the purchaser or his representative should 
go over the ground superficially and satisfy himself that the area 
under consideration was timbered. If all the factors which made 
for value were satisfactory, the purchase was concluded and the owner 
rested contentedly in the knowledge that he was early on the ground 
and that he had secured the best. 

With increased stumpage values and the investment of large 
sums of money by capitalists and lumbermen who were attracted to 
the field by the profits earned through such speculations, came a 
demand for more detailed reports, particularly from investors who 
s{- were not lumbermen or who were not possessed of the knowledge 
of timber values. Then came the development of professional 
“timber cruising” and “cruisers.” 

Beginning in the days when the white pine forests of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, and the virgin yellow pine and cypress 
forests of the gulf states, stretched away into the unknown, and men, 
alone or in pairs, disappeared beyond the limits of civilization, the 
evolution of the timber cruiser has continued down to the present 
time. In those days “land lookers” went forth to explore and re- 
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turned after weeks or months to report that on certain waters or 
in certain townships there were so many acres that would cut so 
many million feet of lumber. Often these early “land lookers’’ were 
unable to prepare figures or written reports. Their calculations 
were carried in their heads from day to day and week to week. 

Then there gradually came into use various methods by which 
averages of the stand of timber on any given acreage were obtained, 
and more correct reports were turned in by cruisers. That certain 
sections would cruise about so many thousand feet per acre, with 
scant additional information concerning topography, streams, etc., 
was about the substance of such returns. This approximation was 
occasionally supplemented by some meager information about the 
logging conditions, and a brief description of the general location 
of the timber. As has been pointed out eventually the eyes of east- 
ern lumbermen and capitalists were turned toward the forests of the 
Pacific Coast, both in the United States and British Columbia. 

It is well known that the great commercial yellow pine forests 
of the south consist of open woods, usually free from underbrush 
of sufficient density to impede vision. The cypress is found in only 
commercial quantity in certain sections of Louisiana, Florida, Georgia 
and North and South Carolina; almost always in close proximity 
to the Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic Ocean and bordering the sluggish 
bayous near their coasts. The southern hardwoods are more widely 
distributed, and owing to the mixed stand of timber are more diffi- 
cult to estimate than either yellow pine or cypress, for in the latter 
type cypress constitutes the principal forest stand, and the cruiser’s 
attention is not diverted to multiplicity of species. It has only 
been within the past few years that tupelo gum, the under-forest 
of cypress, has been taken into account in cruising. 

The same element of technical skill in estimating that is now 
employed on the Pacific Coast would be superfluous in most estimat- 
ing contracts in the south, due to the uniformity of species and stand 
of timber in the southern forests, and especially due to the absence 
of serious topographical obstacles that would bear upon the econo- 
mies of logging. It is true that in many of the southern states, even 
apart from the Appalachian and Ozark ranges, and their foot- 
hills, localities exist where the nature of the ground would tend to 
greatly increase the cost of logging, in comparison with timber on 
the so-called “flat woods” or on slightly rolling ground, but broadly 
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speaking, the commercial forests of the south stand upon ground 
highly favorable for economical logging. The technical text of this 
paper will relate chiefly to methods adopted by us in the west, includ- 
ing British Columbia, Washington, Oregon, California and the states 
embraced in the inter-mountain region. When conditions are en- 
countered in the south similar to those existing in any of the above 
mentioned localities, the same methods of procedure that we follow 
in the west can be put in practical operation. 

At the time we entered the western field we put in use a system 
of cruising which involved an actual tree count on a given number 
of strips—usually two or four, across each. forty acre subdivision 
or “forty.’’ Our cruisers attempted to count and classify the trees 
on strips a “‘half-tally’’ (62 paces, or 55 yards) in width on either 
side of compass lines followed by the estimators. This innovation 
was viewed unfavorably by those who still clung to the past. Al- 
though even such a system in the light of the present was compara- 
tively primitive, time and the methods in vogue among practically 
all western estimators to-day have proven that it was a step in the 
right direction. But the errors found in such work, due in part to 
the heavy undergrowth in most western forests, compelled modifi- 
cations in this system as our experience increased, until the method 
followed by us at this time was developed. 

Nor was it sufficient that the system alone of cruising should 
be developed. In addition the problem of finding men of sufficient 
intelligence and education to adapt themselves to the changing 
conditions was no easy one. However, the inevitable evolution has 
continued, until to-day it is no uncommon thing to find throughout 
the west expert timber cruisers who are graduates not only of the 
forest schools of recognized standing, but of many of the leading 
eastern universities. They are not men of theory alone, as some 
might suppose. They have gone into the timber as loggers, packers, 
clerks or compassmen. They have lived the life and done the work 
of the woods; they have endured the hardships and privations of 
the remote wildernesses of British Columbia and suffered the trials 
incident to cruising in the Sierras, at a high altitude during the rigors 
of winter. After such apprenticeship they have emerged woodsmen 
with trained minds and an ability to tell what they have seen, in 
addition to an expert knowledge of timber and timber values. Men 
of such intelligence and of proven integrity have done much to make 
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timber cruising a profession in the true meaning of the word. Their 
skill and their conscientious efforts have not only won the confidence 
of their employers, but added greatly to the safety of investors in 
timber securities who risk annually millions of dollars upon the hon- 
esty and sound judgment of timber estimators. 

To establish uniformity in estimating and enable any competent 
cruiser to determine the contents of trees with accuracy, volume 
tables were compiled to show the number of feet, board measure, 
of lumber contained in trees of different diameters, heights and forms, 
according to adopted log scales. From time to time these tables 
have been perfected in detail in order to meet the exacting demands 
made upon them. 

To insure regard for rules laid down to govern the work of our 
men on particular tracts and under particular conditions, head 
cruisers are selected because of their wide experience in all lines of 
timber work, unquestionable integrity and sound judgment. Upon 
these men is placed the responsibility not only of directing the work, 
but of checking the estimates turned in to them by their crews. 
Having a tract of timber to cruise after the most accurate manner 
practicable in consideration of cost, we first send an expert woods- 
man, preferably the head cruiser who will be in charge, over the 
tract to fix upon a general plan of operations and prepare a prelim- 
inary report on the character of the timber. This report is the basis 
of the instructions issued to the cruisers. Survey crews are then 
sent to the tract to locate the corners and lines, established perhaps 
many years before by government surveyors, and to survey and 
plainly mark out the minor subdivisions; also to set “tally stakes” 
for the guidance of the cruiser’s compassmen. 

When this work is well under way the cruisers are sent in and 
the actual estimating of the timber begins. As has been suggested, 
the head cruiser in charge has familiarized himself with the lay of 
the land and the general conditions which are to be encountered. 
He has, as it were, planned the campaign; he hasdecided upon the 
approximate location of his camps; he has arranged all the numerous 
details which insure the smoothness, the economy and the effective- 
ness of the contract. 

As in all work, men demonstrate special adaptability along 
certain lines, so it is with cruising. With a knowledge of each 
man’s individual fitness for work in varying kinds of timber and under 
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different conditions, the head cruiser gives to each a separate assign- 
ment. 

Assume, for the sake of clearness, that camp has been established 
near the corner of sections 23, 24, 25 and 26. “A”’ has been assigned 
to estimate the east half of section 23. ““B” is his compassman. 
Before leaving camp the two men look well to their equipment. 
“A” makes sure that he has his tape—generally a fifty foot steel 
diameter tape—his volume table, his small celluloid pad, his pencils, 
his tally registers used in counting the trees, and his hand-axe, which 
he uses freely in sounding the timber, ascertaining the thickness of 
the bark and chopping into the wood to study its texture and the 
thickness of the sap. Meanwhile ‘‘B”’ has set his aneroid barometer 
at the known camp elevation and adjusted the vernier of his staff 
compass to the variation established by the surveyors for the lines 
on Section 23. He takes his Jacob’s staff, his celluloid pad and his 
pencils. 

The two men make sure of their location at the southeast corner 
of Section 23. The surveyors have previously subdivided the section 
and set the tally stakes 62 paces, or one-half tally, apart on the north 
and south boundaries of the section and on the one-quarter line 
running east and west. As this is to be an eight-run tree count 
cruise, the estimator taking all merchantable timber included within 
a strip 31 paces on either side of his compass line, the first stake 
must necessarily have been set 31 paces west of the east boundary 
of the section and numbered in consequence “tally one-quarter 
west.”” The second stake being 62 paces, or one-half tally, further 
west would be numbered tally three-quarters west, or ““T 34 W” 
for brevity. 

It is obvious, therefore, that “A” and “B” must work the sec- 
tion north and south. That is, their first run will begin at “T 44 W” 
on the south line of the section and they will proceed northward 
on their compass line, checking the width of their strip and the vari- 
ation of their compass needle on similarly marked stakes on the one- 
quarter line and the north boundary of the section. 

Arriving at the north line, they will set over 62 paces to the west 
to ‘“‘T 34 W” and in a similar manner carry their line southward. 
In this way they will traverse the section back and forth, a mile one 
way, set over to the next stake and return a mile. This two-mile 
run, which completes the estimate upon forty acres, constitutes an 
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average day’s work under ordinary Pacific Coast conditions. It 
may, in fact, be regarded almost as a minimum, for the men cover 
from three to five miles depending upon the density of the timber, 
if the ground is smooth and free from brush. Only under the most 
unfavorable circumstances does a cruiser fail to make a report upon 
less than two miles. Strip by strip not only this entire half section, 
but in the same manner the whole tract is ultimately worked. Every 
tree is counted and estimated according to its individual value, the 
character and quality of each species in each locality is carefully 
recorded; each topographical feature; the natural outlet for each 
group of lands; each ascent or descent of one hundred feet in eleva- 
tion is noted as accurately as is possible from barometric readings and 
all is permanently transcribed. 

But we are getting ahead of our story. We left cruiser and com- 
passman at T 4 W on the south line of the section. 

Before ‘‘A”’ actually begins the work of estimating the timber, 
to make sure that he has judged correctly the width of his strip, 
he has his compassman measure off 31 paces, or 821% feet, on each side 
of the compass line. This is most important and is frequently 
repeated as the work progresses, as a check upon the accuracy of 
the estimator’seye. It is astonishing the degree of accuracy an expert 
cruiser attains in judging distances. 

Next the cruiser “sizes up”’ his timber. He endeavors first to 
find windfalls of each species, which are representative types. If 
this is possible he measures the down tree with his tape. He ascer- 
tains the exact butt diameter, having chopped away the bark, and the 
diameter of each succeeding 32-foot or 16-foot log according to the 
basis of the estimate. By this method he is able to compute from 
the standard log scale the exact volume of the tree, taking it log for 
log, the average taper and the number of merchantable logs it con- 
tains. He uses these fallen trees as a standard of comparison by 
which to judge of the contents, the height and the taper of those 
standing. His experience has taught him that trees of approximately 
the same age, growing under the same conditions, will attain to 
approximately the same height, and will maintain the same volume 
and taper. It is vital to the accuracy of his work that the cruiser 
keep careful watch on the changing age, conditions and types of the 
timber through which he passes in the course of a day’s work. Un- 
consciously he expects to find the tall clean timber in the draws or on 
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well protected benches; while on the poorer exposures his woodsman- 
ship prompts him to look for the shorter and more imperfect speci- 
mens. Ina country notoriously free from windfalls, as is frequently 
the case in the western pine, the estimator often carries some one of 
the numerous mechanical devices designed to determine the height 
of standing timber. His steel tape is always in use as an aid and a 
check to his trained eye in arriving at the butt diameters. Experience 
has made the expert cruiser a good judge of taper—given him the 
ability to see at a glance whether a tree holds its size well up into the 
branches or whether it tapers off rapidly and fails to contain the 
amount of lumber that its butt diameter would indicate. 

Years of practice have imprinted indelibly on the mind’s eye 
of the competent cruiser certain forms and types and sizes, which 
to him represent certain known contents, and subconsciously these 
form standards of comparison upon which he bases his estimate 
upon given trees. By frequent reference to his volume table he has 
come to know, for example, that a tree 24 inches in butt diameter, 
containing three 32-foot logs with an average taper of 4 inches to 
the log—will cut 1,000 feet board measure, also that a tree 31 inches 
in diameter, four logs high, with a 5-inch taper contains 2,000 feet. 
Such standard trees, it must be remembered, are simply an index 
upon which to work, a rule of thumb, as it were, to systematize and 
simplify the work of the estimator and to add both speed and accuracy 
to his efforts. In other words, they serve to standardize his judgment. 
Should he find trees defective or malformed, he must deduct accord- 
ingly. Further, should he find trees that are seriously affected by 
fungi or any similarly serious diseases peculiar to certain species, 
he disregards them entirely. Often such trees will cut considerable 
good lumber, but the failure to include them in the estimate will be 
offset by hidden defect in some of the timber estimated. One 
approximately equalizes the other. 

After the estimator has gotten a sufficiently good line upon the 
different species of timber in which he is working, he slowly follows 
his compassman across the allotted ‘“‘run,’’ working back and forth 
among the trees, counting, measuring, estimating, always keeping 
in mind the width of his strip. He places his figures for each species, 
tally by tally, upon his celluloid pad, makes mental and frequent 
manual note of the logging conditions, the fire risk, the soil—in fact, 
each and all of the many features that bear directly upon the value 
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of a tract. Consequently, when he has completed his work upon a 
given section he can write an intelligent report upon what he has 
seen. 

One of the most modern and essential ramifications of the pro- 
fession of estimating timber, and the one upon which we lay particu- 
lar stress, is the correct grading of the various species. Our cruisers 
are instructed to use the greatest care in this part of the work and 
the results of their efforts along this line are closely checked by the 
head cruiser. The importance of this branch of cruising is at once 
obvious when it is known, for example, that in the Pacific northwest 
a difference in the grades of logs means a difference of from three to 
six dollars per thousand feet board measure on the open market. 
In other words, a tract of high quality timber is conservatively worth 
from three to six dollars per thousand feet, when its products are 
marketed, more than a tract of poorer quality. Pursuing the argu- 
ment, it is apparent that paying a good price for good quality standing 
timber is a more profitable investment than paying a slightly less 
price for a tract that will only cut out the commoner grades. 

In estimating, therefore, the cruiser must keep a vigilant eye 
to the quality of the timber through which he passes. It will not 
do for him to simply report that the “fir is of fair quality.”” He must 
tell, as nearly as it is possible to tell, just how much per cent of No. 1, 
how much No. 2 and how much No. 3 the fir will cut. He must be 
guided by the grading rules in force for each species in the market 
to which the output from the particular tract will eventually go. 
And to this end he has a very tangible system by which to arrive 
at his conclusions. As suggested, he must be familiar with the grad- 
ing rules which apply, in average trees of each species he must care- 
fully note the number of logs which will go into each grade, and then 
by referring to the modern volume table which our men are required 
to use, he can see just what per cent each log bears to the entire con- 
tents of a tree of given dimensions. 

However expert and conscientious ‘‘A’’ may be, the results 
of his efforts alone are not accepted as final. It is one of the duties 
of the head cruiser on a contract of this kind to keep a careful check 
upon the work of each of the men in his crew. The aim is always 
to have upon any one piece of work not more than five cruisers at 
most. With a crew of this size the head cruiser can make frequent 
runs over ground previously estimated by the different men. He 
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compares his figures, the tree count, the volume, the grades, and 
the general notes, with the results turned in by “A,” for example. 
Should there be a discrepancy between the two estimates of more 
than ten per cent, “‘A” is required to recruise his former work. 
Should there still be an equally serious variance, either in tree count 
or volume, ‘‘A”’ and the head cruiser go over the same ground to- 
gether in the most careful manner. If necessary, trees are felled and 
measured when down, in order to settle disputes. Finally, if “A” 
cannot or will not be convinced that he is evidently in error, the 
superior experience and the tested judgment of the head cruiser must 
hold. ‘“‘A” must retire. 

The work of “‘B” the compassman, aside from the running of 
compass-lines, pacing and assisting ‘‘A’’ in measuring the timber, 
consists in taking the topography and gathering the data necessary 
for the building of a complete map of the tract. Equipped as he is 
with an aneroid barometer, he records upon his pad the elevation 
at every tally, and as his work progresses, he joins by a line, known 
as a contour line, all like elevations representing an ascent or descent 
of one hundred feet. Water courses, the outlines of burns, openings 
or brush patches; the location of buildings, logging works; in fact, 
all features of interest to the tract are marked upon his miniature 
map. The daily notes of each compassman comprise the units 
which are later combined into a topographic picture. 

With the record of their day’s work on their pads, cruiser and 
compassman return to camp, where during the evening their original 
work is transcribed by the clerk. Exact copies of the figures of each 
cruiser upon each tally are put in permanent form, in duplicate. 
Each cruiser writes his notes and grades also upon permanent blanks 
and in duplicate. The originals of these reports are forwarded to our 
district offices, the duplicates being preserved by the clerk in camp 
to guard against possible loss in the transmission of the originals. 

Likewise the topography from the celluloid pads of the compass- 
man is drawn by the clerk upon a working map. As this map grows 
and large areas of it are completed, they also are forwarded to the 
offices. 

As the work from the field comes in it is classified, checked and 
re-checked by the office force. The cruisers’ figures are totaled and 
detailed reports covering each section by forties are prepared, show- 
ing the number of trees of each species, their average length, average 
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contents, total volume, and percentage of each grade. The logging 
situation, character of each species of timber, fire risk and a general 
description of the conditions surrounding the particular section in 
question, are gone into at length. 

Complete maps are compiled from the original field notes of the 
surveyors, showing the exact acreage of each section or subdivision 
and defining any irregularities that may exist in the official govern- 
ment survey. Such acreage maps are supplemented by contour 
maps based upon the original notes of the compassmen taken in the 
field. A glance at one of these maps makes clear the drainage and 
the principal divides; a careful study reveals the natural outlets 
for the logs, the most feasible routes for rail and skid roads, the smaller 
leads and gulches, the approximate degree of the slopes, the well 
. timbered areas and the openings. 

Possessed of the detailed reports of the estimates, the acreage 
and the contour maps, and in addition, a general report by the head 
cruiser in charge, covering the availability of the tract, an analysis 
of the timber and the conditions surrounding it, the logging chance 
treated broadly, and a description of any existing improvements 
upon or in the immediate vicinity of the lands; possessed of all this 
information, the local representative sets about to prepare a report 
in the name of the company dealing definitely with the values of 
the property under consideration. Frequently he must personally 
gather first-hand knowledge of matters which bear directly upon the 
tract and which by their very nature cannot be covered by the 
cruiser’s reports. Familiar as he is with the conditions which make 
for value, in the territory in which he is accustomed to operate, he 
is competent to dwell with authority upon the worth of each species 
of timber shown in the estimates, taking into consideration its quality, 
its accessibility and the markets which await its ultimate cutting. 
He can hazard a shrewd guess at the approximate value of the land 
after the timber has been removed; he can make a close estimate 
of the working value of whatever logging equipment may be on the 
premises, and he can venture a description of mills, and in fact, any 
other improvements of value that may be allied with the timbered 
holdings. In these days of varied and complicated operations, 
however, it is obviously the work of appraisal and audit companies, 
supported by mechanical experts, to fix upon correct valuations 
and earning capacities. 
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With all this fund of information laid before the man of capital, 
information gathered by a corps of men in the field, each an expert 
in his line, whose integrity has been proven: figures, maps, reports— 
it matters not whether this capitalist be a lumberman or a banker 
oramerchant. He has something definite and tangible upon which 
to base his decision. 

He is not simply told that ‘the area under consideration is 
timbered,”’ or that “‘on certain waters there are so many acres that 
will cut so many million feet of lumber.” The actual facts and figures 
and maps are before him in detail. They tell the story, whether it 
pertains to timber north, south, east, or west, and with as much 
pertinency to spruce in Quebec as to redwood in California, cypress 
and yellow pine in the south, to hemlock and hardwood in the lake 
states. 

In conclusion, we wish to point out that numerous factors other 
than immediate local conditions must be taken into consideration 
by the investor in timber or timber securities. Obviously the laws 
of supply and demand as related to production of raw material are 
important. Wood is the product of years of growth, and our existing 
laws and public policies have not yet been developed to a degree 
which lends encouragement to the production of timber as a crop. 
We must, therefore, investor and security holder alike, place our 
reliance to a great extent upon a rapidly diminishing visible supply, 
the ultimate value of which will be limited only by relative values 
as between wood and wood substitutes. 

In a paper as concise as this, it is impossible to touch upon every 
head bearing upon the value of timber, and the methods employed 
to establish it, but it must be borne in mind that the increase of stump- 
age values may be properly compared to the increase of realty values 
in and about populous centers. In the beginning the land is farmed; 
then it is subdivided into acreage, and eventually into town lots, 
the value of which increases as the demands of society bring about 
more intensive occupation. It follows then, in the case of timber 
holdings, that the investor should have in mind a well-defined pur- 
pose when such an investment is selected. Timber available for 
immediate demand has greater value than has that which is remote 
and which will not be used until years have passed. All of it will 
eventually be required, and an increase in value is absolutely certain, 
yet the same factors which make for value and profit at this time 
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will bear upon future values and profits, possibly to an increased 
degree. 

Inside business property has a more or less fixed, realizable 
value at all times, while outlaying acreage is dependent in a great 
measure upon the ebb and flow of prosperity; and the same rule 
applies to timber, though the future demand for the latter is much 
more certain. 

Availability and quality are, and will be, therefore, the governing 
factors in stumpage values; yet the investor in timber, or bonds 
secured by timber, should not lose sight of the factor of adaptability 
as related to species. And with these potent qualities should be 
combined another important consideration, namely, the volume of 
visible supply. 

As an illustration, it may be pointed out that the diminuation 
of the hardwood supply of the United States is causing concern among 
manufacturers. Canada now draws upon us more heavily from year 
to year; there is no western hardwood to fill the need; future sup- 
plies must come from the Orient, or undeveloped foreign countries, 
such as South America. The once abundant white pine of our 
northern states is practically extinct. In Idaho there is a compara- 
tively small area covered with a similar species, the value of which 
has already ascended to five dollars per thousand feet where railroad 
development has made it available. Every million feet of yellow 
pine cut from the forests of the southern states brings us closer to 
the yellow pine forests of the inter-mountain region; every day’s 
issue of newspapers marks an advance toward the spruce and hem- 
lock of the northwest, and so on through the entire list of species. 

The supply cannot increase; the world’s demand upon our 
forests cannot decrease. This briefly is a certainty to which students 
of economics will give thoughtful consideration. 
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QUESTIONS OF LAW ENCOUNTERED IN TIMBER BOND 
ISSUES 
By Evwarp E. BarTHELt, 
Nashville, Tenn., and Chicago, ill. 


It will readily be seen that it is not the purpose of this paper to 
give instruction in the various questions of law that arise in the 
course of preparing a timber bond issue, but merely to suggest some 
of the many questions that must be confronted in every issue of such 
bonds, and the procedure with reference thereto. 

The first inquiry made by the bonding house that is asked to 
bring out an issue of timber bonds is as to the security for the issue. 
This comprehends, first, the moral standing of the proposed borrower; 
second, the amount and value of the property that is to be mortgaged 
to secure the payment of the bonds, and third, the title to this prop- 
erty. Sometimes all of these things are investigated contempo- 
raneously, but as a rule the expense of the examination of the titles 
is not incurred until after the cruise of the timber has proceeded far 
enough to indicate that the amount of the security will likely prove 
satisfactory. 

Early in the history of timber bond issues it was not unusual for 
the purchaser of the bonds to depend upon the correctness of abstracts 
of title that were furnished by the borrower, and largely upon the 
opinion of the borrower’s local attorney as to the validity of the titles. 
At first impression this appears to be a safe method of doing business, 
as no one can be quite as much interested in seeing that the titles 
are perfect as the owner himself, and no lawyer from a distance can 
know as much about the titles as can one who has for years lived and 
practised law in the vicinity. But the very information which is 
gained by familiarity with the titles themselves oftentimes leads 
to disadvantage in connection with a bond issue. The local lawyer 
may and often does approve titles on his own knowledge of their 
condition. The bond house must not only know that the titles are 
good, but must know that the records show them to be good. Other- 
wise it would soon have to go out of business for want of buyers. 
For, notwithstanding the reiterated statement that investors are 
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like sheep and the just-as-often-repeated allegation that capital 
is timid, yet not only the public at large but particlarly investors 
know that real estate titles are properly matters of official record, 
and but few are to be found who would be willing to buy a bond based 
upon timber lands to which the titles were in doubt. The very fact 
that an investor seeks or accepts a timber bond indicates that he is 
relying upon the fact that the mortgage to secure its payment creates 
a lien thereon, and as a rule a first lien; and this can only be done by 
the record. The vital question, therefore, is, what do the records 
show? The maker of the bonds may be of the highest standing; 
every other surrounding circumstance may commend the bonds, and 
the timber may be abundant and worth many times the bond issue, 
but it matters not how valuable the timber may be, the bonds would 
be worthless as timber bonds, and the mortgage would create no 
lien to secure their payment, if, in fact, the maker of the mortgage 
did not own the timber. Property owned by one person cannot be 
taken for another’s debts merely because that other person may have 
claimed it. If there be one point in connection with a timber bond 
issue that cannot be waived, it is that of title. Everything else 
depends on it, and if the titles fail the issue fails. 

The necessity is manifest, therefore, that every care should 
be taken in connection with the inquiry as to who owns the property. 
In sectionized land titles to large areas have been lost by the changing 
of one letter or of one figure. Section 22, Township 1 N., Range 
6 E., is an entirely different six hundred and forty acres from Section 
22, Township 1 S., Range 6 E.; and Section 22, Township 1 S., 
Range 6 W., is still another six hundred and forty acres, and seventy- 
two miles removed from the first description. It does not require 
cupidity to mistake an N fora W, or an E for an §; or even to confuse 
a 5 with a 3, or 6; or a 3 with a 2. Especially where the records 
have not been kept by skilled clerks is it easy to make mistakes in 
such figures or letters. Not only so, but it is possible for various 
reasons for an abstractor to overlook a mortgage or even a deed that 
may be of record. He may have inadvertently turned two pages at 
once. His attention may have been diverted and upon returning to 
the work he may have skipped a conveyance; or, relying upon the 
indices, as far the greater number of abstractors do, he may have 
failed to note an instrument because it was not properly indexed, 
or perhaps not indexed at all. It may be that the abstractor is not 
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a competent real estate lawyer, and he may therefore not know what 
may properly be omitted from an abstract and what it is important 
should be included. Or he may be ignorant of the significance of other 
things that to the experienced investigator might affect the title. 

A few illustrations will suffice. On the table on which this 
writing is being done there is a memorandum showing the following 
items that were omitted from abstracts that were furnished as 

. corectly showing the condition of the titles to lands that were offered 
as security for bond issues: A $10,000 mortgage was omitted in one 
instance and a $2,000 mortgage in another. A judgment for $2,400 
which was a lien on the land had been overlooked by one abstractor, 
and a $600 judgment by another. Three tax sales escaped notice 
in one batch of abstracts, and one or more in many others. In fact 
it is quite common for delinquent taxes and tax sales to be overlooked. 
In an abstract quite honestly, painstakingly and elaborately prepared 
thirty-six mortgages were omitted, because the abstractor thought 
they were barred by the statute of limitations. He was mistaken 
in the law. As a matter of fact, they had been paid, although not 
cancelled of record. But a properly prepared abstract should have 
shown them even though they had been both cancelled and old enough | 
to be barred. A deed which was signed by several persons was | 
omitted, because it had been indexed under the name of only one 
of the grantors, and not the one through whom the abstractor was 
tracing his chain of title. A condition appearing in the face of the 
deed, and which defeated the conveyance, was omitted, the abstractor 
not knowing its importance. Recitals in a deed which under the 
law put a proposed purchaser on notice, or at least required him to 
make further inquiry of facts not shown on the record, were deemed 
of no consequence and found no place in the abstractor’s notes. | 

° And it is so common as to be the expected thing that abstracts shall 
omit to call attention to defects in the certificates of acknowledgment 
to conveyances, although most states require such certificates and 
in many states the conveyance is void unless the statutory certificate 
be followed. 

Absolute accuracy is requisite for a correct examination of titles. | 
The only way to assure this is first to employ as accurate a person | 
as can be found, and then to have the work checked and rechecked 
until the possibility of mistakes is reduced to the minimum. The | 
correct method of doing this is for the owner to furnish complete 
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abstracts of title compiled by some reputable abstractor or lawyer 
in whom he has confidence, and for the bond house to have these 
abstracts checked by persons selected by itself, and who have estab- 
lished a reputation for accuracy and thoroughness in matters of 
title. The mere fact that the work has been accurately compiled 
and thoroughly checked is not sufficient. The investor wants 
to know upon whose work he is relying. If assurance cannot be given 
him that this accuracy is vouched for by some person known to him 
either personally or by reputation, to be experienced and thorough 
along these lines, then the investor will probably prefer to buy other 
bonds that are vouched for by some one whose work he knows can 
be depended on. 

The above proceeds altogether upon the presumption that no 
conscious effort is being made to deceive the bond house and get it 
to accept an incorrect or incomplete abstract of title. And yet it is 
possible for even claimants of timber lands and proposed makers 
of bonds to be secured thereby not to make full disclosure with 
reference to their titles. A case is in mind where a man of good stand- 
ing applied to a timber bond house to underwrite a $500,000 bond 
issue on a body of timber worth many times the proposed issue. 
The terms were satisfactory, and he produced beautifully prepared 
abstracts showing perfect titles in himself. The deeds to him were 
quite recent, and he frankly explained that he was just becoming 
interested in the properties, that the titles had been deeded to him 
as a matter of convenience, and that the person who had made the 
conveyances to him was really the “big man” in the enterprise, 
but that this ‘big man” lived at a great distance and was too much 
engrossed with other affairs to handle the detail of the bonding 
transaction, hence his intervention. He wanted $75,000 or $100,000 
on a temporary mortgage within thirty days, but the remaining 
$400,000 or $425,000 could take the usual course, incur the delay 
incident to printing the mortgage, lithographing the bonds, etc., 
just so it should all be paid within six or eight months. Investigation 
developed the fact that the abstract was fraudulent; that the “big 
man” had purposely procured not merely one but many conveyances 
to be omitted therefrom in order that it might indicate that he had 
a clear title to the property, whereas he had merely bought what is 
known as a “wildcat” claim from a regular dealer in fraudulent 
titles; and he had then duped a mining engineer of good standing 
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to go into partnership with him ostensibly to work the minerals with 
which the land was underlaid; had deeded the lands to the dupe 
and had him to take up the question of bonding the property and 
of applying for the short time loan of $75,000 or $100,000. If it had 
been procured, the “big man” would have been $75,000 or $100,000 
ahead and would probably never have been heard of again. 

It may be considered either queer or merely a coincidence that, 
since the preceding sentence was written, another concern with a high 
sounding name on beautifully engraved stationery has applied to the 
same bonding house to which the above tract was offered, for a 
temporary loan of $100,000 on 621,000 acres of land, preparatory to 
a $5,000,000 bond issue to be floated as soon as the development 
work shall be well under way. This application was accompanied 
by exhaustive reports on the timber, coal, soil, climate, transportation 
facilities, and in fact everything that would naturally be taken into 
consideration in the making of a bond issue. There were also numer- 
ous photographs showing the timber, coal openings, and the operations 
in both. A map of this empire was also appended; and, of course, 
a beautifully prepared abstract and certificate thereto showing not 
a fly speck on the title of the company-with-the-steel-engraved-name. 
And yet this 621,000 acres included two-thirds of the same land that 
but sixty days ago was claimed by the man wanting the $75,000 or 
$100,000 temporary loan, although the literature (in the Carnegie 
libraries it could be classed under ‘‘fiction’’) of this steel-engraved- 
company showed that it had owned the land for years. 

The 621,000-acre man had overdone his work, however, as 
the picture of his domain shows railroads running through his kingdom 
which were not there last week, when the writer hereof happened 
to have been through that territory. 

The fact is that neither of these claimants owned the land on 
which they sought to float bond issues, and for want of a better name 
they might be called “ promoters.” They had heard that some bond 
houses accept abstracts of title that appear to have been intelligently 
prepared, so they presented abstracts in the preparation of which 
intelligence predominated. They were beautiful. Just a few years 
ago these plans might have worked, but bond houses are more careful 
now than they were then. 

If either of these schemes had been successful, that bond house 
would not only have lost the entire amount of the issue, but unless 
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the scandal had been hushed up, its prestige would have been seri- 
ously impaired. 

What is considered the importance of this particular phase of 
title examination will be made the excuse, even should it not by 
others be considered a justification, for one more illustration. <A 
person who proposed to float an issue of timber bonds presented 
well prepared abstracts showing clear titles. Upon investigation it 
was learned that by a change of county lines a large portion of the 
property involved had for a number of years been in a different 
county. The abstract took no note of the records of this other county. 
Fifteen conveyances were found therein which affected the titles to 
the land under consideration. 

It may, therefore, be considered as now settled that the bond 
house should have the original records investigated under its own 
direction; and the maker of the bonds should desire it to be done, 
for if default should be made in one timber bond because of failure 
of title it would materially affect the market for future issues for a 
long time to come. 

As an illustration of this, the defaults that were made several 
months ago in a couple of irrigation bond issues utterly ruined the 
market for that class of securities. This went to such an extreme 
that many irrigation projects of unquestioned value and security 
were unable to finance themselves on any terms. One is now in 
mind that has property worth $1,500,000 and, with income that will 
pay interest on $2,000,000, wanted to borrow $500,000 for further 
development of its property, each and every dollar of which would 
have increased its income. The four principal stockholders, who 
were worth over $1,000,000 each, and an aggregate probably of 
$6,000,000, stood ready to personally guarantee the payment both 
of principal and interest on the bonds. But the recent defaults in 
irrigation bonds had wrecked the market for that class of securities. 
The timber market is probably as sentitive. 

What has been said presents a question largely of practical 
consideration and may therefore be considered as a departure from 
the subject assigned, but it is so common to leave matters of title 
and all kindred questions to the determination of counsel that, 
whether merely practical or both practical and legal, the whole 
question of titles has to be handled by the atid and is properly 
a question for his consideration. 
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Another question closely akin to the preparation of the abstracts, 
is, whose opinion shall be sought on the titles to the property to be 
covered by the mortgage. 

The lawyer living in the county where the property lies may be 
just as able, honest and painstaking as any one who could be selected 
by the bond house. The ultimate investor, however, can hardly 
be acquainted with the ability and standing of these lawyers in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and as the lawyer’s opinion is the only 
guaranty there can be that the titles are good, and that the mortgage 
creates a first lien on the property described therein, it is natural 
that he should hesitate before purchasing bonds, the value of which 
depends altogether on the honesty, ability and care of a lawyer of 
whom he has never heard; and many decline to do so. 

Illustrative of this tendency, a short time ago a well known 
bond house brought out a large issue of timber bonds and, which was 
unusual, every bond was sold by the time they were ready for delivery. 
Some comment was caused by the fact that another bond house 
that usually confined itself to municipal issues had subscribed for 
$100,000 of these timber bonds. It was shortly explained in a letter 
from the purchaser stating that he had bought the bonds because 
the prospectus showed that the entire proceedings, including the 
examination of the titles, had been conducted by a lawyer whom 
he knew and on whose opinion he was content to rely. 

Both the maker of the bonds and the house that brings them 
out are interested in having as wide a market for them as possible, 
as the more contracted the market the lower price they bring, and 
the wider the market the higher the price. The result is, therefore, 
that the better bond houses have learned that it is cheaper for the 
maker of the bonds, and more profitable for the underwriters, for 
all the legal work, and not merely the drafting of the bonds and 
the mortgage, to be done by well known experts in that line. 
This includes both the examination of the original records and the 
opinion on the title as well. For notwithstanding the abstracts may 
have been accurately compiled by the local abstractor, yet he 
and his work are unknown to the investor; and no matter how 
able and well known the attorney may be, his opinion on the 
titles could be no more reliable than the abstracts upon which his 
opinion might be based. Regardless of the ability and honesty 
of the local lawyer, there may be and there are liable to be matters 
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of record that could more judicially be passed on by some other 
person. 

As a rule, persons proposing to issue bonds are of opinion that 
their titles are perfect, and rather resent the critical examination 
to which they are subjected; but it is seldom that they are not con- 
verted before the transaction is closed. A case is now in mind where 
some really competent business men, who had for many years owned 
the property which it was proposed to make the basis for the securi- 
ties, stated that their titles had been looked after by a certain lawyer 
of more than local reputation; that they always consulted him about 
every step taken, and they expressed the opinion that it should not 
be necessary to incur the expense of the re-examination of the records 
by other persons. Before that transaction was closed more than a 
hundred unrecorded title papers—some of them mildewed so they 
could hardly be read—were fished from their vaults and filed for 
record. Their titles really were good, but the records failed to show 
it. Needless to say, their lawyer had not attended to the registra- 
tion of their muniments of title. 

In another instance, the proposed borrower scarcely concealed 
his resentment at what he considered an unnecessary and almost 
impertinent investigation of his titles, asserting that his secretary 
was a skilled conveyancer and had personally attended to the details 
of his titles for several years past; yet, as one result of that investi- 
gation it was disclosed that there was a serious claim of title outstand- 
ing to the site on which he was preparing to erect a most expensive 
mill. As this disclosure came before his mill had been erected, 
he was able to purchase the conflicting title for a comparatively 
small sum. What it would have cost him if the mill had been built 
before the defect in title had been discovered, is a matter of conjec- 
ture. The effect was, however, to cause him immediately to employ 
expert title attorneys to examine the records pertaining to all his 
other property—quite a large area—and he did not further object 
to the work of the attorneys representing the bond issue. 

Recently a proposed borrower assented thatan attorney fora bond 
house should examine his titles, but stated that as they had shortly 
before been approved by a prominent local lawyer who had formerly 
been a district judge, and who, at the time, had just been nominated 
for a place on the supreme court of his state; that it would probably 
require but slight investigation to satisfy the proposed bond buyers. 
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It proved another case where the local lawyer knew that the titles 
were good but where the records failed to show it. The lawyer had 
lived in that community for fifty years, and had for almost equally 
as long been the attorney for most of the old settlers, from whom 
the greater portion of the lands had been bought. He knew that 
Jane Jones, the wife of John Jones, and Sarah Brown, the wife of 
George Brown, were the only heirs of Hezekiah Robinson, who died 
ten years ago, and that they had made an oral partition of Hezekiah’s 
property, by which Jane got the mansion house and contiguous 
fields while Sarah took the timber land for her portion. He also 
knew that Ben Johnson had paid off the $5,000 mortgage to Samuel 
Thompkins, for it had been paid to him as Thompkins’ attorney. He 
also knew that the deed of May 16, 1896, conveying to Edward 
Jernigan a tract of land bounded on the north by the lands of Josiah 
Higgins, on the east by Dwight and McLeod, on the south by Miller 
and Zarecer, and on the west by Slemons and O’Connor, described 
the same property which Jernigan sold in 1902 to Robert Keeble, 
although this latter deed described it as bounded on the north by 
the county road, on the east by Rust and Stockell, on the south by 
Blake and McVeigh, and on the west by Wynns. 

The judge was doubtless right in his recollection of these facts, 
and his opinion that the person who proposed to issue the bonds 
could make a good title was correct; but the trouble was that the 
judge’s recollections were not official records, and it took six months 
to reduce these facts to record form. 

Answer may be made that, as a matter of fact, the titles were 
good and that the bonds would really have been secured by a mort- 
gage on the property. That might be so, but unless it can be dem- 
onstrated in some manner known to be reliable that the title is good, 
and the records are for that purpose, investors will not buy the secu- 
rities, and should there be foreclosure no one would pay a fair price 
for the property. 

Contemporaneously with the investigation of the titles of the 
property to be mortgaged, the attorney representing the bond house 
will take up many other questions, some of which are indicated below. 

If the bonds are to be issued by an individual, it is, of course, 
known that no investigation need be made to ascertain his right to 
issue them; but should it be intended for a corporation to make the 
issue, there are many inquiries to make. 
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First, is the company legally incorporated, and, if so, has it 
made its annual reports and complied with other statutes of the state 
of its organization, compliance with which is necessary to maintain 
its corporate existence. As there are forty odd states, it is necessary 
either to have or to have access to the local law books of the same 
number of states in order to determine what statutes must be com- 
plied with. 

Recently a father and several sons, who had successfully con- 
ducted a small lumbering operation, decided to purchase more timber 
and extend their business. Preparatory to a bond issue they pro- 
ceeded to incorporate. Investigation at the instance of the bond 
house first disclosed that the articles of incorporation were invalid, 
and, next, the cause thereof. Those good people had applied to 
their friend, the neighborhood justice of the peace, for their incor- 
poration papers. Not conceiving that anything was beyond either 
his ability or his jurisdiction, the justice had essayed both to prepare 
the papers and to perform all official functions with reference thereto. 

Leaving the bond issue out of consideration, one cannot be quite 
sure but that, in that particular case, the lumberman would have 
gotten along just as well with the justice’s charter as with that of 
the secretary of state. 

The next inquiry made is whether, under its articles of incor- 
poration, the corporation has authority to acquire or hold timber 
lands, and, if so, whether this right is limited to the state of its incor- 
poration or extends beyond its borders; and as some states prohibit 
corporations from owning or acquiring property of more than a 
stipulated maximum in value on pain of escheat, the question as to 
the value of its holdings is immediately presented, if it is either 
incorporated in, or if the proposed security is in, any of the states 
that have such statutes. 

The next inquiry is as to the extent to which the corporation 
may become indebted, and what its debts will amount to should 
the proposed bonds be issued, as many states place limits of indebt- 
edness upon corporations. Should the timber lands be in a state 
other than that of its corporation, then all similar laws in that state 
must be examined, and, in addition, it must be learned what require- 
ments are made of foreign corporations desiring to hold property 
or to transact business in this second state, and whether the corpo- 
ration in question has complied therewith. 
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Coupled with these inquiries is that as to the purpose for which 
the bonds are desired to be issued, as, although an individual may 
issue bonds or notes and do with them as he pleases, a corporation 
can only issue bonds for the purposes authorized by law; and in many 
states these purposes are quite limited. For illustration, certain 
Louisiana corporations can legally issue bonds only for construction, 
repairs, or the purchase of additional property or franchises. It 
will be seen, therefore, that a serious question is presented if the cor- 
poration should desire to make a bond issue in order to fund its 
floating debts. 

There are analogous provisions in all of the states, but they 
differ widely, and, of course, it requires an examination of the laws 
of each state in which it is proposed to do business in order to know 
what is permitted and what is prohibited by the laws of that state. 
Every lawyer knows that these things can seldom be determined 
merely by reading the statutes of the state in question; and it is 
never safe to rely upon the statutes alone, as in nearly every instance 
it will be found that the statutes have undergone construction by 
the supreme court, sometimes with unlooked for results. As an 
illustration, it will probably surprise the laity to learn that a munici- 
pal charter which prohibits the board of aldermen from granting a 
franchise to run through the streets of the city to any gas company, 
clectric light company, steam heating company, telephone company, 
street car company, or any other company whatsoever, without 
the franchise first being submitted to a vote of the people, does not 
require a franchise to a steam railroad to be so submitted. To some 
it would also be news to know that a charter authorizing a corpora- 
tion to build dams and construct roads, to buy and sell real estate, 
to deal in merchandise, to open and work mines, mills and factories, 
to grind wheat and to manufacture flour; stoves, kettles, pans, rope 
and any other article whatsoever, would not confer the right to 
manufacture lumber or wooden ware. 

While theoretically the law is an exact science, yet its construc- 
tion and application are left to finite minds, and people’s minds do 
not all or always work in the same grooves; hence even though two 
states should have identical statutes on the same subject, the con- 
struction placed upon those statutes by their respective courts of 
last resort is not necessarily identical (would that it were), and 
thus the necessity of going to the supreme court reports of every 
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state involved in any bond issue to determine nearly every question 
that may arise. 

Furthermore, it is oftentimes a matter of doubt as to whether 
the laws of one state or those of another control, and, if so, to what 
extent. 

Suppose, for instance, that a Wisconsin corporation owning two 
million dollars of assets in other states, and timber lands in Missis- 
sippi, should contracton January 15th with a bond house in Chicago 
to underwrite one and a half million dollars of bonds secured by a 
mortgage on the Mississippi lands, the bonds to be issued April Ist, 
and sold at a discount, as all such bonds are sold. 

The question arises as to whether the contract is controlled by 
the laws of Wisconsin, Illinois or Mississippi. 

If a Wisconsin contract, would the Illinois usury laws apply? 

If an Illinois contract and legal in that state, would the fact 
that the corporation might not before March Ist file its annual state- 
ment, required by the laws of Wisconsin, invalidate the contract, 
or would it continue enforceable under the Illinois law? 

Owning a total of more than two million dollars of assets within 
and without the State of Mississippi, would the law of forfeiture 
and escheat of that state apply to the lands there? 

The Mississippi property having been appraised sufficiently 
high to justify a bond issue of a million and a half dollars, would 
it be presumed that it was worth more than two million dollars and 
therefore subject to escheat? 

The property being in Mississippi, would there be a presump- 
tion that it was not worth more than two million dollars, and there- 
fore only one and a third times the bond issue, thus prohibiting 
the investment of Michigan savings bank funds? 

The questions referred to above should all be settled prelimi- 
narly to drawing the bonds and the mortgage to secure their payment, 
—yet the latter are the objects of all that goes before, and by many 
are considered the serious part of the work. 

The bonds should be drafted first. They would be valid if 
in the form of ordinary simple promissory notes, but, if so, they 
would convey no information as to the amount of the issue, the 
security pledged for their payment, nor any one of a dozen other 
things which an investor would want to know before purchasing 
them; and as they are primarily made to sell, the very purpose of 
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their issue would be impeded if not prevented. As a rule, the bonds 
will follow a form often used before. They will certainly do so 
should the draftsman not study the laws of the particular states 
involved. If a Chicago bond house is underwriting the issue, they 
must, of course, comply with the Illinois law. Should the maker bea 
Minnesota corporation, they must not violate the laws of that state, 
and if their payment is to be secured by a mortgage on lands in 
Oregon they must accord to Oregon laws, else their collection 
would be unenforceable there. And they must not violate the uni- 
form negotiable instrument law, else they would be unsalable in 
many states, and probably not negotiable in any. The laws of the 
various states do not greatly differ in their requirements in refer- 
ence to negotiable instruments, so it is not hard to draft the bonds. 
However, there are some differences that must be heeded, as, for 
instance, in some states a provision for reasonable attorney’s fees 
for collection in case of default would be unenforceable and possibly, 
on the ground of uncertainty, make the bond non-negotiable—the 
statutues or decisions requiring the amount or percentage of at- 
torney’s fees to be stated—while in other states a provision for a 
specific sum or percentage is forbidden and the requirement made 
that cnly “reasonable”’ attorney’s fees may be collected; the theory 
being that anything more or less than ‘‘reasonable’”’ compensation 
would be inequitable either to the maker or the holder of the bonds, 
and that what would be “reasonable” cannot be determined until 
it is known what services may be necessary. 

As strange as it may seem to many, the question was for a 
long time debated as to whether the fact that a bond bore a seal 
rendered it non-negotiable. 

These will illustrate the character of inquiries that should be 
made before the bond is drafted. 

All of these questions and many more have actually arisen. 
Some of them are present in every bonding transaction, and they 
must all receive careful consideration. 

It is easy enough for the lawyer who may be called upon to 
decide the various questions to keep on what is called the “safe 
side.” All that this would require of him would be to decide every 
question in its most unfavorable aspect for the bond issue, in com- 
mon parlance, to ‘turn down the titles;” to “‘ turn down the charter,” 
or to “turn down” anything else that might require close investi- 
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gation. By so doing he would always be on the “safe side;” but 
the effect would be that he would himself land on the under side, 
for either his clients would “turn him down,” or else they would 
themselves be “turned down” by their own clientele; and either 
one or both soon go out of business. 

It is, of course, intended that the timber bonds shall furnish 
absolute security to their purchasers. Some bond houses boast 
that they take no chances; yet in every issue there are many material 
matters of law presented for investigation and decision. It will not 
do to guess them off. Experience teaches that any matter that is 
slurred over without serious attention will become a Banquo’s ghost. 
It is much easier and takes less time to prevent trouble than to get 
out of trouble after getting in, and to get into trouble on a bond 
issue would be a serious thing, especially, if it should be trouble 
that could have been avoided by proper care in the first instance. 

After the bond goes to the engraver (lithographed bonds are 
more common, but with the increased importance of the business 
steel engraved bonds are coming into use), and while he is making 
it look like money, the lawyer will turn his attention to drafting the 
mortgage or deed of trust to secure the payment of the entire issue. 

Such mortgages or deeds of trust take a multiplicity of forms 
according to the respective desires of the maker and the purchaser 
of the bonds, the ingenuity of both and of counsel as well, and the 
necessities or purposes of putting out the issue. 

The only object to be accomplished is to afford proper security 
for the payment of the bonds and interest coupons upon their matur- 
ity. This should be done so as to give satisfactory assurance to the 
bondholders and, at the same time, so as to restrict as little as pos- 
sible the operations of the maker of the bonds, as in most cases 
timber bonds are issued by companies actively engaged in the manu- 
facture of lumber. 

Some features are common to all such deeds of trust. They 
describe the bonds; convey certain property to trustees as security 
for the payment thereof; contain covenants to pay the bonds and 
interest coupons at maturity, and authorize foreclosure in case of 
default. These are all of the real purposes of the mortgage, but 
involved with those things are others that sometimes make scores 
of pages of reading matter. 

The selection of the trustee or trustees brings up a serious 
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question. Individuals formerly served in that capacity. It was 
soon realized that natural persons die, sometimes quite inoppor- 
tunely, and that they do other things that might make it awkward 
for them to be depended on to act whenever action might be neces- 
sary or desirable, such as get sick, change their business or their 
business affiliations, or they might be absent when action by the 
trustee was urgently needed; hence the use of artificial persons, 
corporations, generally trust companies, as trustees, became quite 
general. 

While no state can prevent a natural person, a citizen of another 
state, from doing business in such state, yet any state can impose 
any condition which it may see fit upon a corporation of another 
state desiring either to do business or to own property within its 
borders, and may prescribe the terms upon which such foreign cor- 
porations may seek the protection of its courts. Not only so, but 
nearly every state in the Union has enacted legislation prescribing 
such conditions. The most common of these provisions are, that 
the corporation seeking admission shall pay a fee, generally graduated 
according to its capital stock, and shall make itself subject to suit 
in such jurisdiction. In some states corporations organized in other 
jurisdiction must become domesticated, that is, must be chartered 
under the laws of those states before they are permitted to acquire 
property or do business therein, or to seek the protection of their 
laws or of their courts. Occasionally such laws go to the point of 
absolute confiscation. The penalty of nullifying contracts is quite 
commonly visited upon corporations of one state that do business 
in states other than that of their incorporation without complying 
with these local laws. And when a contract is so nullified the per- 
son with whom the corporation has dealt may receive and hold 
the benefit of the transaction, but the corporation itself cannot 
recover the consideration. 

A case is now in mind where a corporation loaned money on 
a mortgage on land in a state where it had not qualified to do busi- 
ness. There was a question involved as to the state in which the 
transaction really occurred. The decision was that the corporation 
attempted to do business in the state where the land lay without 
complying with the laws of that state, hence its contract was held 
to be void and unenforceable and it lost the full amount of money 
which it had loaned. 
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A more recent case was equally as disastrous. A corporation 
of one state had sold and delivered a large quantity of merchandise 
in another state in such a manner that it could not be called inter- 
state commerce. The only defense to a suit on the debt was that 
the seller had not complied with the local laws prior to selling the 
merchandise. ‘This defense prevailed and the seller lost its goods. 

In another jurisdiction, the legislature has enacted that no 
corporation of another state can do business, acquire property, or 
bring suit in that state without qualifying as a local corporation, 
and under this statute a corporation was not permitted to maintain 
an action to recover property which it had bought and paid for, but 
which another person had taken possession of. 

Some states levy large fines, such as one hundred dollars a day, 
against foreign corporations which attempt to do business without 
qualifying under their local laws. 

It is manifest that the compensation of a trustee under a bond 
issue would not justify a trust company either in paying the fees 
necessary to qualify it to do business in those several states or in 
subjecting itself to suit therein, and but few, if any, corporations 
could be found who would do either. 

This presented the question as to what were the trustee’s duties 
and could they be performed without bringing the trustees within 
the provisions of such statutes as mentioned above. 

The trustee’s duties are inaugurated by acceptance of the 
trust and the vestiture of title. The trust can be accepted, and 
always is, at the domicile of the trustee. It may therefore be con- 
cluded that this would not be doing business in another state. But 
the question remains as to the acquisition of property. This can 
only be accomplished in the state where the property lies. Many 
of the states have statutes providing that title shall not pass by 
either a mortgage or a deed of trust (in legal literature they are 
different instruments), and in those states no difficulty is encoun- 
tered in the inception of the trust. In other states the common 
law prevails to the effect that a mortgage or deed of trust does 
convey title; but the United States Supreme Court, and the courts 
of last resort in many of the states, have decided that what are 
known as disqualifying statutes do not prevent the technical vesti- 
ture of title in a foreign corporation, and that, even so, only the 
state itself could question such vestiture, and then only by appro- 
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priate proceedings instituted for the purpose. In addition, general 
equity jurisprudence is administered by some tribunal in every 
state of the Union, and equity will not permit a trust to fail for 
want of a trustee. So, in so far as merely taking title is concerned, 
it is safe to use a corporation as a trustee. And the bondholders, 
in so far as these disqualifying statutes are concerned, would have 
a perfectly valid mortgage and a legal trustee until a default might 
arise and the interposition of the trustee, in some manner herein- 
after shown, should be necessary, at which time the corporation 
would not be qualified to act, although the need of its services would 
be then more imperative than at any other time. In other words, 
trust companies can be only fair weather trustees except in the state 
of their incorporation. After a few years’ experience with trust 
companies as sole trustees, it was deemed best to use two trustees 
in timber bond issues, one a trust company, which should be em- 
powered to act as sole trustee unless action should be necessary 
which it had not qualified itself to take under the laws of the state 
in which the land lay, and the other a natural person, to be empow- 
ered by the deed of trust to act in case the corporation should not 
be qualified to act. This plan is now generally followed. The day 
will doubtless come when some defaulting borrower will attempt to 
take advantage of what he may consider a technicality in his favor 
and contest the validity of such provision for two trustees, but the 
idea has been well thought out and the attorneys for the bond 
houses do not fear the results. 
There has been some confusion as to just how far the duties of 
the trustee go. The trust companies themselves differ widely with 
reference thereto. Some of them construe their duties to begin and | 
end with certifying the bonds and collecting their fees therefor. 
Others assume that it is incumbent upon them to cruise the timber, | 
make a preliminary audit of the books of the borrower, and to lend | 
much assistance in the investigation of titles and the preparation of | 
the bonds and mortgage. 
One extreme is about as wrong and unreasonable as the other. 
The real dutics of the trustee, aside from its moral obligations, are 
those specifically imposed by the mortgage, and none other. 
As a matter of policy, well regulated trust companies will not | 
consciously accept a trusteeship except for a reputable mortgagor, | 
nor if it has cause to believe that there is anything wrong or detri- | 
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| mentally irregular with the issue. Neither would it desire to accept 
‘ a trusteeship where there was a presumption of an early default 
being made. 

But such things can all be easily guarded by the trust company 
doing business with only reputable bond houses. All such houses 
make exhaustive examinations to determine these very questions, 
and are much more interested in the result thereof than the trust 
company can ever be. If the trust company cannot unquestioningly 
accept the conclusion of the bond buyers on those preliminary mat- 
ters that might affect its reputation, then it should decline all deal- 
ings with those bond buyers. 

It is customary for the mortgage to contain a clause by which 
the trustee expresses its acceptance of the trust and agrees to per- 
form the duties incumbent upon it thereunder. The trustee, there- 
fore, examines the mortgage in advance of its execution, to see if any 
duties or obligations have been imposed upon it which it is not 
| willing to engage to perform. At the same time, it is careful to see 
| that most ample provision is made negativing liability on its part 
| 


except for money which may actually come into its hands or for 
| bad faith in the performance of its duties. These points settled to 
r its satisfaction, the trustee executes the instrument as an evidence 
of its acceptance of the trust, and after execution by the maker of 
the bonds the mortgage is put to record. Here occurs the vestiture 
of title, except in those states which have enacted otherwise, and here 
is where the disqualifying statutes heretofore referred to have been 
| of concern. 

: So many mortgages provide that the bonds issued thereunder 
shall not be valid until certified by the trustee that it is common 
to consider the making of such certificates as inseparable from the 
duties of the trustee. This is erroneous. These certifications could 
just as well be made by some third person, and in view of the penaliz- 
ing laws of the different states it would be well to distinguish between 
the duties of trustee proper and those of a mere certifying officer, 
or of other duties that may be, and ordinarily are, imposed upon the 
trustee. The mortgage itself should so differentiate, for fear that 
the confusion might some time lead to the inference that the certifi- 
cation would be illegal and the bond therefore not validly issued 
should the trustee be adjudicated unqualified to perform other 
duties incumbent upon it under the mortgage. 
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In order to prevent the risk of their loss, it is common to pro- 
vide that timber bonds may be registered, as registration takes away 
their negotiability. It is as equally common to provide that the 
trustee shall be the registrar. Then, again, the bonds are ordinarily 
made payable at the banking house of the trustee, thus imposing 
upon it the duties of banker in addition to those of registrar and 
certifying officer and trustee proper. 

Ordinarily, therefore, the trustee acts in four separate and dis- 
tinct capacities: First, as certifying officer; second, as registrar; 
third, as banker, and fourth, as trustee. There is no reason, save 
that of convenience, why these duties should not be performed by 
separate persons or separate corporations. None of them except 
the last require action which could be construed as violative of the 
disqualifying acts of the various states with reference to non-resident 
corporations; and it would be better should the mortgage make 
sharp distinction between the various capacities in which the trust 
company is to act. 

Generally speaking, the duties of a trustee, aside from the other 
duties above referred to, are: to adjust fire losses and collect the 
insurance; to co-operate with the mortgagor in retiring bonds that 
may be called prior to maturity; to execute partial releases of tim- 
ber or other property whenever, under the terms of the deed of trust, 
the mortgagor may be entitled thereto, and a complete release and 
cancellation upon compliance with all the covenants contained in 
the deed of trust. All of these duties may be performed without 
“doing business” other than in the state of its incorporation. In 
the event of default, however, the duties of the trustee are quite 
active, may be quite varied, and must be performed wherever the 
property covered by the mortgage is situated, and also wherever the 
business of the mortgagor may lead. Under certain conditions, the 
trustee may be required to conduct the logging operations or to run 
the sawmill and other business of the mortgagor. Oftentimes he 
may even take charge of all the property embraced in the mortgage, 
including logging and manufacturing machinery and equipment, 
and conduct the business operations of the mortgagor to the same 
extent and as freely as the mortgagor himself might have done 
prior to the default. 

As a rule, however, instead of itself entering and operating, the 
trustee will, upon default, seek the aid of the courts and ask that a 
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receiver be appointed to conserve the property and conduct the 
operations until foreclosure can be had. In such case its services, 
outside the state of its own location, would be largely those of any 
i] other litigant. As the trustee is the direct representative of the 
interests of the bondholders, and at least theoretically the only 
representative of such interests, it will be seen that even as litigant 
it can easily find many things to do towards safeguarding those 
interests. 
Aside from the work and worry of conducting the litigation, the 
trustee will doubtless busy itself to the end of organizing bondholders’ 
eommittees and assisting in the services thereof. In fact, it should 
actively contribute to any efforts that may be made to seeing that 
the bondholders do not suffer loss, and that there shall be no un- 
necessary sacrifice of the mortgagor’s property. 
The covenants to be included in a trust deed are of prime import- 
ance. Among those that are common and others that are not unusual 
are: For further conveyance in case it may be desired; to pay taxes 
before delinquency; to pay any judgment that might become a lien 
on the land or that might be put into an execution against the mort- 
gagor; to keep fire insurance on the mill plant and other property 
usually insured by other persons engaged in like business; to keep 
in repair any machinery and equipment thxt may be covered by the 
mortagage; not to cut the timber covered thereby unless it be done 
in accordance with certain provisions that may be prescribed in 
the instrument; not to commit nor permit waste of any of the mort- 
gaged property, and, what is imperative, to pay the bonds and interest 
coupons promptly at maturity. 
The maker of the mortgage often assumes other obligations, 
and among them it is not unusual for the maker to covenant to 
| diligently protect the property; to establish a system of fire patrol 

or other protection for the forests; to keep proper books of account, 
open to the inspection of the trustees or of the house that may buy 
the bonds, in order that its financial condition at all times may be 
known; to make provision for maturing obligations a few days in 
advance of their maturity; not to extend the maturities of either 
bonds or interest coupons except upon such conditions as may be 
prescribed in the mortgage. The mortgagor should be further 
obligated, in case of default, to consent to a receivership; to waive 
laws making for delay, and to pay attorneys’ fees in the foreclosure 
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proceedings, should such be had. Occasionally an operating company 
contracts that it will keep a specified minimum of “working capital.” 
This latter provision is quite salutary under some circumstances, 
but it can easily be converted into an unnecessary annoyance. 

The above are only items in the covenants—agreements, obliga- 
tions, contracts of the mortgage. Each of them must be appropriately 
expressed in apt words to convey just the meaning intended, and to 
avoid infraction of the laws of the state of the mortgagor’s incorpora- 
tion, as well as of the state in which the contract may be made and 
that in which the property may be situated. 

The next consideration is probably to provide a method by which 
the mortgagor may cut and remove timber, in order that his opera- 
tions may not be unnecessarily impeded by the bond issue. If the 
maker is operating a sawmill, provision must be made by which he 
can use the timber as his necessities may demand. This is usually 
arranged either by periodical payments of an agreed amount per 
thousand feet on the lumber as it may be manufactured or sold, 
or by the payment of a stipulated sum per thousand feet for the 
stumpage before it is cut, to be ascertained according to estimates 
agreed upon when the mortgage is made. As a rule, the latter plan 
is more acceptable both to the bond house and to the maker of the 
mortgage. To the bond house, because it gives assurance that no 
timber shall be cut without the bondholders are first paid the value 
thereof. To the maker of the mortgage, because timber will ‘‘run 
over” in the manufacture, that is, more feet of lumber can be 
manufactured from a tree than the same tree will be estimated at in 
the woods, and thus the maker’s enforced payments are not so large 
as if they were made on his actual production. Again, if payments 
should be made as the lumber may be manufactured, the question 
of grading and classifying the product must be taken into considera- 
tion, as well as many other things that may multiply the work of 
accounting. Both makers of mortgages and bond houses like to 
avoid the necessity for much bookkeeping, frequent reports, and the 
laborious verification thereof which would be necessitated by pro- 
visions for payment upon the basis of the manufactured product. 

These and other things that may assure safety of the bonds and 
not embarrass the operations of the maker of them have to be worked 
out by a practical lumberman, and then put in enforceable form by 
the person drafting the mortgage. 
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| Owing to the difference in the laws of the various states, it can- 
) not always be safely assumed that what would be legal in one state 
| would be enforceable in another, so many mortgages are drawn with 
saving clauses to the effect that the invalidity of any one or more 
provisions thereof shall not affect the validity of the remainder of 
| the instrument. 
1 On the whole, therefore, those documents attempt to take care 
of all contingencies that are likely to arise, many that may arise, 
and some that could not arise save in the imagination of a timid 
investor, and then, like this paper, conclude with the litany praying 
excuse ‘“‘for the things that have been left undone that ought to have 
been done, as well as for those things that have been done that ought 
not to have been done.” 


TIMBER BONDS AS INVESTMENTS 


By Cavin FENTRESS, 
Of Lyon, Gary & Company, Chicago. 


The careful investor considers three things in choosing his 
investments: Security, income and marketability; usualiy in the 
order named. If, then, these are the features which interest him 
most, we should consider timber bonds from these points of view 
and in the above sequence, so that we may arrive at a fair conclu- 
sion as to their merits and right to be looked on as really high class 
securities. 

In considering the first requisite, security, we must look into 
the value of the property mortgaged above the total loan, that is, 
its reasonably quick value; whether it is destructible and what the 
depreciation of the property is through lapse of time. 

As to the loan value, the average investor, unless he be a lumber- 
man, must, like most investors in all kinds of securities, depend 
largely upon his banking house for protection and assurance that 
the loan is a conservative percentage only of the real value of the 
property. Therefore, it is advisable to purchase such securities 
from a house of known conservatism and one that knows timber and 
its value through experience, for there are fairly good timber bonds 
and excellent timber bonds, just as there are fairly good railroad 
bonds and excellent railroad bonds, good commercial paper and 
excellent commercial paper. 

Generally the percentage loaned on timber to its real value is 
remarkably small as compared with other loans. It is not infrequent 
for a loan to be secured by property having a value of three to four 
times the amount of the loan. It is seldom that a careful banker 
loans more than one-half of the value. In probably no other well 
known class of bonds is this true. 

As to destructibility of the security back of the bonds, it is this 
feature and the public’s partial misunderstandings in regard to it 
that most hurts timber bonds and has hindered them from occupying 
the position they deserve as high class securities. The general 
impression used to be that all timber was subject to devastating 
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fires and, therefore, it could not be considered except as highly 
speculative. This was largely brought about by the scare-heads we 
sometimes see in the papers, relative to forest fires. When one 
considers that many of the great fortunes of America are invested 
in timber by people who are not accustomed to take large risks, the 
conviction is brought home that the danger to timber from fire is 
outrageously exaggerated. As a matter of fact, timber is never 
destroyed by fire, and by destroyed we mean actually burned up. 
Indeed, a large part of the timber of America is absolutely immune 
from fire. Cypress, the wonderful southern wood growing in swamps 
and wet places with no low limbs, has never, so far as the writer 
knows, been attacked by fire. Yellow pine, growing over a large 
part of the South, fears no fires. The grasses growing beneath the 
pines usually burn every winter without damage to the trees. Fires 
are not known in the low hardwood country nor in the redwood belt 
in the West, and so one might go through the whole list of woods 
naming those which are free from the fire risk; but to reach our point 
let us consider some that have been subject to forest fires and see 
what these fires actually do. 

From time to time we read that a forest fire has devastated the 
northern hardwoods of Michigan and Wisconsin or the fir and the 
pine of the great western country. When such a fire runs through 
these forests, trees are not burned down, but what occurs is that the 
grasses and undergrowth and fallen dead logs and dead trees are 
actually burned up. This intense heat shrivels the leaves of the 
surrounding trees and, since they are its lungs, it really kills the trees. 
Most of us know how nearly impossible it is to burn a green log in 
our fire places. Just so it is equally difficult, nay, even impossible, 
to burn down a green living tree; but these fires actually kill the 
trees without question and what results is simply this: disintegration 
slowly takes place, beginning the next summer. The sap wood 
of the tree, which, of course, contains the great mass of the tree’s 
moisture, begins to discolor and becomes largely useless for good 
lumber; then, as time goes on, slowly the heart becomes damaged. 
This process covers a considerable period and where transportation 
is available it is usually possible to save practically the entire product. 
In the West disintegration is particularly slow, principally because 
of the large size of the trees and the much greater proportion of the 
heart wood to the sap wood. In addition, insects which hasten the 
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process of decay are not so common as they are in the middle, northern 
and southern states, so that the fire danger should not be given too 
great weight unless the timber securing the loan is remote from trans- 
portation and in a rough country where the creation of transportation 
facilities is extremely expensive, difficult and slow. 

Lastly, under the head of security we should consider the natural 
depreciation of the security and it is here that timber loans have so 
great an advantage. The security back of the great mass of bonds 
is property of one form or another, created by the hands of men; 
behind the railroad bond is the right-of-way, the rail, the ties, the 
bridges, the culverts, etc., all subject to constant wear and tear, and 
necessarily replaced from time to time, and so we see good railroad 
bonds decline when the maker of the bonds is hard pressed for ready 
money and the maintenance fund is cut down and curtailed. The 
same is true of the electric railway bonds. Bonds issued by gas, 
electric light and telephone companies are secured, in addition to 
their franchises, by the plants, the buildings, the poles or conduits, 
the wires or pipes, all subject to constant depreciation, varying only 
with the class of construction that has been put in originally. The 
equipment obligations of the transportation companies are secured 
by movable property, absolutely necessary for the company’s opera- 
tions, but, nevertheless, subject to very heavy depreciation. Again, 
we have bonds secured by lots in our great cities, improved with large 
buildings or sometimes on the buildings alone. While the deprecia- 
tion in this class is small, still it is always present in the case of the 
buildings, not alone from the natural cause of wear, but again because 
buildings rapidly become obsolete and out of date and as such cannot 
be rented. And so one might go through the great mass of properties 
back of most of the bond issues which are generally recognized as 
sound. 

But what of the timber bond? It is secured by land upon which 
grows, without cultivation and without the help of man, timber. 
The amount in this country is pretty definitely known and there is 
both a steady and enormous demand for it at home and abroad. 
This limited supply, decreased year by year through the consumptive 
requirements, is, therefore, a natural monopoly. Its future value 
must depend upon the cost of substitutes and the cost of reproduc- 
tion. We are to-day in the age of steel and concrete, two substitutes 
of large potentiality, yet the production and consumption of timber 
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products is at present on as large a scale as it has ever been. The 
cost of reproduction has been closely estimated and it is so far in 
excess of present values as to make it impossible of our consideration. 
We, therefore, have a product, limited in extent, and for which there 
is an increasing demand. Its value is now low and it must rise, 
judged by every economic law we know. This is so generally recog- 
nized that it is often remarked about a mediocre timber bond issue 
that it will come out all right through the enhancement in values. 

While lumbering plants are usually included in timber bond 
mortgages, where the loan is to an operating concern, little value 
is given to the plants in considering the loan, and in practically all 
cases the plant is a very small part of the security offered. Beneath 
all the timber is the land, possibly of small value when the loan is 
made and probably not considered at all by the banking house in 
making the loan, and yet it is a basic security. There have been 
many lumber companies that have sold their land after the timber 
was removed for more than both the land and timber cost them in 
the first place; and so we have in the timber bond a security which, 
under economic laws, must increase in value and which has, during 
the history of the lumber business in America, steadily risen. Many 
are the lumber concerns which have been badly managed and which 
would have regularly lost money in their manufacturing operations 
if in their accounting they had considered the actual value of the raw 
product they were using. But the owners of these concerns, through 
the rise in value of their timber, have made fortunes and been known 
as successful manufacturers. 

Next in the order of importance is considered the income. Most 
timber bonds bear six per cent interest, payable semi-annually, and 
often when issues are first brought out the investor can secure a small 
additional discount of a quarter to a half point, especially if he is a 
large buyer. Compared to this income is the four per cent to five 
per cent of the railroad bond or the five per cent to five and a half 
per cent for the average public service or industrial bond, an advantage 
of from one-half of one per cent to two per cent in favor of the timber 
bond. As previously indicated, there are timber bonds secured by 
timber together with mills, railroad and equipment necessary for 
the manufacture of lumber, and there are also timber bonds secured 
by timber alone without a manufacturing plant. In the first case 
the plant is calculated to have sufficient capacity to amply take care 
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of all interest charges. In the second case the bonds are usually 
guaranteed by individuals or corporations having sufficient outside 
income to easily care for the principal and interest installments as 
they fall due. In either case if the security back of the bonds is 
ample and the loan is far below the actual quick selling value of the 
timber the investor is fully protected. 

Last, and yet of great importance, is the question of converti- 
bility or marketability. Can the timber bond be readily sold in 
time of need? It is seldom, if ever, listed on the public exchanges. 
There is no daily printed market of the bid and asked. Generally 
it might be termed an inactive security. It is these very reasons 
which enable the first class timber bond house to make for their 
issues a good steady market. For timber bonds are bought for 
investment and the interest return and being held by investors 
and producing so satisfactory an income they are seldom sold 
again, even in times of stress. Not being listed, the holder is not 
cntinually annoyed by printed declines, or lower prices, brought 
about by sympathy with a falling market. In consequence, the first 
class timber bond, once well sold, is seldom thrown on the market. 
These conditions enable the banking house who brought the issue 
out to properly protect and steady the market for their securities. 
In addition, such houses know that a ready market for their bonds 
is most desirable and the best method of advertising. There is, too, 
the moral relation between the banking house and its client, which 
is always lost when one is dealing in listed securities through brokers 
who have had nothing to do with the underwriting or marketing of a 
particular issue of bonds. A banking house of high standing, there- 
fore, seldom permits its issues to be offered at much below the original 
public issue price, and generally even in times of storm such banking 
houses are ready to purchase back bonds it has brought out, usually 
at one or at most two points under par. The possible loss under such 
conditions should be figured from an income basis, for if the investor 
has held his bond for any reasonable length of time he has secured a 
very fair interest return. On the other hand, in ordinary times the 
excellent issues handled by the best houses usually have a market 
at par or oftentimes at decided premiums. 

After all, if timber bonds are in reality so secure, such high income 
bearing investments and are readily convertible, why do they sell 
on a six per cent basis, when other recognized high class bonds net 
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so much less? The answer is that the investing public has not been 
fully educated to the merits of timber bonds. They are now being 
educated, and slowly, but surely, the discriminating public is coming 
to realize the intrinsic merit of timber bonds. The demand for them 
is growing larger, particularly for the really excellent issues, and so 
intense is the competition between banking houses to secure these 
high class bonds that the combined pressure of limited supply and 
increasing demand can only result in one thing, the end of the first 
class six per cent timber bond. With money market conditions such 
as are now prevailing there can be but one result, timber bonds on a 
lower interest basis. The writer feels that such a time is very near 
and that it only remains for a banking house of unquestioned standing 
to take the first step. Indeed, there are six per cent issues outstanding 
to-day that are actually selling on a five per cent basis, and it is 
firmly believed that such excellent issues will soon be brought out 
und offered to the public to net considerably less than six per cent. 
The best buyers of timber bonds now are lumbermen who have 
become investors, and surely no higher recommendation could be 
found. 
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THE ACCOUNTANT’S RELATION TO TIMBER BOND 
ISSUES 


By Artuur F. Jones, C.P.A., A.C.A., 
With Marwick, Mitchell, Peat & Co., Chartered Accountants. 


The position of an expert accountant in connection with timber 
bond issues differs radically from that of the cruiser, appraiser and 
attorney, inasmuch as his duties are, or should be, continuous; 
not only is he responsible for the accuracy of the balance sheet on 
which the bond issue is based, but he is a continuous protection to the 
bondholders. 

All properly drawn trust deeds now provide for the appointment 
of auditors and for the submission periodically of audited statements 
to the trustees; the auditor therefore becomes the ‘‘watchdog’’— 
it is his duty to report if the security is not at all times adequate 
and intact, in accordance with the terms of the mortgage and the 
provisions of the sinking fund. 

It is doubtful whether sufficient importance is attached to that 
portion of the prospectus which deals with the expert accountant’s 
report, or whether the general public realizes, when such report is 
omitted, the seriousness and significance of such omission. The 
expert accountant in these days is not merely an individual with an 
aptitude for figures. In addition to his knowledge of accounting 
principles, he must have sound business judgment and must bring 
to bear on his subject an expert knowledge of the particular business 
upon which he is reporting. Mere figures and statistics without 
that expert knowledge would be of little value. 

On the above mentioned lines the duties of an auditor may, 
therefore, be considered under the following headings: 


1. The security behind the bond issue. 
2. The protection of the security for the bonds and the proper 
fulfillment of the trust deed. 


The Security Behind the Bond Issue 


The prospective investor is naturally primarily interested in the 
sufficiency of the assets securing the bond issue; he must be satisfied 
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that not only does the security offered afford adequate protection 
to his capital, but that the earning capacity is sufficient to provide 
for interest on the issue at all times. Most prospectuses contain 
reports from cruisers as to the value and extent of the holdings, 
from appraisers as to the value and condition of the plant and 
machinery and from expert accountants as to the general financial 
condition and earning capacity of the company in question. It 
must be borne in mind that the expert accountant’s report is not 
compiled altogether separately and individually. It is not merely 
a collection of figures, for he must work hand in glove with his fellow 
experts and the final result should show the position of the company 
as determined by the combined experience and knowledye of all the 
experts engaged. 

Consideration of the accountant’s relation to particular items in 
the prospectus may be more intelligently set forth by a study of the 
details and figures submitted by the bond house or bank promoting 
the issue. The form varies in particular cases, but the following may 
be taken as a fair example of the facts and figures usually given in the 
case of the larger issues of bonds when the company is a “going 


concern. 


X Y Z LUMBER COMPANY 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


ASSETs. 


Capital Assets: 
Timber lands and contracts, 848,590,848 feet at $2.50 per 1,000 


Buildings, machinery and equipment, logging railroads and equip- 


$3,221,477.12 
Current Assets: 


Accounts receivable (less reserve for estimated freight 
757,878.95 


$3,980,182. 87 
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LIABILITIES. 
Current Liabilities: 
$868,826.43 


$3,980,182.87 


The first item for consideration is the timber holdings. It 
may be claimed that the auditor is not responsible for the accuracy 
of the cruise. No more is he; save when the cruise is carried out 
under his supervision, and it may be said that the firm with which 
the writer is associated has attached to its staff cruisers and other 
timber experts so as to enable it to substantially guarantee the reliabil- 
ity of any prospectus to which its name is attached. Assuming, 
however, that the timber has been cruised and valued separately, 
the bondholder may imagine that the report of this cruise is amply 
sufficient for his purpose. This is by no means the case. It is the 
auditor’s duty to ascertain that the titles to the land or the licenses 
are actually in the name of the company and that they have been 
properly acquired and registered. He should also satisfy himself 
that the cruise is a reasonable one. This he can do if he is connected 
with an office that makes a specialty of the timber business, as there 
will no doubt be on file details of other cruises from the same district. 
He should thus be able to tell approximately what a given acreage 
should produce in the way of standing timber in a particular locality. 
Cases have been known where the cruise has shown standing timber 
which could not possibly have been crowded into the acreage owned 
by the company, and instances are not infrequent where timber 
not actually owned by the concern in question has been cruised and 
reported as part of the seciaiity. 

It is cases like these that bring out the value of an accountant’s 
services in connection with bond issues. The bond houses dealing 
in timber securities naturally try to safeguard their interests and the 
interests of the bondholders, but without an examination by reputable 
expert accountants it is almost impossible to afford adequate protec- 
tion. 

In some cases a specific value is attached to the land itself and an 
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estimate given of its probable worth after it has been cut over. All 
that can be said of these figures is that they are estimates pure and 
simple—the value of ‘‘cut over” lands is wholly problematical and 
is dependent on geographical and other conditions. If such a valua- 
tion is included the accountant must see that the lands are of course 
actually owned and that the estimate of their value is in his opinion 
a reasonable one. Conservative bond houses, however, it may be said, 
do not include the value of lands not cut over as part of the value of 
the security; the timber itself is usually the security for the issue and 
provides the sinking fund for the redemption of the bonds. 

The next item with which the expert accountant must concern 
himself is the value placed on the plant, machinery and other equip- 
ment of the company. This has in all probability been separately 
appraised, but even in such a case he must be satisfied as to the reason- 
ableness of the appraisal. Does it represent the actual value to the 
bondholder, is a vital question. The accountant must satisfy himself 
that this is the case; that the figures given represent an actual value 
and not a “reproduction” estimate, which has not necessarily any 
relation to actual value. The accountant has before him the details 
of the actual cost of construction, and, after providing for adequate 
depreciation based on the probable length of the “‘cut,’’ can ascertain 
whether the appraised value is approximately the actual one. The 
value of the plant and equipment of a lumber manufacturing concern 
is almost entirely dependent on the amount of timber available for its 
use and not upon its actual cost or ‘‘reproduction” value. Once the 
timber resources of the locality become exhausted, the plant and 
machinery are worth only their salvage value. 

The current assets are not as a rule covered by the mortgage, 
but as the success of the business is dependent on the amount of float- 
ing as well as fixed capital, the accountant over whose name a financial 
statement is issued will naturally verify them, paying particular 
attention to the state of the accounts receivable, and the method of 
taking and pricing the inventory. He should ascertain by the pro- 
duction of the actual policies that the insurable property is adequately 
covered against loss by fire. He will also take steps to see that all 
known liabilities are included. 

In addition to reporting on the assets, the accountant should 
investigate the earnings of the company and state what they have 
been for the past few years, after allowing for all ascertainable losses 
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and depreciation. Even though a company has assets valuable in 
themselves, they are poor security for an issue of bonds unless they 
can be profitably brought to market. Although past operations are 
not always a true index to future earnings, especially should a change 
of management have taken place, or a large extension of business be 
made possible through the introduction of new capital, the intending 
investor is entitled to full information in respect to them, so that he 
may form his own opinion as to their application to the future business 
of the company. 

The investing public would do well to inquire very carefully 
into any proposition not reported on by expert accountants and 
should take steps to discover why such a very natural precaution has 
been omitted. 


Protection of the Security for the Bonds and the Proper Fulfillment of 
the Trust Deed 

The accountant’s duties in connection with an issue of bonds 
should not cease when the bonds are subscribed for; his value to 
the bondholder is practically only commencing, for an auditor should 
be appointed to safeguard the interests of the bondholders during 
the life of the bonds. It is usually the only means whereby an investor 
can obtain an independent report as regards the condition of his 
capital invested in the company. Periodical and audited statements 
submitted to the trustees disclose the true position of the company, 
and enable them to act as the situation requires. 

The provisions of trust deeds regarding statements of earnings 
and matters of a like character, are at times very inadequate, in 
some instances the company being only required to report the mill 
“run”? monthly. Beyond disclosing the amount of timber used, 
such information is valueless from an accounting or economic stand- 
point. However, reputable bond houses usually provide for the 
insertion of an ‘‘audit’’ clause in all trust deeds, and the investing 
public should insist on this provision for its own protection. 

An adequate audit naturally benefits the stockholder as well as 
the bondholder, but it is more particularly with the interests of the 
latter that this article is concerned. Assuming then that the trust 
deed provides for an annual or senn-annual audit, what protection 
does the bondholder derive from such an examination? 

Firstly, he is informed whether his security, after the sinking 
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fund has been adequately and properly provided for, is intact. The 
accountant ascertains from the books information as to whether any 
part of the property has been sold or otherwise disposed of, and if 
any portion has been realized, whether the proceeds have been prop- 
erly turned over to the trustees in the interest of the bondholders. 
He satisfies himself that the plant has been properly maintained and 
that the necessary provision for depreciation has been made. He 
carefully examines and criticises in detail all additions to and appre- 
ciations of capital assets, and verifies that all amounts charged to 
lands and timber, machinery and equipment and other assets of a 
like nature, are reasonably and properly chargeable to such accounts. 
An auditor’s position is a responsible one and he takes nothing for 
granted. 

Probably the next matter in which the bondholder is vitally 
interested is that of the sinking fund and its requirements. In 
order that the accountant may have a clear understanding of the 
whole situation it is necessary for him to carefully peruse and have 
a thorough grasp of the provisions of the trust deed and all its require- 
ments; more particularly must he be familiar with those portions 
relating to the sinking fund. Sinking funds are as a rule provided 
for on the basis of logs cut (log scale) which is the more common, or 
on the mill run (lumber scale). Each method has features which 
recommend it, but that based on the scale of the logs cut is probably 
the most equitable to all concerned. Whatever be the basis, it is the 
auditor’s duty to see that the provisions have been duly carried out 
and the necessary amounts deposited with the trustees at the stated 
periods. The accuracy of the company’s own monthly reports to 
the trustees should be verified from the logging and other records. 
A very substantial check may also be had on the amount of logs 
actually handled by the saw mill by means of the board measure 
produced, the percentage of ‘‘overrun”’ or ‘‘underrun”’ varying with 
the particular scale used and also with the dimensions of the logs 
handled. 

The auditor having been satisfied in these most important 
particulars, the bondholder is then assured that either his security is 
intact or that he has received its proper equivalent in actual cash. 
The accountant’s duties and responsibilities do not end there, how- 
ever; he should also be instructed to investigate the profit and loss 
account of the company, and report to the trustees as to whether 
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it is earning the amount of its interest or not. In the latter case, 
or should the auditor report any unfavorable condition of the assets, 
it is for the trustees to take such action as they consider that the 
situation warrants, and the trust deed permits. 

In connection with statements regarding earnings, there are sev- 
eral features which are probably unknown to persons not actually 
engaged in the lumber industry, with which the accountant must 
be familiar. He must carefully examine the logging and mill records 
and ascertain that all items which enter into the cost of manufacture 
have been properly included, for the estimated cost of manufacture 
is often a prominent part of the prospectus, and the trustees are nat- 
urally interested in knowing how closely the actual results coincide 
with the estimated results. Very carefully must the auditor watch 
the item of ‘estimated freight,’’ a constant source of error, and must | 
see that the proper amount is deducted from the sales in respect | 
thereof. | 
| Depreciation on the whole of the company’s operating proper- | 
ties must be provided for on a correct basis. It is often left to the 

auditor to fix the rate of depreciation, but where this is not the case 

he must be satisfied that the amount set aside is fair and reasonable. 

The list of stock on hand should be carefully examined and the 

book inventory compared with the physical inventory. With regard to 

the pricing of the lumber inventory, much divergence of opinion exists 

among lumbermen, and even accountants are by no means agreed 

as to the best basis of valuation. It is not within the scope of this 

| article to discuss the various methods and their particular advan- 

tages. The auditor will usually adopt the method of pricing used 

by the particular mill, but he should state in his report what basis 

has been adopted, and in cases where the cost of production has not 

been used as the basis for pricing the inventory, should give details 

| showing the variation between the inventory price and the actual 
cost of manufacture. 

All of the accounts receivable must be carefully scrutinized 
and the accountant must be satisfied that the reserve set up is ade- 
quate to provide for probable loss in connection with unrealizable 
amounts. 

The auditor must be also satisfied that all the known liabilities 
of the company, both actual and contingent, have been included. 

The value of an expert accovntant’s services in connection with 
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the discovery and prevention of fraud are too widely known to be 
discussed at the present time, and are without the scope of this article, 
which is intended to show the benefits to be derived from examina- 
tions made by expert accountants in connection with timber bonds 
and in relation to audits carried out after the bond issue is completed. 
The majority of promotions are honest, but neither the trustees for 
the bondholders, nor the bondholders themselves should be content 
to rely upon the unsupported statements of the officials of the com- 
pany. Generally speaking, the statements are honestly made and 
without fraudulent intent, but the officials, having to rely largely 
on the work of their subordinates, at times render statements which 
are misleading if not wholly inaccurate. 

The appointment of auditors under deeds of trust is becoming 
more and more general, as the investing public and the bond houses 
realize that examinations are necessary to protect the interests of 
the bondholders, not only at the commencement of the issue, but 
during the life of the bonds. 
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TIMBER BONDS AS LEGAL INVESTMENTS FOR 
MICHIGAN SAVINGS BANKS 


By W. A. Hamuin & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


The laws of Michigan governing the investment of savings bank 
deposits provide that they may be loaned “upon notes or bonds 
secured by mortgage lien upon unencumbered real estate worth at 
least double the amount loaned.” It is under this section that 
timber bonds have found favor with these institutions. 

The timber bond is secured by real estate containing standing 
timber worth at least double the amount of the loan. It bears six 
per cent interest, matures serially, generally sells at par, and is 
based upon a commodity with a steadily increasing value. 

The timber being the principal security underlying the loan, 
great care is always taken in estimating its quality and quantity 
by the bond house putting out the issue. It is required that the 
timber land must be largely owned in fee, or controlled by lease 
running well beyond the life of the bonds. It must be so located 
as to present no unusual obstacles to logging, the timber must be 
of good, merchantable quality and cruised by men of known char- 
acter and reputation. The cruisers count the trees upon the prop- 
erty and figure out the lumber feetage by mathematical calculation, 
and as this work is done by experts, the results are accurate and 
reliable. 

The titles to the property are examined at the county seats, 
the state and United States land offices, and the abstracts checked 
with the original records by attorneys who specialize in such work. 
If the titles are approved, the mortgage is drawn so as to contain 
every safeguard that can be given the investor. 

A sinking fund provision is inserted, requiring the deposit with 
the mortgage trustee of a specified amount per thousand feet of 
timber payable either before or at the time of cutting. This sinking 
fund will retire all of the bonds when about one-half of the timber 
has been cut off the land. By the operation of this sinking fund, 
and the serial retirements, the holders of the bonds maturing last, 
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have an ever increasing equity, as the original rate at which the 
loan was made is being constantly reduced. Thus a loan made at 
the rate of $1.50 per thousand feet of timber, will have been reduced 
to about twenty or thirty cents per thousand when the final matu- 
rities become due. a 

From a physical and moral standpoint, the average timber 
bond is subjected to a most rigid and thorough test, having been 
passed upon by experts from the inception of the loan. Every 
contingency that might cause damage and depreciation to the tim- 
ber is carefully safeguarded in the mortgage by the requirement of 
a deposit covering the amount of the loss. 

If the company is operating the property, its books are audited 
by experts, and a statement made of its business covering a period 
of years. The book value of the physical security is carefully 
determined, and if found adequate for the loan, the moral risk is 
then analyzed. The character of the men constituting the company, 
their ability as lumbermen, and their experience in the business 
extending over a definite time, are all subjected to the most searching 
inquiry, as is likewise the credit of the company and its promptness 
in meeting obligations. 

The payment of both principal and interest is sometimes per- 
sonally guaranteed by an individual member of the company, whose 
financial worth will approximate or exceed the loan. This require- 
ment of guarantee while more or less in general vogue, does not, 
however, add any additional safety, as there is no way to prevent 
the endorser from disposing of his property at any time he sees fit. 

After all, the timber land under the mortgage is the main re- 
liance of the bondholder, and that being satisfactory, the personal 
guarantee may be overlooked or required, according to the pre- 
dilection of the bond house making the loan, or the individual pur- 
chasing the bonds. 

One of the principal arguments made against timber loans is 
the fire risk, but a little examination of this supposed danger will 
prove it more imaginary than real, as practically all the fire losses 
are confined to certain northern and northwestern portions of the 
country, which being well known, are avoided by bond houses. No 
phase of the timber bond is given more careful consideration by 
bankers and bond houses than the fire risk. 

Before a loan based upon timber lands outside of Michigan can 
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become a legal investment for Michigan savings banks, the state 
authorities require the appointment of a Michigan institution as 
trustee, subject to the examination of the state bank examiner. 
The trustee has in its possession a copy of the mortgage, the legal 
opinion, the detailed cruise, and all other information bearing on 
the trusteeship and bond issue. . 

With all the safeguards placed around timber bonds by the 
laws of Michigan it would seem they are as safe an investment for 
savings banks as human ingenuity can create. The wisdom of 
making timber bonds legal savings bank investments is borne out 


by the small number of defaults, the percentage being so slight as 


to be almost negligible. 


aS 


THE TIMBER CRUISER. 
His RELATION TO TiIMBER Bonps 


By Tuomas R. Cummins, B.S., C.E., 
With Marwick, Mitchell & Co., New York and Chicago. 


Without the services of the timber cruiser—a man of physical 
hardihood, good mental training, peculiar personal skill and honor— 
the lumber industry and timber investment business of to-day would 
be of small proportions. Based upon the reports prepared by the 
skilled labor and good judgment of the expert estimator, some of 
the largest outlays of capital known in business have been made. 
The investors who have millions tied up in timber lands, the banks 
that have bought large issues of timber bonds, and the operators 
who are to-day cutting and marketing the world’s supply of lumber, 
all have depended upon the judgment of some timber cruiser. 

Timber cruising is one of the most picturesque callings known 
to the business world. The cruiser, however, that you may have 
met in some small hotel near the woods you would scarcely class as 
a representative business man. He probably stalked into the little 
hotel wearing a rough suit, slouch hat, heavy boots and leggings; 
from his shoulder hung a pouch of leather containing a compass, 
a tape line, a note book and if in mountainous country an aneroid 
barometer; at his belt a small axe swung in a sheath and in rare 
cases he may carry a rifle or pistol. After he has washed and had 
a good meal you will probably sce him humped over the writing 
table laboriously computing the notes in his book by the dim light 
found in such resting places for man. Again, he may, instead of 
stopping at the little hotel, be enjoying the hospitality of some 
lonely squatter or homesteader in his little cabin, telling of the 
outer world and bringing a little cheer to this lonesome outpost of 
civilization. Or yet, again, you may find him with a little more 
baggage in the way of a pack sack containing his blankets, bacon, 
flour, salt, etc., and camping at night beneath some sheltering tree 
beside a spring or stream. In this latter case he will probably have 
as a companion a compassman, who will run his lines and help in 
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packing and cooking. Thus you will see that the cruiser beside 
knowing timber must be somewhat of a mathematician, a guide, 
a cook, a pack horse and a surveyor. 

When the cruiser has covered the appointed territory, he can, 
if he has done his work thoroughly and honestly, report with an 
astonishing degree of accuracy, how many million feet of lumber 
there is on the tract he has examined. He will tell the different 
species on the tract and the various sizes of the trees of each species. 
He will also be able to state the logging conditions and the general 
character and topography of the country. 

There are, of course, many different degrees of thoroughness 
with which the work may be performed. As regards honesty there 
are also, unfortunately, more standards than one. There have 
been too many instances where cruises have been made and the 
quantity reported as double or even triple the actual amount of 
timber found, or where outside property has been cruised and the 
timber on it reported as being upon the lands under consideration. 
Often in the prospectus of a bond issue there will be seen this state- 
ment ‘‘I have gone over this property and checked various sections 
and find that a conservative average is from 25,000 to 30,000 feet 
per acre.”’ The chances are that the checks were taken in especially 
heavy growth and that more likely the general average is not over 
one-half of the figures stated. How is the investor to know that 
his bonds are properly secured and that the cruise of the timber 
is correct? He of course relies on the integrity and standing of the 
underwriter or banking house making the offer of the bonds, but 
at the same time he should insist that the cruise has been made 
by a responsible firm and that it has been thorough. 

Cruises are often made in a haphazard way as sometimes those 
employing the cruisers will not pay the price for a thorough exami- 
nation. Frequently such cruises are mere estimates formed by the 
cruisers walking or riding through the tracts and guessing at what 
they contain. Some cruisers will claim that even by such methods 
they can give a fair estimate of the contents of a forest, but as the 
basis of a bond issue such an estimate is manifestly unreliable. 
A more thorough inspection besides bringing out a very accurate 
estimate of the timber qualities will allow of a careful study to be 
made of the general conditions affecting the whole project. A 
report can thus be made that will give an investor an opportunity 
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of judging of the value of the timber and of the other resources 
instead of simply giving him a bald statement of the number of feet 
of timber estimated to be on the property. 

In addition to a detailed report as to the quantity of each 
species divided into several sizes, the cruiser should give the number 
of poles which may be cut upon the property, the amount of small 
timber available for posts and ties and also an estimate of the 
amount of cord and pulp wood that might be got out by utilization 
of the tops, branches and small trees. If there is much hemlock 
on the tract he should estimate the cords of bark which could be 
used for tanning purposes; if the majority of the timber is long or 
short leaf pine, he should report upon the quantity of small trees 
or reproductive areas, as the conservation of the pine forests may 
be carried out at small expense in many localities if the amount of 
the reproductive areas is known. He should also give full particulars 
of the topography of the country and prepare accurate maps show- 
ing the streams and other essential details for a logging proposition. 
For each tract he should submit a logging scheme showing the best 
way to bring the logs down, with notes of rapids, obstructions and 
other difficulties. A general review of the situation as regards the 
available mills, or mill sites, or the possibility of erecting new mills, 
and the markets they would supply will also add to the value of a 
cruising report. A report on the availability of the land for agri- 
cultural purposes after it has been cleared, also a note of any surface 
indications of minerals, will be of interest. 

When it has been determined that certain tracts are to be 
cruised, the cruisers are notified to meet the supervising engineer 
on a certain date at the nearest point to the property. In the mean- 
time he has gone to the point, after procuring all maps and survey 
data possible relating to the tract, and arranged for transportation, 
outfit and supplies for his men. If the country is thickly settled 
it is usual to quarter the cruisers at a local hotel or in some farm 
house, but if there are large areas to be covered and few houses or 
cabins, a camp outfit is put in use, a good cook engaged and sup- 
plies purchased. Local men familiar with the country are engaged 
as compassmen or to guide the cruisers to the designated property 
corners in order that no time may be lost. 

When the cruisers arrive a start is at once made and certain 
territory is assigned to each. If the tracts are small and scattered, 
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each cruiser takes his map and data, his compassman and such 
supplies as he may need and starts out. Otherwise the camp is 
moved to the center of the large area or as near as the location of 
drinking water will permit, and the cruisers work from that point, 
the camp being moved as often as necessary in order that the men 
may not be obliged to walk too far to reach the tract they are cruising. 

The first duty of the cruiser is to locate one of the corners of 
the tract he is to cruise. If in one of those regions where the govern- 
ment surveyors have laid off the area into townships and sections, 
this is comparatively easy, but if in some of the states where other 
methods govern it may be more or less of a problem. In south- 
eastern Texas, for instance, the old Spanish vara, equal to 33} inches 
is the unit of measurement and the land is all held by grants, some 
of them dating back to the time when Texas was a Mexican colony. 
After locating the corner, the cruiser looks over the survey data 
or map and finds the bearing of the lines meeting at this corner. 
His compassman then starts out along one of these lines, following 
the direction by compass, after making the proper allowance for 
the variation of the needle, and paces the distance, using a length 
of step which will give him two thousand paces per mile. He does 
not walk along with his eyes fixed upon the compass, but after not- 
ing the direction he is to go he picks out some conspicuous tree 
on that line and with his eyes on that he moves forward in a straight 
line. When he reaches the tree he has been using as a guide he 
again refers to his compass and picks out another tree on the line 
and so continues until he reaches the required point. The compass 
used may be either a hand instrument called a military compass, 
or the more cumbersome but also more accurate one, known as a 
staff compass, which has a staff for placing it erect and a screw for 
setting off the variation of the needle. 

For illustration, we will suppose the tract to be covered is a 
section of one square mile, or 640 acres. The compassman starts 
from the southwest corner and runs his line east. If he is work- 
ing sections 31, 32, 33, 34, 35 or 36 he will probably find the south 
line fairly well blazed, as this is the south line of one township and 
the north line of another. He will count his paces by counting 
the right foot only and keep the count with a tally register. Ata 
short distance to his right the cruiser will walk, scanning the trees, 
judging their heights, diameters, species, defects, such as punk 
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spots, burns, etc. When the compassman has stepped off seventy- 
six paces he calls out “‘check”’ and stops. The cruiser then proceeds 
to count all the trees of merchantable size between the starting 
point and the point where the compassman stands, and to a dis- 
tance to the compassman’s right equal to seventy-six paces. This 
gives a square area of one acre. The cruiser counts and estimates 
the quantity of timber of each species and in the various sizes and 
enters the quantities in his note book. It is wonderful how ac- 
curately an experienced cruiser, simply by looking at it, will esti- 
mate the number of feet there can be sawed out of a particular tree. 
He usually, however, carries a rule or a caliper rule and measures 
the diameter of a number of the trees in order to check his estimating 
ability. In very valuable timber he will measure every tree and 
call the figures to his compassman, who keeps the tally. After 
estimating this sample area he calls ‘all right”” and the compass- 
man then starts forward. When he has completed two hundred 
and fifty paces from the starting point he calls “tally” and goes 
on until he has made seventy-six paces more when he again calls 
*‘check.”” When he called “‘tally”’ the cruiser again began to count 
and estimate the trees on this sample acre, noting where the com- 
passman called “‘tally’’ so he could gauge his distance correctly. 
Between the sample acres the cruiser has been busy noting 
the condition of the trees which he does not count, as their condition 
as compared with the sample acre will determine certain modifi- 
cations he will make in his estimate of the next sample acre, so as 
to give a true average of the timber as it stands. This is something 
which cannot be learned from books and which is based entirely 
on the previous experience of the cruiser. The two men follow this 
procedure until they have covered two thousand paces, or one mile. 
A good compassman, on fairly level ground, will find within a step 
or two of his two thousandth step the post or tree indicating the 
other corner of the section. At this corner, the southeast, the com- 
passman will turn north and step a distance of two hundred and 
fifty paces, taking checks as before, and then will turn west and 
cross the tract again taking checks as before except that the cruiser 
will follow behind the compassman and in taking his checks will 
cover thirty-eight paces on either side of the line. At the west 
line they again turn north two hundred and fifty paces then back 
across the section. This is kept up until the entire section is covered 
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and an actual count and estimate has been made of eighty sample 
acres or one-eighth of the entire tract. This should give a very 
close estimate of the section and is sufficiently accurate for most 
purposes. On very small areas, however, where the timber is ex- 
tremely valuable or where there is a dispute to be settled, the check 
acres may be taken one hundred and twenty-five paces apart each 
way, which will give an actual count of one-third of the entire tract. 

To assist him in making a map of the area, showing the location 
of the various species of trees, streams, roads, railroads, clearings, 
tramway lines, burned areas, windfalls and other features neces- 
sary to a proper report, the cruiser has on the right hand side of 
his note book a rough sketch of the area, and as the compassman 
crosses these various features he calls out the distance. At the 
fences, roads and railroads he will make a note of the bearing of 
the lines and usually pace the distance along small clearings, locate 
the buildings and insert other data. 

When the cruiser and his compassman have returned to camp, 
cleaned up, and eaten a good meal, they get out the report blanks, 
scale, protractor, and proceed to add up and verify their checks, 
draw a map on the report blanks and set down all the data that 
will go to make up the completed report. They first add up all 
the checks for each diameter and species of tree, multiply the sum 
of each series of checks by the number of acres in the area of the 
tract and then divide by the number of checks they have taken. 
The result is the amount of each diameter and species on the area. 

While the cruiser has been estimating he had also made notes 
of the average number of 16-foot logs per tree which can be cut 
from each kind; whether there is any large number burned, blown 
down, or infested with worms; the method of logging the area to 
the best advantage. All these features he notes on his report, and 
it is usually late and dark before he has it in shape. 

Perhaps the cruiser before starting his work learns that the 
government surveys are very poorly done, or that the lines have 
been run so many years ago that they are hard to discern, or possibly 
he is in a section of country where the tracts are irregular and the 
survey lines barely marked. In that case his work is complicated, 
because his first duty will be to establish the boundary lines of the 
property in order that he may be able to compute the area and the 
amount of timber correctly. He locates one of the corners, but in 
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order to do this he may be obliged to go back one or two miles to 
a known corner and re-run the lines. Then he runs the outside 
lines of the property, taking checks all the way around, and blazing 
the trees on the line at every tally point. Thus he has guiding 
marks when he commences his checks across the property. It is 
also possible that the parties for whom the cruising is being done 
desire the report to show the amount of timber by forties instead 
of by full sections, in which case the cruiser will make his compu- 
tations for each forty acres of the section instead of the entire area. 
Another modification that may be made in the check acres is to 
take checks every one hundred paces and to count and estimate 
the trees in a circle whose radius is twenty-six paces. This gives a 
third of an acre as a check and by taking checks every one hundred 
paces in each direction on a section of 640 acres an accurate esti- 
mate of one hundred and thirty-three acres is obtained. Some 
cruisers prefer this method as, after the compassman has called 
“tally”’ he steps off thirteen paces and halts. The cruiser then using 
the compassman as a center, walks around him at a distance of 
thirteen paces and thus is able to see, without any doubts, every 
tree on the area of one third of an acre. 

During the course of a cruise as outlined above, the super- 
vising engineer has been gathering other data of interest, getting 
supplies to the men and dropping in on the various camps unex- 
pectedly. He may take his horse and head cross-country to where 
a certain cruiser is working and come on him at work. In this 
way all of them are keyed up to do their best. He also rides through 
the tracts and makes notes of the species, burnings, and exact con- 
ditions. When the reports come before him, before going to the 
office for final drafting, he is thus enabled to rectify discrepancies 
and errors. Another thing that should be, but is not often done, 
is to take one of the best cruisers and send him out to check the 
work done by the others. This adds to the accuracy of the work 
and though it adds to the cost, is worth all the trouble and expense 
in keeping the men up to the mark. 

As the cruising of the different tracts is completed, the reports 
after having been passed upon by the supervising engineer are for- 
warded to the office of the firm that has the contract for the work. 
There the final maps are made, the figures and computations checked, 


and the complete report prepared. 
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With a cruise made in this manner, and vouched for by a 
reputable firm, the investor in timber bonds has all the authoritative 
information that can be obtained in regard to the amount and 
quality of timber on the property. 

The conditions, of course, are more complicated in a wild 
country which has not been surveyed and of which there is meager 
knowledge as to the relative location of streams, mountains or other 
landmarks. Take, for instance, a cruise of virgin timber in western 
Canada where not even base lines have been surveyed, and where 
the timber has been located probably by a man walking up the 
frozen streams and at a likely point locating a corner. This he did 
by cutting down a small tree leaving a stump about six feet high, 
which he squared near the top and placed his description on one 
face with a pencil or by pinning on a typewritten sheet brought from 
town. After one or two winters these descriptions in all probability 
have been washed away except in the rare instances where an indel- 
ible pencil has been used, or the locator cut the words with his knife. 

The cruiser in such a country must, therefore, to a large extent, 
depend upon local men who have hunted and trapped in these 
wilds, or upon the actual locators. He must also use his own good 
judgment as to many of the features. 

Even with all these difficulties it is possible to get a very close 
estimate of the amount of timber standing upon the property by 
using care and not taking anything for granted. However, it is 
not often that such precautions are taken, and it is regrettable that 
so many bond issues have been floated recently upon western Canada 
timber, based upon a so-called cruise, but which has been only a 
cursorv examination of the more accessible and best covered tracts. 
The results stated on such a basis are, of course, far in excess of the 
actual amounts which will eventually be cut on the tract. 

As a continuing element’ of security in connection with all 
bonded timber properties it would be advisable to have periodic 
reports made by a cruising firm. This would not necessarily entail 
a cruise, as the annual report of the amount cut should show the 
amount still standing on the property, but a general inspection 
might be made to determine whether the timber is being cut to 
advantage, whether the mill cut is ‘‘ overrunning”’ or ‘‘underrunning”’ 
the estimate, and whether the timber is being utilized to the best 
interests of the bond and stockholders. 


TIMBER BONDS AS INVESTMENTS FOR INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
By K. Hoactanp, 
Of Allerton, Green & King, Chicago. 


Selecting suitable investments for the funds of insurance com- 
panies is one of the serious problems of to-day. The ever increasing 
assets which now amount to hundreds of millions of dollars present 
an undertaking for the officials of these companies which is of the 
utmost importance. Because of the enormous amount of the assets, 
investment departments have been created to investigate and pur- 
chase conservative loans. 

Looking back into the history of some of the oldest companies 
we find from analyzing their reports (state insurance departments 
not yet created) that over fifty per cent of the invested assets were 
in loans on real estate. In 1860, taking as a basis several of the 
largest companies, the investments in mortgage loans amounted 
to about sixty per cent of the total assets, while the total amount 
invested in all classes of corporation bonds amounted to less than 
one per cent. It must be remembered that securities issued by 
corporations were scarce at that time and, consequently, mortgages 
were the only form of investment yielding an income sufficient to 
attract insurance capital, but it must also be remembered that the 
amount of capital to be invested was much smaller than at the pres- 
ent time. The companies maintained about this same proportion for 
the following fifteen years except for a short time during the Civil 
War when the bonds of the United States offered very attractive 
returns due to the high premium for gold. Following the reports 
through the decades, real estate loans have steadily decreased in 
comparison with the increase in assets until at the present time there 
is less than twenty-five per cent of the invested assets in this class 
of securities. 

The reason for the sharp decline in mortgage loans is not hard 
to explain. Mortgages run for short periods of time, and with the 
great amount of capital which the companies now control, it would 
prove a huge task for the investment department to look after so 
large a proportion as was the case when the assets were of much 
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smaller amounts. Then, too, real estate loans require careful exam- 
ination. Fire insurance must be kept up to the loan value, titles 
must be examined by attorneys, and foreclosures are frequent and 
at times costly. In the years 1874 to 1877 real estate values in New 
York City suffered a decline which compelled the New York com- 
panies, who were restricted to loans in that state, to foreclose on 
property that could not be sold for fifty per cent of its former value, 
the established loan rate at the time the companies made their 
investments. 

Students of the question regarding the investments of insurance 
companies generally concede that real estate loans are desirable 
securities, but have certain drawbacks which preclude the invest- 
ment department from becoming heavily interested; the most im- 
portant being as follows: 


1. Mortgage loans have short time to run. 

2. They are usually for small amounts. 

3. Titles must be examined, requiring time and expense. 

4. Insurance policies must be kept in force, also requiring time 
and expense. 

5. The important convertible feature is lacking. 


The companies had been gradually increasing their line of pub- 
lic securities and with the decline in mortgage loans their popularity 
assumed large proportions. In 1880 nearly twenty-five per cent 
of the assets were invested in these securities, which included govern- 
ment, state, county and city bonds. Then followed serious trouble. 
The counties and cities began to repudiate their debts; nearly one 
hundred cities in Illinois alone tried to avoid payment, and a similar 
position was taken by municipalities in other states. Since that 
time this class of bonds has attained an enviable reputation, with 
the result that the interest return is too small to attract large capital. 
The insurance companies now hold more municipal securities than 
ever before, but the amount is diminishing in relative proportion 
to total assets. 

In 1860 corporation bonds formed about one per cent of the total 
assets. This percentage has fast increased and at this time nearly 
forty per cent of the total assets are invested in these securities. 

Railroad bonds, which form the largest amount, were first 
considered as too great a risk to purchase. It remained for bankers 
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and railroad officials to educate the public before confidence was 
strong in these bonds. It is needless to say that they are now re- 
garded as one of the safest forms of investment. But with this 
confidence comes heavy buying from the public and the result is a 
low interest return. The average yield on the best railroad securi- 
ties is from four per cent to four and one-quarter per cent. 

Bonds of electric, gas and water companies have sprung into 
being and have been purchased by the companies, but the total of 
these securities is less than five per cent of the assets. 

The above resumé of investments of insurance companies brings 
out several points which have been uppermost in the minds of the 
officials whose duty it has been to invest the assets of their company. 
The most important of all, so vastly important that it overshadows 
all others, has been the ever constant effort for absolute safety of 
principal, combined with the greatest possible interest return. To 
purchase securities that were readily convertible has been another 
important feature. 

Fifteen years ago bonds secured by mortgage on timber lands 
were unknown in the world of finance as investment securities. The 
lumber industry had formerly been composed of small units. Por- 
table saw mills of small daily capacity operated small tracts of timber 


' in a wasteful and expensive manner. Other industries had com- 


bined and were operated on a more economical basis. Just so the 
owners of mills found that larger plants must be erected to produce 
a good grade of lumber, and the larger the output the less the cost 
of operation. As a saw mill is of little value without a sufficient 
amount of the raw product, the next step was toward the accumula- 
tion of vast areas of standing merchantable timber. 

With this evolution in business methods a demand was created 
for new capital. The most logical way to secure this was through 
the bond houses. Great fortunes had been accumulated through 
the natural increase in value of timber lands, by a certain class of 
investors in the middle west. Timber bonds first met favor with 
these very persons who had seen their original investment double 
and triple in value. Then began an educational campaign by the 
bond houses that had taken up this line of work. How well this 
work has been done may be seen by a glance at the offerings from 
banks and bond houses. Whereas ten years ago few, if any, of the 
large banks, were holders of this class of securities, almost all of these 
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same institutions to-day are buyers in large amounts. Practically 
all of the banks in the City of Chicago, Illinois, and Detroit, Michi- 
gan, together with some of the largest and most reputable bond 
houses, are advertising timber bonds in their regularly issued cir- 
culars. 
But the purpose of this article is not to tell of the experiences of 
the pioneers in timber bonds, but to point out their merits and the 
reasons why they are suitable investments for insurance funds. 

In considering the purchase of investment securities, the most 
important point to be decided, is the value of the property securing 
the loan and whether or not it can be readily sold for a sufficient 
amount to meet the total outstanding issue. Timber lands have 
a market value just the same as have farm lands, and anyone can 
ascertain the value of any particular tract, just as easily as he can 
learn the value of farm lands in any given locality. Unlike most 
other securities there is no depreciation in timber lands, whereas 
in bonds of railroad, water, gas and electric light companies it is of 
vital interest. The United States government, through the for- 
estry service of the Department of Agriculture, has estimated the 
amount of standing timber in this country, and makes the statement 
that at the present rate of consumption it will be exhausted within 
twenty years. Instead of depreciation we, therefore, have an ever 
increasing value in the security back of the loan, not only through 
the economic principle of supply and demand, but by the natural 
growth of the trees. 

Where the timber is being cut and removed from the land the 
bonds mature serially. A sinking fund is also established, which 
provides for a deposit with the trustee of a certain amount for each 
thousand feet of timber, this sum to be used to pay off the then 
outstanding bonds. If the loan is at the rate of say one dollar and 
fifty cents per thousand feet, then the sinking fund usually calls for 
about double that amount, or three dollars per thousand feet, so 
that the holders of bonds last maturing have a constantly increasing 
equity. As a new form of investment, the bankers underwriting 
these bonds have demanded a large amount of security, with the 
result that the average loan is for one-third the value of the mort- 
gaged properties, and in some cases less than one-third. There is 
no other form of investment which has so great a proportion of 
security. 
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As additional security timber bonds generally bear the endorse- 
ment of the owners of the properties, and in many instances these 
individuals are worth more than the total issue. 

One of the objections advanced by investors to whom offerings 
of timber bonds have been submitted, is the fear of fire which might 
destroy the timber, thereby reducing the value of the mortgaged 
property. The question of ‘fire hazard”’ has been studied carefully 
by experts on this subject. In certain localities fires are practi- 
cally, if not altogether, unknown. Standing timber situated in the 
“fog belt” of the Pacific northwest, the redwoods of California, the 
pine and hardwoods of the southern states, are immune from any 
serious damage by fire. A “wildcat” mining scheme would receive 
as much consideration from a reputable banking house as would 
a bond issue secured by timber located in the fire region. All of 
the insurable property, such as mills and equipment, are covered 
by insurance policies and deposited with the trustee. 

If the company is a going concern, its past record of earnings 
should be carefully examined. The financial standing of the owners, 
the experience and ability of the management, are all matters of 
importance that should be investigated. 

That this type of loan has a ready market needs qualification. 
The issues are generally in too small amounts to be listed on the ex- 
changes; therefore, the buyer must look to the banking house from 
whom he bought. Its attitude in regard to repurchasing its securi- 
ties should be given careful consideration. Good banking houses 
understand that their success lies in the confidence which is bestowed 
upon them by their clients, and are always willing to buy back such 
bonds as are offered, at a slight discount. 

In summing up the question of investments for insurance com- 
panies, we have seen that real estate loans are desirable from the 
standpoint of safety and income, but are in amounts too small to 
attract large capital, have a short time to run, time and expense 
are required in the examination of titles, insurance must be kept 
in force, and the convertible feature is lacking. We have also seen 
that municipal bonds are safe, but like railroad and other public 
service corporation securities, they yield a low interest return, due 
to the fact that their merits have been long advertised to the public 
with a consequent large demand from that source. 

Timber bonds are in their very nature real estate loans, but 
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the objectionable features are eliminated. Good sized amounts 
may be had, approving legal opinions covering titles are furnished, 
insurance is looked after by the trustee, a fairly ready market, and 
an interest return of six per cent. 

It is not the intention of this article to contend that insurance 
companies should invest a large portion of their assets in timber 
bonds. What is contended for is that the investment departments 
should investigate the merits of this type of loan which is yet in its 
infancy. Other classes of investment securities, such as municipal, 
railroad and corporation bonds, when first introduced, bore high 
rates of interest, and just so sure will timber bonds be issued at 
lower rates when their merits are thoroughly understood by the 
investing public. 


WASTE MATERIAL AS A SOURCE OF PROFIT AND 
ADDED SECURITY ON TIMBER BONDS 


By W. J. CumMIncs, 
Detroit, Mich. 


There are many woodenware articles which may be profitably 
manufactured from saw-mill waste, but the consideration of that 
portion of the problem belongs properly to the lumberman and is 
now receiving adequate attention at his hands. One company in 
Michigan is to-day producing a very superior grade of cattle food 
from their sawdust. 

We will here discuss a more recent development of the industry, 
namely, the production of chemicals by the distillation of waste 
timber. Some of the articles produced are wood alcohol, turpentine, 
acetate of lime, acetate of soda, acetate of iron, tar, tar oil and char- 
coal. There is in addition to these a large number of finer products 
which may be obtained by a second distillation in refining plants, 
but such a heavy expenditure is needed to install the necessary 
apparatus for this second refining that it is not considered advisable 
in any but the very biggest operations, or where several plants in a 
district combine in order to get the largest possible profit from the 
chemical by-products. 

The past history of lumber operations in America shows such 
shameful waste and wanton destruction of raw materials that the 
idea of utilizing this waste and converting it into a definite source 
of profit seems almost revolutionary. Yet no more remunerative 
field for investigation and experiment can be found in the whole 
timber industry and no branch of the business offers so wide a range 
for improvement as the utilization of waste material, and certainly 
there is none that will develop such sure and increasing profits. 

The lumber market is subject to constant fluctuation, but most 
of the products obtained from the waste materials show a steady 
increase in both consumption and prices. Only one of these products, 
namely, turpentine, need be quoted at this time to prove the truth 
of this assertion. The trade quotations on turpentine f. o. b. 
Savannah, for the last week in April, show the following averages: 
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In 1908, 43.42 cents. In 1909, 36.83 cents. In 1910, 59.43 
cents. In 1911, 74.25 cents. 

As far back as 1905, the Technical Quarterly, speaking of this 
product, made the following statement: 

“The life of the industry is limited to a few decades un!sss greater 
economy is practiced by the individual producer. Within the last 
three years the price of rosin has doubled, while the price of turpentine 
has steadily advanced. At the present rate of increase the next 
five years will see the prices of both double again.” 

On this item it is at once apparent that, with the rapid increase - 
in consumption and the steady decrease in the standing timber 
capable of producing turpentine, there is no possible market condition 
that can so reduce the selling price as to make its manufacture unpro- 
fitable. The improvement in processes made during the past ten 
years has placed the turpentine business on such a stable basis that 
it is now proper to forecast it as a source of profit in all new operations 
and as an added security for the issuance of bonds on timber properties 
properly located and operated. 

The familiar refuse burner in most operations may be regarded 
as a relic of a former state, so much so that it should be considered an 
evidence of improper equipment and a lack of progressive manage- 
ment. The “burning slab pile” as a cause of saw mill conflagration 
should be relegated to the tomb of primitive methods. 

Within the comnass of this brief article it would be difficult to 
lay down fixed rules on which to base an estimate of profits to be 
derived from the utilization of waste materials. Owing to the many 
different classes of timber and the varying market conditions, accord- 
ing to the location of the properties, we find that each operation pre- 
sents distinctive problems. We will, therefore, confine ourselves to 
general terms and hope that this paper will lead to a more particular 
discussion of the topic. 

Without going into cost comparisons of the methods of producing 
chemicals, we may say that there are three general systems: Dis- 
tillation by steam, destructive distillation by the retort method, and 
destructive distillation by the kiln method. 

The steam distillation process has been tried with varying 
success in different southern enterprises, and its exponents claim a 
uniformity of product with economical operation. In this operation 
the slabs are passed through chipping or grinding machines called 
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“hogs,” and then conveyed into retorts fed with steam. In these 
retorts the turpentine and other volatile oils are extracted, after 
which the chips are converted into a superior quality of strawboard 
and packing papers. 

The operation of destructive distillation plants is applicable 
to a much larger class of properties and should be given very careful 
consideration by every saw mill owner. Distillation not only affords 
an easy means of disposing of saw mill waste, but is a large profit 
producer. The time is rapidly approaching when, instead of being a 
side issue, the chemical product department will be the main business 
of many companies by which the production of lumber will be a 
minor factor. 

This statement may seem incredible, but it is easily susceptible 
of proof. As an example, take a mill sawing seventy-five thousand 
feet of hardwood per day under fair conditions as to location and 
market. The owners consider a net profit of three dollars per thous- 
and feet a very nice return, and one which would satisfy almost any 
timber operator. If the slabs from this mill are mixed with the tree 
tops and large limbs, it will be found that there will be an average 
daily output of seventy-five cords of chemical producing cordwood. 
With very ordinary economy in a chemical plant a net profit of ten 
dollars per cord may be obtained, or over three times the average 
net profit from the lumber department of the operation. For several 
years past the United States government reports show that the value 
of the chemicals produced exceed twenty dollars per cord of wood. 
These government figures are very conservative. The net profit 
to be derived is modified by the efficiency of the apparatus and the 
economies resulting from careful management. 

Particular attention must be paid to the fact that the installation 
of a chemical plant will not interfere with saw mills as now operated. 
The sawdust and small refuse can still be used in the boiler plant 
for generation of steam. All our distillation estimates are based on 
the use of slabs and brush that are now absolutely lost to a yreat 
majority of timber operators. 

Another element entering into the matter that is worthy of 
consideration is the possibility of minimizing the hazard from forest 
fires. Two operations in northern Michigan are fine examples of 
this point. Both properties are of the ordinary type of mixed timber, 
carrying on their lumbering operations winter and summer. When 
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any certain tract of timber is chosen for cutting, the start is made on 
one side and everything is cleared off the ground. The saw logs are 
shipped out to the mill. The tree tops, large limbs and small 
trees are cut into cordwood and piled along the logging railroad ready 
for shipment to the chemical plant as soon as properly seasoned. 
The brush is piled into heaps to be burned as soon as dry. This 
method of operating leaves the land cleared and effectively prevents 
forest fires coming in from other districts. 

This system is one that should commend itself to any timber 
operator. If he uses high wheel trucks in his logging there is no 
obstacle to driving in every direction, and if he uses the cable haulage 
system in handling the logs, the conditions will be almost ideal. 
But this method of lumbering will appeal particularly to the buyer 
of timber bonds, as the security behind the bond issue is largely 
enhanced by totally eliminating the fire risk. 

Where the waste timber is thus utilized there is a great advantage 
derived by the land being left cleared ready for the stump puller and 
settler. In the past the cutover lands have sold at from two to four 
dollars per acre. Under these newer methods the same lands find 
ready sale at from ten to twenty dollars per acre. In the operation 
of pine properties this latter point is very important, as it has been 
found that even the stumps are valuable. In fact, the stumps con- 
tain more turpentine than any other part of the tree. So that, where 
the operation receives its fullest and best development through 
utilizing the stumps in the distilling plant, the lands are left ready for 
the plow. Settlers in southern Michigan, who bought lands that 
were cut over twenty or thirty years ago, are selling the old pine 
stumps to the turpentine companies for enough to almost pay the 
cost of clearing their lands. In this same district some of the tur- 
pentine companies have bought large acres of cutover land, and after 
working up the old pine stumps in the distilleries at a handsome 
profit, are selling the land at largely increased prices. 

The southern lumberman should be particularly interested in 
these newer and improved processes. After years of experiment it is 
now possible to manufacture in the modern wood distillation plant a 
grade of turpentine that is absolutely water white and free from all 
taint or odor of creosote. This can be done in one continuous 
operation and at the same time a very fine grade of gray acetate is 
made. If the plan is adopted in its entirety, it will be possible to 
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use the same machinery in pulling and loading the stumps that is 
now used in handling the logs alone. It will thus be possible for the 
lumberman to enter a virgin pine forest and clear it ready for the plow 
at one operation. 

To sum up, we will catalogue the main points of advantage that 
arise in connection with modern wood distillation : 


1. These processes, with slight modifications, are applicable to 
cll classes of timber in any location. 

2. The cost of installation ranges from one thousand to two 
thousand dollars per daily cord capacity, according to the class of 
timber used and the range of products required. 

3. The average operation will produce one cord of wood for every 
thousand feet of lumber sawed. 

4. As a distinct and separate business, with proper equipment, 
the chemical plant, after making liberal allowances for repairs and 
depreciation, will pay twenty per cent and upward on the capital 
invested. 

5. A large reduction in fire hazard of both mill and timber lands. 

6. Great increase in the value of cutover lands. 

7. The large resulting increase in earning capacity of timber 
land improves the bondholder’s security and facilitates the accumula- 
tion of increased sinking funds without hardship. 


Even a very superficial examination of this subject will impress 
its importance upon any timber operator or purchaser of timber 
securities, as there is no one improvement in any other class of 
commercial activity that has taken such strides in the past decade. 

Operating conditions vary so much in different districts that it 
is not possible to lay down any general rule by which to forecast the 
earnings, but no problem in wood distillation can be presented that 
cannot be solved by a competent expert. Certainly no new lumber 
enterprise of any magnitude should be organized without this feature 
of it receiving very careful consideration. 
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